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PREFACE. 


Sr if , r } 
Page o¢ COMMUN OVG(HRT: 


“Sn att arte and setences not timted to a portion of their 
scope, tut treating thie exhaustively, everything abbertain—- 
ing to their domain must te examined. - - - - - 

Jor At 16 a matter of imbossattitity, ov at teast exceeding— 
Ay dittiett, to tecone a thorough critic of what one has ne- 
ver Arnactised.” 

Aristotle’s Politics. Bk.IV, @h.i; Bk.VIITI, Gh.6. 

With the existing multitude of valuable and thorough works 
on the Styles of ‘Architecture, when a new attempt is made to 
set forth their nature and development by text and illustra- 
tion, we believe that a new point of view may be assumed, if 
those ideas are chiefly placed in the foreground and emphasi- 
zed, that are of special value and interest to professionals. 
Therefore a specialist will address the specialist first in 
the following; an architect will lay before the architect 
those things worth knowing, and will explain his observations 
and studies on the architectural masterpieces of those epochs 
and races, that have played a prominent part in the history 
of human civilization. 

But this cannot be entirely derived from the various exist- 
ing publications: it must be chiefly based on personal exami- 
nation, on drawings and measurements of the monuments then- 
selves, or they must be made with reference to tested repro- 
ductions compared with the originals, if a certain directness 


‘in perception and judgement is to be manifested.---- The 


search for a natural and historical path of development, and 
comparative researches on the building forms or products of 
the different epochs of art and civikization, will be substi- 
tuted for speculative considerations and abstractions or hy- 
pothetical systems. 7 

The restricted Limits within which the entire work 'must’'be 
retained do not permit prolix esthetical researches in addi- 
tion to technical explanations and historical ‘representations; 
the authors must adopt a concise and simple treatment and thas 
briefly give the necessary historical survey, With those things 
possessing technical and artistic importance. 

fhe knowledge of the monuments themselves cannot be made 
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13 . 
exhaustive for all styles under the given conditionr, but no- 
thing important or essential will anywhere be omitted. 

In many cases, we have considered it necessary to describe 
the presentecondition of the monuments, as this appears use- 
ful for the decision of various controverted questions, and 
also for setting young architects aright, when preparing for 
a study tour, and for protecting them from illusions. 

Doubtful reconstructions are on principle omitted, space be- 
ing only afforded fro some examples, where the materials act- 
ually exist for a restoration. 

The treatment of structural problems belonging te the domain 
of Engineering, such as aqueducts, shore and harbor works, 
bridges and fortifications, as well as a description of the 
products of Art Industry, must be omitted, though something 
concerging these objects may incidentally be Siven in some 
chapter of the work. 

Ij perhaps remains to a later time to further extend what 


‘is here developed, and by means of an exhaustive treatment 


to bring it to a more perfectly harmonious conclusion, or to 
form a more complete whole, than ‘is here possible. 

We confidently lay the results of our studies before the 
the professional Architect, who has mastered the entire realm 
of Architecture, the Connoisseur and the educated Amateur, 
since we must accord equal value to the decision of the latt- 
er with Aristotle, because practising architects are not the 
sole and best judges on all points. 
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jf TABLE OF DATES 
OF ERECTION OF THE MOST IMPORTANT ARCHITECTURAL MONUMENTS OF 
THE STYLE 
Date. Egyptian ‘Asiatic. Grecian. italian. 


B.C. Pyramids of 
3000 Cheops and 

Chefren. 

4 Dynasty. 
2200 Beni-Hassan. Babylon. 

Protodoric Nineveh. 

srotto-tombs. 

iz Dynasty. 
1500 Great activi- 

ty in builid- 

ing by 18 th 

Dynasty. 

Campaigns into W. Asia. 
Use of Vaults. Phoenician merchants have extensive con- 
mercial relations. 

1300 Rameses II. 

19 Dynasty. 

Campaigns into W. Asia. 
1200 Trojan War. Mycenae. Tyr- 
‘ins.Sparta 
yer aye ?) 


1100 . Emigration fm.o.u"> : 
European Doric immigra- 
Greece to tion. 
Asia Minor. +» (1124-1044 2). 
1000 Solomon. Buil- 


dings Temple. 
(971) Tombs. | 
900 Vanlts in Nin- Lycurgus- in Rome founded 


eveh. Sparta. (8809) 764, 

800 Great palaces Olympian ga- 
in Nineveh mes (776). 
after 700. Greek colonies in Sicily. 
Phrygian and lower italy. 
rock-cut 


tombs 
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Date 


600 


Esyotian 


Esyptian rule 
in Asia over- 
thrown(604). 


Fall of Egyp- 
tian empire. 
(525). 


17 
Asiatic. 


Grecian. ‘Itakian. 


Nineveh dest- Heraion in Ol- T.Apollo and 


royed. (606). 
Destrnaction 
of Solomon’s 
Temple(586). 
Croesus and 


Heraion in 
Samos. 


Extension of Persian empire 
over Egypt and W. Asia. 


Tomb of Cyrus. 


ympia?. Artemesion in 

fT. at Assos? Syracase. 

f. in Corinth. Servian walls 

(578-34?) 

Solon(594). 

Greek colonies Cloaca maxi- 

from Black Sea ‘ima 580. 

to W. Meéditerr. 

(Massilia). 

Olympeion of 

Pisastratas(530). 

Hekatompedon on 

Acropolis ‘in 

Athens. Oldest f. -in 

Tf. ‘Apollo in Selinus(6006?). 

Delphi. 
T. on Egina. T. in Metapon- 
(530). tum. fT. Poseid- 

on in Paestum. 

Best period of . -in: Sefings. 


Greek art. Basilica and 
Pericles. (489-1. Demeter in 
429), Paestum. 


Paved streets 
and canals in 
Marzobatto. 


Prominent Buildings in 


Asia Minor 


Miletus(494). 
Béputlt 4792 szynpi 


Serdes(T.6y- 
bele 440220. 
Theatre in 


d@assos. 


Greece Sicily and It- 
aly. 

T.Z4eus in Cl- 

@ conple- 

ted 456. 

Parthenon 447- 

434. 

T. Nike in Ath- 

ens.437-482, 

Theseion in 

Athens. 
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Date Egyptian. 


400 
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Asiatic. _ Grecian. italian. 
T., in Sunion. 
Propyleion in 
Atbens.487-432, 
T. in Phigal- T. in ‘Akra- 
eia. 430. gas. 425. 
Mausoleum ‘in Erectheion. T. in Egesta: 
Halicarnassus. 428. (410?). 
(35T). T. on Tlissos.Gauls in Rome. 
Tein Priene. 400? 390. 


(340). Stadion in 
Tein Magnesia Athens(350). 
(330-300). Chor. Mon.of 
fsin Pees. Lysicr. 334. Capitol and 


Lycian and Mon. of NikiasTemples there. 
Carian rock- and Thrasyllos 
cut tombs. 320-319. 


Extension of Maced. empire over 


Egypt 


W. Asia and part of Greece. 


Under Alexander the Great.(331). 


Ptolemies. 


300 
200 


100 


T-s in Nemea 
and Tegea. i 
Artemesion-in Philippeion in 
Ephesus re- Olympia(338)? 
built. 
Seleucides. Stoa of Atta- Tomb of Scipio 
Attalos'‘I. K. los in Athens.barbatus, Gon- 
of Pergamon. T.Zeus Olymp- sul 2987. 
(241-197). 
Masnif.Build- continued py Carthage desi- 
ings of these Antiochus IV. royed 146. 
monarchs. (192). First private 
T.in Aizani. Corinth dest- house in Rome, 
Asia Minor a royed:(146). decorated with 
Roman prov- Tower of Windsmarble(91). 
ince. in Athens(100) T. Fortuna 
¥Eribis. 
Herod builds Athens and Pi- T.Vesta. 
T.at Jerusal- raeus destroy- Round T. in 
em(20). ed by Snlla(86).Tivoli(72). 
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Date Egyptian. Asiatic. Grecian. ‘Italian. 
| Market Gate in 
‘Athens. 
30 Universal Supremacy of the Romans in World. 
A. D. Jerusalem des- Athens resto- Palaces of 
100 troyed(70). red under Ha- first emper- 
drian. ors. 
Revival of cit- ‘Arch of Pompeii des- 
ies in Asia Hadrian. troyed. 
Minor under T.Zeus Olymp. Colosseum.82. 
Hadrian. completed(135). 


Seats placed 
‘in Stadion. 
(140). 
Odeion of He- 
rodes Atticus. 
(140). 
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7) THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE GREEKS. 


1. Introduction and General Kemarks. 

If we examine the masterpieces of Grecian art -in the dom- 
ain of Architecture that have come down to our era, we find 
predominating in them two modes of building, sharply distinct 
during the best period, and which we designate by the names 
of Doric and Ionic. 

Architectural traditions from Egypt and the interior of A- 
Sia gre preserved in these. 

The forms came to Greece already prepared to a certain de- 
gree, but there experienced that transformation, which proved 
itself to be for all time the highest degree of perfection of 
the expression of form, “so that they possess the character 
of an organic necessity, which sets them up as models, but not 
merely in a dead sense, as if incapable of progress and change”. 

Elements of both architectural forms indeed occur in the 
same buildings. Such.a mixture with greater probability indi- 
cates the innocent commencement of the expression of form, ra- 

/o. ther than its debased endings. 

//, -¥rom this combination is to be distinguished the well-known 
use of the already distinct orders in the same buildings, which 
never entirely ceased, even in the best period. For example, 
merely examine the Propyleion in Athens (432 B. ©), light Ionic 
architrave in the interior rests on slender lonic columns and 
supports the beams of the ceiling with the aid of the cempara- 
tively heavy Doric entablature of the western pediment, also 
the Temples at Phigaleia and:Tegea, where in addition to the 
orders already mentioned, the so-called Corinthian was also 
employed, that order which latest assumed a fixed form. 

The tomps in the valley of Kedron, the famous Tombd of Absalon, 
(combination of Tonic columns with a trisglyph-frieze and an 
Esyotian-like cornice), Figs. 1 - 4, the Temple of Assos on 
the Aeolian coast of Asia Minor, (Ionic frieze decorated by 
fisures and used as an architrave, above this being a triglyph- 
frieze), the Heroon of Theron an Akragas, etc., as well as 
various representations of architecture on ancient vases and 
fragments of pottery from Syracuse and.Akrei (Triglyphs with 
dentils over them), pottery fragments from Olympia (regulas 
and drops with ornamental frieze over them} Figs. 5, 6), may 
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may serve as proofs of the statement previously made. 

Rote 1. Zearily ali the tliustrations to %Grecian Architecture” 
were made from original drawings, and for the greatest part 
from original sketches by the author. 

The high antiauity of the tombs in the valley of Kedron as- 
serted by De Saulcy, but attacked (see first edition of this 
work, p 8) is to no longer be accepted. I should prefer tos 
adhere to the views of GBller , who believes ih the originali- 
ty of the Tomb of Absalom, but in Fsyptian form as represented 

jz.ip the next succeeding volume of this work (Fig. 59, p 67),and 
assumes a transformation into Greek forms at the time of Herod. 
But the high intiguity of Grecian terra cottas with this mixed 
style is not to be attacked, and just as little that of the 
femple in Assos. 

Kote 2. Voyage autour de la mer morte et dans les terres bid- 
liques. Faris. 1852-54. ‘Also by the same author; Jerusdiem. 
Faris. 18&2. 

Yote &. Die Entstehung der architektonischen Sttlformen. Stutt- 
gert. 2888. :-pp. 886, 87. 

Grecian art did not occupy itself with the invention of new 
forms, but with the sifting of those received or acquired, and 
-in their idealization. It could only reach that high perfeet— 
ion é6f form in the course of time and by steps of transition. 
Therefore we need not look oaiperfected Grecian art as a direct 
development of that formed or existing earlier; it is rather 
the result of a new intellectual tendency, which shaped its pe- 
culiar forms from those already existing, from which may aiso 
not be excluded the realization of individual elements, pecul- 
jar to the native races. 

The Orders (the modern designation for the individual varie- 
ties of the developed architectural style) are the result of 
similar mental exertions, which created an orderly separation 
in what was received as a confused combination. Formative art 
here proceeded from the remains of more ancient native and for- 
eign elements; we everywhere find the signs of its secondary 
origin. Every people adjoining another nation further advanced 
in civilization will borrow of that one and appropriate its arr- 
angements; absolute originality cannot exist for a less fully 
developed civilization, or one entirely undeveloped, if one more 
fully perfected be near it. But experience in all domains of 
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22 
Art teaches that imitation precedes originality, which first 
appears, when after what bas been received, the power of creat- 
ing something is also possessed, and the Greeks had that power! 
But the civilization of central Asia and of Egypt was already 
developed before the idea of adorning Greece with art works a- 
rose. These countries were not isolated; they imparted their ac- 
quirements to other nations. The Phoenicians, the people of 
Sidon and Tyre, were the element that transmitted civilization: 
Asia Minor formed the bridge between the civilizations of Meso- 
potamia and Guesee.” 
Hote 4. Semper. Der Stil in dén technisehen und tektonisehen 
Ktinsten. Munich. 1860-68. 2 d edit. hief. 1-8. 1879. (Unfin.). 
Bote 5. See on this point, Hitehhtfer. Die Anfénge der Kunst 
in Griechenland. Studien. Leipzig. 1882. Introduction, pp. 1-4. 
Thus the forms and orders of Grecian. architecture did not spring 
forth entirely perfect, as did Pallas Athene from the head of 
Zeus: their splendid fruits were: but slowly ripened; the vari- 
ous steps of the progression towards maturity are unfortunately 
in great part incomplete, or have entirely disappeared. 
Because they are not entirely original, and also that the com- 
parison is very seldom made, the severe forms of the Doric, and 
the graceful ones of the Ionic style have no connection with the 
character of the people. The Spartans, for example, are usual- 
ly taken as representative of the Doric race; every art indus- 
try and handicreft was prohibited amons them as being unworthy 
of free men; their architects were therefore foreigners or sub- 
jugated Achaians; the Dorians of Corinth and Syracuse were ace- 
ounted among the most luxurious and unrestrained of all the -in- 
habitants of Greece. The men of Tiryns, builders of the gigan- 
tic walls there, were considered silly and worthy of ridicule. 
Note 6. Braun. Geschichte der Kunst etc. Wiesbaden. 1856-58. 
2d edition by Reber. 1873. 
fhe noblest architectural works in Greece are further not due 
_to the wishes of the people, but to the understanding and the s 
strong wills of the few--highly educated rulers --, thus in Ath- 
ens, to Pericles, that monarch under the cloak of a republic. 
As for so much eminence and grandeur, the greater portion 
Was not produced with the concurrence of the majority, but ra- 
ther in opposition to their will and desire, also a very fre- 
guent occurrence among us Germans at the present time. Com- 
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2) 
pare this with similar phenomena in the golden age of the Ren- 
aissance. 

“He gilded and decked out our city like a vain woman; he 
squandered all the money and ruined the finances”, was said 
of the man of bis era, who made Greece immortal. However .high- 
ly the work was esteemed, much as individual artists were hon- 
ored by the personal friendship of patrons in high station, 
still a passage of Plutarch throws a peculiar light on the so- 
cial position of the artist; “the personal: pursuit of a low 
occupation is an indifference to the Eetter. No youth of no- 
ble nature has looked on the Jupiter in Pisa or the Juno-in 
Arsos, and therefore desired to become a Phidias or a Polycle- 
te. Just as little would he wish to become an Anacreon, a Phi- 
letas or an Archilochus, because their poems pleased him”. 

Vote 7. See the stilti more severe opinion in the 4 th centu- 
ry B. C. in ‘Apistotie’?s Potitics. -fransiation by C. @°AL Starr. 
Stuttgart. 1860. Book VIII. Von der Erziehung, 2, 34,6,7. 

2. Influence of Building Materials. 

The formation of an architectural style is less affected dy 
the character of the people, than by the building materials at 
the disposal of the people or of the individual for the embod- 
iment of their architectural ideas. To a certain degree, every 
architectural style must be considered as being the product of 
two factors; these are the genius of the master and of his era 
on the one hand, on the other being the nature of the materials 
afforded by siden ¢ 

Hote 8. See Suess itn Hauenschild. katechismus der Baumateriai— 
ten. Bart 1.-@ 8. Vienna. -2879. 

3. Influence of the Climate. 

The climate of a country does not absolutely control the art- 
istic form of an architectural style. The Ionic and Doric arch- 
itectural forms, originating in the sunny and luxuriant soil of 
Asia, received from the fertile, hot and rainless: Egypt, struck 
root and bore flowers and ripe fruit in the strong stony soil 
of Greece, never remarkable for its luxuriant vegetation; they 
even endured the severe climate of a country, in regard to a 
pert of which Hesiod sings: “where the winteris bad, and the 
summer is also evil, and nothing is gcod. Here is no longer 
the most pleasant change of the seasons of the year, as Herod- 
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24 
otus boasts in regard to the Ionian shore. The skin of a lit- 
tle buck, sewn with ox sinews, ‘is thrown over the shoulder as 
a protection from rain and snow, and a shaped felt hat-is drawn 
over the ears, that they may not run. On the other hand, the 
plough and sickle are used in summer in a complete nudity, and 
the burning of the dog-star-is such as to dry up the marrow of 
the man”. Attica, with its sparingly watered stony soil and 
thin covering of earth, ‘is also called: the “stony” or the “rough” 
(kranaa) by the poets. 

The sraceful filagree-like, perforated, often heaven-aspiring 
and finely detailed architecture of the Gothic style, with its 
abundance of gutters and joints for collecting water and- snow, 
is with difficulty brought into accord with our northern clima- 
tes, and produces important evidence against the acceptance of 
a connection between architectural forms and climate. 

Porticos, loggias, balconies and bay windows, are as native 
‘to the north as to the south; the bay window is a characterist- 
ic peculiarity of the ancient Arabian and of the northern Goth- 
ic dwelling. 

Note 9. See Ebers. ‘Aegypten in Bild und Wort. Stuttgart 2 
Leipzig. 1879-80. Street in Suez. TI. p 29. Street in Cairo. 
77. py 108. Street in Coptte OQuerter. ZT. p 198. 

4. Wooden and Stone Architecture. 
Like its precursors, Grecian architecture became a stone style, 


and it is actuelly a fact that most Grecian settlements were lo- 
cated, where an abundance of serviceable stone was to be obtain- 


u 
esus, and other places. It could become a stone architecture on- 
ly by preliminary steps and transitions, just as was: likewise 
the case with its forerunners, those of Egypt end of Asia Minor. 

Wood and clay (loam) are the first building materials in coun- 
tries without stone, or at a time when men did not understand 
how to cut stones, and textile fabrics, wood, and metal, are the 
recipients of architectonic arnamental forms. 

5. Esypt. 

For the precedence of a wooden to a stone architecture, the 

rock-cut tombs of +eni-Hassan in Fsypt bear witness, whose corn- 
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20 
‘jces ‘imitate wooden construction. 

In the structares which served as models for these tombs, 
the wooden columns had already been earlier replaced by stone 
columns, leaving with the latter the form of cap remaining bet- 
ween the column and beam as evidence of their origin. (Pig. 7). 

Thus originated there at a certain time the mixed method of 
construction with wood and stone, in place of which was later 
introduced that entirely of stone. 

6. cAsia. 

In the ancient monuments of Susa and Babylon is preserved 
the original type of the Asiatic system of construction. Thick 
walls of sun-dried bricks connected by vaults or terraced roofs, 

/g, according to whether wood was available or not, characterize 
then. 

frunks of trees served to cover as well as strensthen the ma- 

sonry, and a facing of burned and glazed bricks protected the 
sun-dried bricks from destruction. Tunnel vaulis and pendentive 
domes were already built at the era of Darius: Cuneiform texts 
speak of posts of cedar wood, decorated by gold leaf, which 
supported a wooden roof covered with the skins of animals. 

The Bible tells us of the wood-work of Solomon’s Temple and 
Palace, with the use of stone for the substructure at the same 
time, and Strabo admits that in Babylon(for lack of stone) the 
columns were made of plam trunks. . 

7, Gyprus. 

The combination of wood and stone may also be shown in the an- 
cient Cyprian ROR The Temple at Agios Photios was built 
before Grecian influences, very simple in architecture, the cel- 
la entirely constructed of unburnt bricks, thickly plastered in- 
side and outside and colored, in accordance with a custom preser- 
ved there until this day in the building of porticos and peri- 
styles, had the shafts of the columns of wood, while the bases 
and capitals were made of stone. 

Note :10. See Cesnola. Cyprus. 

Also compare the system of construction hanéed down in Lycia, 
as it-is still preserved in the lowlands, an example of whichis 
given “in Fig. 8. 

Pia 8. bycia and Persia. 

Later stone columns:in Asia Minor incontestably bear the stamp 

of their wooden origin and are in some sense the archaistic model 
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of the Ionic column. 

The Lycian rock-cut tombs even slavishly imitate the ancient 
wooden house, from which stone monumental construction later 
developed under changed conditions, which already operated more 
freely on Persian monuments, while all ornaments on the latger 
are suppressed, which would too strongly recall the abandoned 
wooden construction. 

9. Thin and-Thick Columns; Glose and Wide Spacing. 

Where in nations found ‘in connection with Egyptians and Asiat- 
ics, and who received their civilization from the former, col- 
umns came into use in architecture, the “thin.scolumns” are to be 
referred to Asiatic, the “thick columns” to Egyptian origin. 

Close and wide spacing then depend upon the nature and resis- 
tance of the columns and of the supporting beam resting on then. 

10. Greece | 

We learn from Homer’s poems, that enclosing and division walls 
were built of stone, and that these were covered with wood, mei- 
als and tapestries. The roof consisted of beams with a layer of 
clay, where the ceiling beams were made of fir wood and were 
borne by beams resting on posts or columns. 

According to the evidence of this and other writers, the fol- 
lowing methods of construction of religious buildings may now 
be determined. 

11. Weeden Temple. 

1. fhe Wooden Temple, which is not invariably to be regarded 
as evidence of the highest antiouvity; for the means at command 
and the building material found at the locality decided the mater- 
dal execution, as at present. 

For this may be cited:-- the single wooden column in the Hera- 
don at Olympia (Pausanias, V2. , 1€); the Sanctugry of Poseidon 
Hippios near Mantinee, built of oaken beams by Agamedes and Tre- 
phonios (Pausanias, VITI, 10); the Column of Oenemaos, cracked 
by age and held together by iron bands (Pausanias, V, 20); the 
Temple of Hera in Metapont, whose columns were of wild grape vine 
wood. (The grape vine, on account of its size, was rightly clas- 
sed among the trees by the ancients. Plinius. Bist. Nat. XIV, 2). 

“On the market-place of Elis, I saw another form of temple, 
low and without walls, the roof borne by oaken columns. That 
this is a tomb is the unanimous belief of the inhabitants”, Pau- 
sanias further says. (VI, 24). 
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12. Metal Temple. 

Here should also be placed the Metal Temple or that covered 
with metal, whose former existence was atiested by Plutarch and 
Pausanias, by the citation of the Temple of Athena Chalkoides 
(5 th or 4 th century ?) and by the statement, that the third 

Temple of ‘Apollo in Delphi was constructed of metal(648 - 645). 
13. Temple of Mixed Materials. 

2. The Temple built of wood and stone combined, in which the 
substructure with the enclosing walls and free columns were of 
masonry (stone, bricks or sun-dried bricks), out the beams, roof, 
and the cornice were of wood, when the latter was usually covered 
with bronze and terra cotta (WYetapont), a custom later transfer- 

/), red to stone monuments (Treasury of Geloans in Olympia, Temple in 
Selinus). This system of construction may be designated as an ex- 
periment, @ period of endeavor, of progress, and of development 
of temple architecture, a progression to the final forn. 

14. Masonry Temple. 

38. The Masonry Temple, in which the entire external architect~- 
ure was constructed of stone, and only the structural parts sup- 
porting the covering of the roof (purlins and rafters) and at most 
the ceiling of the cella (not the ceiling of the columnar port- 
ico) were build of wood. 

Note 11. See further, Chipiez. Histoire critique des ortgings et 
de la formation des ordres grees. Faris. 1876. 

The Greeks attained to an exclusive stone construction, like 
the Egyptians, in only a few monuments (Tower of Winds, Choragic 
Monument of Lysicrates, and others). The climatic differences of 
the two countries required in the former the gable roof instead 
of the horizontal roof of stone slabs, and the Egyptians had gl- 
ready long prohibited the use of wood in their religious monume 
ents, when the Greeks commenced to use fluted stone columns. This 
indeed occurred in the time of the ruie of Psamtik, when Egypt 
was openedsto foreigners. | 

Chipiez - and Dieulafoy believe that the date of the earliest 
Doric stone temple should not be placed earlier than ‘in the 7 th 
century (Paestum and Selinus, end of 7 th century, Metapont and 
Akragas at end and beginnings of 6 th century). . 

Hote 12. See Note 11. 

Rote 18. L’ Art antique de la Ferse, Achamenides, Farthes, Sas- 
sanides. Faris. 1884-85. 
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28 
15. Building Materials of the Masonry Temple. 

In relation to the materials of the masonry temple, Pausanias 
states that the (then alread roofless and ruined) Bortico of 
Kotys in Epidauros was built of unburnt bricks, tosether with 
a small Chapel of Asciepios in Panopeus ‘in Phocis, and the 
Temple in Stiris in the vicinity, cities without market-places, 
gymnasia, theaters, or water, where men dwelt in low buts, like 
mountain cabins and near a torrent. We likewise mention here 
the upper portion of the walls of the celia of the Heraion in 
Olympia and a part of the walls in Troja (Hissarlik). 

The ancient Temple of Apollo in Megara (later rebuilt in 
marble by Hadrian), a Temple of Proserpina in Argos, and the 


Philippeion in Olympia, were built of burned bricks. On the 


roof of the royal hall in the Keramicos in Athens were ment- 
jioned Sculptures in clay like statues. For the extended ser- 
ies of architectural works ‘in Greece further enumerated by 
him, porous or crystalline limestone is designated as the 
structural material; Fleusinian, Pentelican and Parian marbles 
for the monuments of Athens, local tufaceous limestone for 

the Temple of Zeus in Olympia, and tufa for the terraces in 
the Altis there. Local stone is briefly designated for the 
Temple of Athene in Pellene; the circular walls of Ambrosus 
were of bleck local stone; the buildings. in Bassae, Mantinea 
and Tegea were famous for their beauty and for the jointing 

of the stones; “in Megara is noted a unigue and extremely white 
shell marble, softer than common marble. The neighboring guar- 
ry of Koressos furnished the magnificent white marble for the 
Temple of Artemis in Ephesus, and the batomia within the walls 
of Syracuse supplied for its buildings an excellent light gray 
porous limestone (like the Paris stone of our time). A yellew 
and yellowish gray porous limestone was employed in Akragas, 
Sélinus and Egsesta (similar to the Jaumont stone of Metz), 
both kinds being by their structure well suited to receive a 
durable coating of stucco. All the kinds of stone named could 
be quarried in blocks of any desired dimensipns. 

Note 14. ‘According to the excavations, the Fhilippeton con- 
sists of porous ashiars, whose red coating of stucco is sttil 
preserved. 

16. Bevelopment of Forms. 
The formal development of wooden and stone forms, of terra 
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cotta facings, metallic coverings and ornamental pieces, their 
origin, derivation, and transformations, will be treated under 
the forms and construction of the chief parts of the different 
orders. It will here only be generally stated that certain al- 
lied relations between wooden and stone structures may always 
pe pointed out in their appearance; in both cases, they are 
built with posts, columns and beams, to facilitate repairs of 
supports and ceiling. Therefore similar ornaments also occur 
on the elements in both materials, which are used in like ways. 
For this reason, the ceiling beams in both methods of construc- 
tion must likewise show similar forms of cross section; styl- 


istically correct decorations of the wooden free columns must 


follow the direction of the fibres, and therefore on these col- 
umns, just as well as on stone columns, these may consist of 
flutes. The same is true of the fascias of the architrave. 
Ceilings and roofs may both in wood and in stone be composed 
of structural elements lying horizontally or resting inclined 
against each other. In the latter way, the ceilings of the very 
ancient Sanctuary of Apollo on Delos is composed of stone slabs 
(Figs. 9). The same thing occurred at the entrances to the tombs 
of the Esyptian pyramids (Fig. 10), and also in a later monu- 
ment, the Tower of Winds in Athens (Fig. 11). Compare also the 
buildings in the Hauran and the stone corbels at the overhang- 
ing stories of certain Florentine buildings (Via porta rossa). 
17, Oldest Structures of Masonry. (Heroic Period). 

Phe stone structures to be regarded: as the oldest on Grecian 
soil are the massive walls of Tiryns, Mycenae, and Argos, the 
first of these being probably already constructed 12 centuries 
B. G. and ruined by the Argives about 468 B. ©. We find simil- 
ar walls in Asia Minor at Kalynda and JIassos in Caria, partly 
laid in regular, partly in random courses, also on Cyprus, Rho- 
des, Orete, in the Detta of the Nile, and in southern Italy. 
Who constructed them? Were they members of workmen of a cert- 
ain race, whose home became too crowded, and seeking new dwel- 
ling places or employments, they took their way over the coasts 
of Asia Minor towards Europe, leaving behind them these vesti- 
ges of their industry? 

Or are these similarly constructed walls in the localities 
mentioned independent of each other, similar results of like 
conditions, produced by nations building in stone? 
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But similar walls are also found ‘in China and on the table 
land of Peru. Cuzco, 12,858 ft. above the sea (capital of the 
Inca kingdom and conovered by the Spaniards in 1538), exhibits 
considerable remains thereff; these are the ruins of a sreat 
Temple of the Sun (Ynti), on whose site now stands a monastery, 
and the ancient Palace of the Incas. We are here amazed by the 
accurate jointing of the very large blocks of granite and por- 
phyry of irregular form and laid without mortar. The fortifica- 
tions of the neighboring Gerro (Ollantay Tambo) are also won- 
derful, the exovisitely wrought stones of which must have been 
transported across the river from the guarry 2 leagues distent. 
The stone walls are composed #f blocks of hard granite, up to 
7,65 £t. wide,°12.3 ft. long, and 6.66°f{t.'‘or nore-in” trices. 
ness. Colossal slabs of stone with reentrant polygenal angles 
alternate in the lower portion of the wall with smaller polys- 
onal intermediate blocks, while materials of more nearly equal 
dimensions are employed above these. 

But the walls are not merely constructed similarly; their open- 
ings have the same form as in Fsypt, western Asia and Greece, 
the upright trapezoidal form of doorway diminished upwards. In 
some cases, the so-called “ears” are even clearly indicated; 
the pyramidal batter of the wall and the decoration of the door- 
way by sacred animal forms in relief @ge also to be found. 

One step further:- if we consider the objects of art indus- 
try found in Peruvian ‘tombs, we here find ornaménts and patteras, 

Lowhose affinities in form with Egyptian, Asiatic, and Grecian, . 
motives cannot be denied. The chess-board pattern, the fret, etc. 
occur in a perfectly developed state on textile fabrics and 
tapestries. The combination of colors therein ‘is generally ve- 
ry happy; fringes of thin cords are found, as well as tassels 
of wool and cotton, and borders of small pieces: of mother-of- 
pearl or gayly colored feathers are sewed on the edge of the 
tapestry, upon whilh thin plates of gold or silver are freo- 
vently sewn, -- embroidery work as found on the very ancient 
Assyrian garments. Fngravings on copper weapons very distinet- 
ly represent the waves of the sea, that characteristic Egypt- 
‘ian and Grecian decoration! 

‘Also on Chinese pottory of ancient times and on Mexican pot- 
tery (now in the British Museum) are found ornaments, that pos- 
striking resemblances to the Grecian; the fret pattern from 
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31 
Yucatan leaves nothing to be desired in perfection of form -in 
comparison with the Grecian, even as little as the Mexican sea 
wave pattern and also the recurved ovate leaf (Fig. 12). 

The centers of civilization in the New World are on the tab- 
ble lands of Peru, Cundimarca, and Mexico, but in the Olid World 
they are always in a level country! ‘Is there really a connect- 
jon between these works of the New and Old Worlds, allied -in 
structure and form, but separated by nearly 3000 years? This 
much is certain, that when Evropeans became acouainted with A- 
merica, the so-called copper colored and peculiarly character- 
istic American existed there; did he belong to an Asiatic race, 
which had immigrated in undetermined past ages, or have we to 
consider a copper colored Adam? the keys- are not lost; I bel- 
ieve in no connection here -in the forst place, for similar ideas 
are everywhere the result of similer needs, and a wish to con- 
clude that certain similar monuments in different parts of the 
world are due to the same authors, is at least deceptive. 

The same diea is expressed by Virchow in his preface to Sehlie- 
mann’s Tlios:- “But experience has taught us how uncertain are 
archaelosgical “syiding muscles”. The human mind finds in dif- 
ferent localities the same things and in the same place different 
things. ‘In the same period are developed certain artistic or 
technical forms without any connection between the artists or 
workmen.” 

The Phoenicians were already settled on the coast of Syria in 
2000.B. 0., and they transported the developed civilization of 
Egypt and Babylonia to all the shores of the Mediterranean Sea; 
acauisitiveness led this mobile Semetic race to Great Britain 
and ‘India. Its proud cities have disappeared from the earth; 
but vestiges of their activity in building are preserved for 
us in the noble ashlar walls on the island of Arvad and near 
Marathus; remains of temples on Malta, Gozze,. and at Amrith 
are further evidences thereof, as well as the massive substruc- 
tures on the shore and in the Oitadel of Carthage, and in the 
retaining walls of the Temple of Solemon, constructed about 
$014 B. G. The wall with closely fitting joinis is built of great 
plocks, moderately bonded; these blocks have drafted margins 
With rough projecting faces. 

Similar characteristics are found in the old walls on the 
Argolic Gulf; Euripides says that these were in accordance with 
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Phoenician rules of building. The Phoenicians and Carians are 
named as the earlier ‘inhabitants of the Greek islands. The 
latter were often intimately connected with the Hyksos, who 
ruled in Egypt, and they settled in the Greek islands after 
being expelled from Egypt. Mention is made of tbe immigration 
of Phoenician and Egyptian colonists into Greece. Pelasgians 
also make their appearance; they are now barbarians, now an- 
cestors of the Hellenes, then a Hellenic race. We will not 
linger in the foggy and dangerous path of ethnographic research; 


i, conform to Schliemann’s view, that the name Pelassian was 
(originally the designation of some one of the many races, which 


formeriy’ Inhabited Greece, and that this name was later employ- 
ed as the most general appellation of all Prehellenic races, 
without regard to-its true ethnographic relations. But the Hel- 
lenes, which we thus oppose to the Pelasgians, were doubtless 


nothing more than a single member of the series of allied races 


comprised under the common name of “Pelassians”. 

This masonry is termed Pelasgian and also Cyclopean. Semper 
calls it polygonal masonry. 

We find the walis here considered to be constructed of ir- 
resular blocks with spalis in the interstices of the joints, 


‘or of carefully wrought polygonal blocks; others consist of 


horizontal courses of stones (Fig. 13), whose end joints are 
not always vertical and whose bed joints frequently encroach 
on otber courses. All three kinds occur at the same time. Schlie- 
mann divides them-into walls of the I, Ti, and III epochs, but 
also considers them as contemporary. 

What was the purpose of these gigantic walls? Among the Phoe- 
nicians, they served as dykes and guays, as protecting walis, 
and as substructures of temples; in Argolbis, they were bulwarks 
for offense and defense, the besinning of a civic commonwealth. 


‘Accordingly as each men readily abandoned bis dwellings place 


in earlier times, when compelled by a stronger nad! sinee there 
was nO commerce nor rational agriculture in Greece and no 
wealth to be acovired, but merely existence to be prolonged, 
yet circumstences were changed, when men strove for meney, for- 
tune and profit. Acaouisitions must be secured, protected, and 
defended from mankind, to whom gains won ovickly, boldly and 
without toil were preferable to those earned by the industry 
and labor of the bands; defended agains# robbery, a vocation 
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conferring fame and not disgrace. The possessors gathered to- 
gether; the poorer entered the service of the richer; the | 
strongest led and ruled the originally small corporate body. 
Mining and defense took place behind the walis mentioned, and 
these circumstances thus gave occasion for strong dwelling 
places enclosed by walls. Thucydides places the oldest cities 
far from the sea, thoserfounded later close to it, the former 
protected by their natural situation, the latter by walls. 

Thus may conditions have probably been ‘in Greece at the time 
of the Trojan War (between 1200 and 1100 B.C.), the first gen- 
eral and politically important undertaking of the Hellenic 
race. 

18. Walis of Tyrins. , 

The lower circular walls of Tyrins, whose materials were ta- 
ken from a stone cuarry about a heff hour distant from the ei- 
ty (see what was said of Settlements), belong by their const- 


ruction to the most primitive masonry. 


fhe stones are of the most diverse sizes, just as they came 
from the quarry, without any further work on the end, bed, or 
face surfaces, and are laid in courses without any cementing 
material: the interstices produced by the courses are filled 
with small stone spalls also laid dry. The larger blocks meas- 
ure 4.92 to 6.56 ft. long and up to 3.28 ft. high (Pig. 14). 
The walls must originally have had a heeght of 59 ft. in some 
places. 

The casemate-like galleries and their vaulting within these 
walls are unique. Their clear width averages 6.5 ft. (exact 
measures are impossible in consequence of the rough and uncut 
surfaces of the stone), with a height of about 9.84 ft. The 
walls are composed of three vertical courses, and the ceiling 
is of two courses of asblars on each side corbelled out bey- 
ond each other, the rude and rough blocks of the uppermost one 
being bonded together at top, and resting against each other 
in an arbitrary and inexact manner, resulting from the acciden- 
tal forms-of the stones. With the rude shapes of the stones, 
this kind of vavlting can just es little be termed pointed-ar- 
ched, as can the triangular openings in the external wall of 
the gallery, also formed by corbelling and extending down to 
the ground. Similar well openings are found in the regularly 
coursed walls of an ancient structure near Missolonghbi. 
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19. Walls of ‘Argos. 

Cyclopean walls of a perfected type, very carefully executed 
and coursed with polygonal ashlars, are found on the slopes of 
the steep Abd bare rock, on which stands the citadel of hLaris- 
sa, the former fortress of Argos; they terminate a series of 
ancient monuments, which extends -in the vicinity of the pres- 
ent city. The material is a limestone, now shining with a fine 
cool gray and glowing with warm tints ‘in other places, that 
comes from the immediate vicinity. The faces of the larger 
blocks are 3.81 ft. by 4.27 ft. to 5.91 ft., with neatly pro- 
jecting feces free from great irresgulerities and unevennesses; 
the faces gently curve at the edges, which are dressed with 
great exactness, showing the very close contact of the stones 
in the well preserved portions. Mortar is also not employed 
here. The indenting of one stone into another is freauently 
quite artificial: the external surfaces of the ashlars are ir- 
resuler pentagons, hexagons or heptagons. The lower corner- 
stone of the wall bears on -its outer surface a nearly unrecog- 
nizable low relief (a sitting figure about 1.18 ft. high), above 
which is an obliterated inscription (Pig. 15). 

Braun and Semper recognize the latent principle of the arch 
in this irregular network of ashlars subject to tension and com- 
pression. The blocks do not rest on each other as in walls of 
ashtars in horizontal courses; they actually form arches under 
compression on account of their peculier errangement. I may 
question whether this was the reason for the complicated jgoint- 
ing; the peculiar forms of the materials probably supplied the 
leading motive therefor. The limestone ashlars or brececia-like 
stones, of which most polygonal walls are constructed, always 
have a short conchoidal fracture, and the roughly broken ash- 
lars always have a rounded face, which is most readily and econ- 
omicaliy dressed with short sides. Materials in strata and 
breakink into regular blocks is never used for polygonal mason- 
ry; compare the retaining walls of Jerusalem, built of ashlars 
from the Lebanon (Fig. 13). 

Viollet-le-Duc believes these polygonal walls to result from 
the accidental forms of tbe quarried stones or boulders; there- 
fore the broadest stones are placed at the bottom in the first 
course on the ground; the angle between the stones already set 


‘is measured by a bevel, and a stone with about the same angle 
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the succeeding courses(Fig. 16 
20. Walls of Mycenae. 

Mycenae near Argos exhibits the third kind of Cyclopean ma- 
soenry; the finest remains exist-in the side walls of the so- 
called Treasury of ‘Atreus and in those of the Gate of the bions, 
which forms the entrance to the Acropolis. The stone ouarry 
is also here in the immédiate vitinity; the material being sup- 
plied by the slopes of the two-peaked Mt. Euboa 2297 ft. bigh, 
which surrounds the Argolic amphitheatre. The blocks are laid 
‘in courses, neither exactly horizontal nor quite parallel, the 
end joints not being always vertical, and no mortar is used. 

The faces of the ashlars are parallelograms or trapezoids; the 
external surfaces are made tolerably even, so far as permitted 
by the nature of the material; the stones are somewhat curved 
towards the edges, so that the joints do not exactly fit. The 
ratio of height to length varies from 1 to 2 or 1 to 3, to 1 to 

254 and 1 to 5. The lintel of the doorway is one of the largest 
wrought stones ever used in architecture. The stability of this 
masonry chiefly depends on the use of the largest blocks possi- 
ble, besides the bonded coursins. 

The lintel of the Gate of the Lions is 14.76 ft. long, °7.87 
ft. wide, and 3.67 ft. high at the middle, its upper side being 
curved, and it has e clear length of 9.35 ft., the opening being 
about 0.74 ft. narrower at top. It is not loaded by the masen- 
ry above it, but the originally 5 courses are corbelled ont to 
relieve it. The resulting triangular opening in the masonry is 
then closed by a slab, bearing the most ancient monumental 
sculptured decoration in Greece. The feeling, that demanded 
the fine and careful treatment of the ashlars, must also have 
required the use of sculptured ornament, as we have likewise 
seen in completed masonry at Argos. The relief slab shows (two 
bases placed very near each other and covered by a common stone: 
(Schliemann believes this to be an altar); from this a column 
rises in the central line of the triangle, whose base is formed 
by a slightly projecting slab, its greatly injured shaft being 
joined to the capital by a feebly expressed apophyge. :* The 
column was originally diminished very slightly downwards. In 
the present condition of the original (not the plaster cast), 
it is hard to accurately determine the amount of this diminution. 
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fhe capital consists of a. square abacus, beneath which “is a 
heavy annular torus, a gentle transition existing between this 
and the angles of the abacus or the projecting triangular sur- 
faces; below this is a calyx-like member terminating with an 
astragal next the shaft. On the abacus lie four :rolls, represen-~ 
ted in front as circular disks (similar to. those mentioned on 
Lydian sepulchral monuments), above which is a square slab from 
vbich a sculptured flower probably arose, as may be seen in anal- 
agous representations on ancient coins. Two animal forms, said 
by Pausanias to be lions, stand on the pedestal and extend to- 
wards the column. Their heads and the upper portion of the tri- 
angular slab no longer exist. The peculiar fractured surface 
and also the metallic dowells for the heads show that these heads 
were not of one piece with the slab, but were fastened to it. 
The small space remaining on the slab proves that they must have 
looked outwards from the relief. It-is conjectured that the 
heads were of metal, and this may be true. The treatment of the 
muscites and the soft forms of the bodies, as well as the tails 
without tufts, recall Assyrian perceptions and mode of treat- 
nent (Fig. 17). 0: 

Note 15. Compare the allied Fhrygian monuments, the ivory hilts 
of Henidi, and the isgland-stones of Crete and Rhodes. Seer-- 
dour. ef Hell 2 Studies .tet . 8,0 Sten 27, 184 

21. Phoenician Masonry. 

Of especial interest is the Phoenician masonry of the Temple 
at Hhagiar Kim, about 4 1/2 miles south of the village of Krendi 
on Malta. Fnormous slabs of stone set upright first enclose a 
semicircle, above which commences the horizontally coursed mas- 
onry of great oblong blocks, an arrangement retained in prin- 
ciple in the cella wall of the Grecian temple of the best /per- 
‘lod. The Temple of Poseidon at Paestum, the Temple of Zeus at 
Olympia, the Parthenon, the Theseion, the Erectheion, etc., 
have first above the ground the space-enclosing courses of stones 
set on edge, above this being only the bonded and coursed ash- 
lar mesonry. 

‘In the Temple of Melkart, the masonry of large stones is com- 
posed of irregular blocks, one.set on another, only restricted 

i,by the dimensions of the blocks; no cementing material is any- 
A) where used between the separate stones: 
These ancient stone monuments of Phoenician and Peiassgian ori- 
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gin are so grand and mighty, that one may pvereeive and be as- 
tonished at their expression of an architectural formative pow- 
er, though rudely acting, although they were equalled and fre- 
quently excelled in expression during the Kenegissance period by 
the gigantic palaces of the Florentine nobility. Ashlars 26.24 
ft. long, as in the Pitti Palace, with bosses projecting 2.95 
to 8.26 ft., as in the masonry of the terrace of the same pal- 
ace, were not often found or excelied in antiquity. 

Polygonal masonry is freauently considered to be a criterion 
of great ase, but verious monuments prove this to have been em- 
ployed in later times in nearly all periods of the Foman empire, 
both in Asia Manor and also in Greece. 

22. Dryopic Walls. 

Anotber kind of masonry reouires mention, the so-called Dryo- 
pic masonry existing in the remains of ancient buildings»éy Eu- 
boa. Its peculiarity is due to the nature of the materials. 
hong slabs, breaking proportionally thin and left rough on ail 
sides as quarried, are laid on each other without mortar in 
courses, leveled up and the joints are filled with small stones. 
The walls therefore have a thickness of at least 6.56 ft. 

£3. Walls of Artificial Blocks. 

For the walls of sun-dried bricks mentioned by Pausanias, man- 

‘ifest evidence has been found since the discoveries in heaps of 


x 


ruins at Hissarlik. 
fhe bricks are bonded in courses; the masonry “is strensthened 

by wooden anchors duilt in and ‘is constructed as in Fig. 19. The 
unburnt bricks are made of clay mixed with chopped straw and have 
a thickness of 3.9 to 5.9 ins., with a length af to 25.6 “ans7, 
while the clay mortar joints are from .89 to 1.18 ins. thick. The 
surface of the wall is freauently covered by a2 thin white wash of 
clay (like pipe clay) 

Hote 18. See Durm. Zum Kampf um Troja. Berlin. 1890. Reprint 
from Cent. d. Eauverwa 1890, 

a8: 24. Palaces of Kulers. 

Palaces of Rulers, Citadels, dwellings of powerful individuals, 
strongholds for the safekeeping of acquired wealth and the preser- 
vation of ornaments and treasures, monumental sepulchres of rv- 
lers, memorials for posterity, all these remains of buildings are 
of architectural importance. 
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poems, from which we must conceive the palaces of the rulers to 
have peen somewhat finer, than would be supposed from the de- 
fiant and rude fortress walls, if Thucydides be not mistaken, 
when he says (of course in reference to another point), “It 
should be undesstood that Homer, as a poet, exasserates the 
greatness and beauty of things.” so 

The Palace of Menelaos at Sparta gleamed (with bronze, Silver, 


gold, amber and ivory; walls plated with bronze, leaves and 
jambs of doors overlaid with plates: of sgcld and silver, are 
found in the Palace of Alkinous. 

Homer calls Mycenae “righ in gold”; Thucydides mentions the 
great treasures of Pelops, brought from Asia by hin, and that 
made possible his power and the assignment of his name to this 
portion of the country; his déscendants, the Pelopides Atreus 
and Agamemnon, should be considered as “augmentors” of the pos- 
sessions of the family until the breaking-out of the Trojan 
War. 25. Royal Palace in Tiryns. 

5. Royal Palace in Tiryns. 

The Homeric descriptions were succeeded by the results of 
the excavations in the GCitedel of Tiryns, at Mycenae, and at 
Troja, which are aided by our presentation of a ruler’s pal- 
ace, even if this be merely based on a ground plan. The latter 
(Fig. 20) exhibits the arrangement of the walls of the upper 
Citadel, as it appeared with its massive fortificetions on the 
‘Isolated bill-top, rising from the plain. The ashlers of these 
are limestone blocks, roughed or more smoothly dressed, freq- 
uently set in horizontal courses, and ere set without mortar, 
as commonly done in antiquity, which would have had but a hin- 
ited value in thin layers with the dimensions of the blocks. 
In the lapse of time, the joints and cavities have become fil- 
led with dust and clayey earth, which has suggested the use of 
clay mortar, but which would ‘indeed have been no better than 
ordinary lime mortar. 

Note 17. See Schitemann. Ttryns. Prehistoric palace of the 
King of Tiryns, ete. Letpzig. 1886. 

Borrmann. Die Burg von Tiryns. Cent. d. Bauverw. 1886. p 89. 

Schuchhardt. Sehiitemann’s Ausgrabungen in Troja, Tiryns, Hy- 
ken#? Orchomenos, Ithaka im Lichte der heutigen Wissenschaft. 
Letpztg. 1890. 

Hote. 18. Stone biocks on the tower are 8.28 ft. high and wp 
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18.7 ft. tong: others are 5.58 ~t. ta iength. 

The assumption that the water channels were likewise set 
with clay mortar is evidently to be rejected. 

Note 19. See Schuchhardt. -p. 40. 

On the northwest slope of the hill of Mycenae have been found 
passages in the walls, like those at Tiryns, and which are 
covered by ashlars corpelled out. Cthers are horizontally cov- 
ered, so that-in some places, the horizontal coverings aiter- 
nates with a polygonal one. In connection with these, a simi- 
larly constructed passage 4.26 ft. wide leads down about 50 
steps to a cistern. The very ‘rongh and irregularly dressed 
walis and ceiling are here covered by a coat of white-gray s 
stucco 1.18 -ins. thick, which follows’ the rough surface of the 
ashlars. The appearance recalls thet of certain grottos of 
the late Renaissance, where the rock-work is made of stucco 
and cement mortar. 

We may well assume in Tiryns a similar coating on the surf- 
aces of walls and ceilings of similar passages in the walls. 
The use of these passages for storing provisions and for occu- 
pation by men and animals, thus becomes more propable. 

fhe ground plan of the Palace is explained by the discovers, 
Schliemann and Dérpfeld, as follows, and this explanation may 
be less readily attacked, since the statements agree with the 
reality in all points, of which a control of place and loca- 
tion convinces us. | 

Yote 20. Fig. 20 is a facsimile reproduction from Cent. da. 
Bauverw. 1886.9. 91. 

“As shown by a glance at the vlan (Fig. 20), the fortifica- 
tions of the upper city exhibit sreat differences in strength 
and form. The most remarkable parts here comprise the south 
wall and the southern half of the east wall, especially since 
we have been informed of the plan of the freauently described 
so-called “salleries”. The walls here, especially in their low- 
er portions, are penetrated by longs narrow passages e, adjoin- 


‘ing which are externally a number of rooms f. These internal 


passages, as well as the stairways leading down to them, were 
all covered by means of corbelled-out courses of stone, and 
were probably once lighted by openings like loopholes, as may 
still be regognized in the passage on the south side. What 
the purpose of the arrangement described may have Been, cannot 
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be stated with complete certainty; yet the author of the work 
on Tiryns properly refers to entirely similar designs within 
the enclosing walls of Oarthage, which we know trom Appian 
(Hist. Roman. I. Bekker. 1842. p. 220, 1-8) served as stables, 
as well as for occupation by men, provisions and war material. 
It appears questionable, how the now destroyed upper portions 
of the walls were constructed, and among other points, whether 
the plan of the lower casemates was repeated there, asin Gar- 
thage. To the inner side of the upper walls, and especially at 
the level of tbe pavement of the entrance street or of the fore- 
court, port®cos appear to have been attached. 

In the southwest angle of the Citadel and on a natural proj- 
ection of the rock is found a massive tower with two internal 
rooms, whose purpose remains uncertain, and further northward 
is an entrance stakrway to the Citadel, protected by a separate 
vexternal work, and by means of which a person coming from the 
sea would first pass up to the middle terrace of the Citadel, 
and then by another stairway to the passage adjoining the men’s 
hall of the Palace. Two other side entrances, which perhaps had 
the twofold purpose of serving as entrances and sally-ports, 
are found in the lower Citadel; whether a similar one also once 
existed at the now destroyed southwest angle is no longer to be 
recognized. The principal gateway b could be used for chariots 
and horses, and turned away from the sea, lies at the middle of 
the eastern longer side, and is accessible by a ramp 15.4 ft. 
wide, which ascends beside the wall. Within the gateway, the way 
divides to the lower citadel, to the middle terrace, and on the 
left to the upper citadel. The way to the lower citadel leads 
through a narrow aliey between the eastern wall and the Palace 
itself, first through an inner barrier gate c, and thenee by a 
Separate ascent upwards to the southwest angle of the citadel, 
from which by a sharp turn to the right, one passes into the 
outer propyleion i before the courtyard of the citadel. This 
oropyleion represents in its plan with external and internal 
porticss andt the true gateway wall between them, the simplest 
form of the model for the designs of gateways later treated by 
Grecian art in such different ways. The base of the walls in 
rubble stone, the stone thresholds with holes for wooden door 
jambs, and the circular plinths of the columns, are still pres- 
erved. From the inner portico of the propyleion, we can go 
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through a narrow passage directly to the courts before the won- 
en’s dwelling, and passing straight forward from thence, enter 
“the great court. This is the fore-court of the Palace, entered 
through a gateway k, similar to the preceding, but considerably 
smaller; one first enters a court about 3380 sq. ft. in area, 
surrounded by porticos. Just on the right of the entrance through 
the sateway have been found the remains of an altar with a sac- 
rificial pit. This was pbrhaps an altar of Zeus Herkeios, some- 
times mentioned by Homer as found in the aule. The pavement of 
the court is almost entirely preserved and consists of a coat- 
ing of lime,and the water is removed by a drain at the north- 
west angle. Opposite the altar and looking towards the south, 
lies the chief apartment of the Palace, The men’s apartment m 
(megaron), a rectangle 38.7 by 32.2 ft., characterized alike 
by its size as well as by its preferred location on the bigh- 
est point of the rock of the citadel, and accessible from the 
court through a portico and a separate vestibule. Four columns 
supported the ceiling of the hall, at whose centre, in conform- 
ity to the statements of Homer, is found a circular structure, 
probably the hearth. 

The dwelling of the woden is on the east of the men’s apart- 
ments, but is not in direct cennection with them. It exhibits 
a plan corresponding to that of the men’s dwelling, though sia- 
vler; first a court, then a portico, from which one passes dir- 
ectly into the hall, and by side doors into the adjoining pas- 
sages. The women’s apartment has an area of about 462 sa. ft.; 
a hearth appears to have existed at its centre, just asin the 
men’s hall. The floor consists of a coating: of lime. in the south- 
west angle, remains of the ancient stucco on the wall with pain- 
ted decorations have been found in place. 

The purpose of the numerous other apertments of the Palace 
is not so assured es that of those mentioned. A series of rooms 
accessible by passzges and vestibules lies in the northeast:an- 
gle; in these should be recognized the sleeping apartments, and 
also perhaps the armory and treasury of the ruler. Two narrow 
adjoining rooms on the north side of the court, according to 
Dérpfeld’s conjecture, contained the stairway to the roof, or to 
a possible upper story. From the court before the women’s hall, 
one passes further southward to a third court. This, with all 
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J/ adjoining apartments, may have served for housekeeping purpos- 


es, and the rooms lying next the front gateway for the quart- 
ers of the guard and watch at the gateway.- Another and in part 
badly ruined group of apartments adjoins the men’s hall and its 
court on the west. Only one room of these may be determined 

with certainty, the bath-room a, whose floor consists of a sin- 
gle enormous slab of stone 9.84 ft. wide, 13.2 long and 2.3 -in 
thickness, with a total weight of about 44,000 lbs. On the rais- 
ed margin of the stone, uhich has a channel for carrying off the 
water, are regularly spaced holes for dowells, according to Dérp- 
feld’s conjecture, for fixing,a wainscoting of wooden planks. 
Frasments of a great path-tut /of clay have been found, which 
stood in this room. The location of the bath-room in the vicini- 
ty of the men’s court and in convenient connection with the mes- 
aron certainly agrees with the ancient custom, also mentioned 

by Homer, of first affording the refreshment of the bath -in part 
to the coming stranger, before he was received at the hospita- 
Die hearth. 

fhe lines of the walls of suarried stone rise but little above 
the ground; we frequently find only thresholds and vestiges of 
location; in other places, we still see on the external surfaces 
the clay coating up to 3.15 ins. thick, covered by neatly smceoth- 
ed lime plaster, partly with painted decorations. The few remains 
of building stones (quarried) makes it probable that the super- 
structure was built of wood and unburnt bricks. To design a rep- 
resentation of the appearance of this structure must be left to 
the reader and his imigination. 

Zote 21. In the mode of building still common today in the Fél- 
oponnessus, and especialiy in the vicinity of Tiryns, with un- 
burnt bricks and wooden anchors, the enclosing masonry usually 
stands on a course of quarried stones, to protect the perishable 
material from wet and from the dampness of the ground. 

The painted stucco on the walls with its rosettes and spiral 
forms (see colored plate opposite p. 31) and other ornamentation 
indicate Egyptian art, and to the same source is likewise to be 
referred the decoration of a frieze pattern by inlaid slips and 
beads of blue glass (Greanas) Bat with these also occur primit- 
ive ornamental forms peculiar to the country; the heart-leaf, 
the ivy leaf, and the so-called wave ornament. The latter may 
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indéed be native among all peoples in all parts of the world 
inhabiting the shores of the sea, as has been shown. 
26. , Royal Palace in Mycenae. 

The excavations undertaken in Mycenae in 1886 by the Greek 
Archaeological Society under the supervision of Tsountes brought 
to light a second royal palace with a plan similar to that at 
Tiryns. The apartment of the one palace designated as the mega- 
ron is repeated in approximately the same dimensions, with its 
arrangement of portico, vestibule, of men’s hall with the four 
mark’s of the location of columns and the vestiges of the round 


hearth. These objects, as well as the existence of a threshold 


of breccia with four holes for the jambs and the limestone floor 
slabs of the vestibule, injured by fire, we have ourselves exan- 
ined. 

The remains are shown by the corresponding plan of the eitdaei” 
on which may be recognized the Location of the court, of some 4 
subordinate apartments, and the stairway (20 well preserved steps). 
As at Tiryns, the plan of the building is only determined by a 
few courses of stone projecting above the sround. 

flote 22. Also see Heydemann. Schliemann’s Ausgrabungen in Tir- 
yne. Zeit. f. Bild. Kunst. 1866. p 125. 

Hote 28. See Schuchhardt. po. 319-829 .nd Pl. 8. 

Hote 24. Under these conditions, a fat#l impression is made on 
those acquainted with the stte of the building, and a misleading 
one on the reader, only deciding in accordance with the report, 
since in the tllustrations things are represented as existing, 
which are actually no ionger preserved. Schuchhardt, for example, 
describes (pp 821-3824) wooden beams “as in the walls of Troy”, - 
tthe roof supported by four wooden columns”, - and“what ts true 
for the plan {referring to Mycenae) is likewise true for the su- 
perstructure; everywhere the most striking agreement with the 
Palace in Tirpyns. Floors, doorways, posts, thresholds, roof, eu- 
erything ts exactiy as there.”-- £ut there is nothing left of 
the columns, doorways or poof, as we have stated, and there are 
also no longer any beams in Troy! Now if it even be stated tb. 
3834), that the murdl paintings are richer in one place than in the 
other, rather too much is sttil demanded of the reader. 

The civilization at Mycenae and Tiryns is now generaily refer- 
red back to the middle of the second thousand years before our 
era (entire absence of iron atticles in the finds leads to this 
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44 
opinion), and thus the fixing of the destruction of the palaces 
there at the time of the Doric immigration (1100 B.C.) may be 
accepted as correct. 
27. Royal Palace in Troy. 

The excavations in the mound of ruins of Hissarlik (Fig. 21) 
have brought to light an enclosure of fortifications of small 
extent (one-third as large as those at Tiryns), defended by + 
strong gateways and narrow towers and enclosing fragments of 
different buildings. Schliemann recognizes in them the fort- 
ress of Priam, the citadel and palace of the ruler of the Troy 
of Homer, and bis opinion is shared at this time by influent- 
ial savants. , 

flote 25, For the different views, see the writings of Bétti- 
cher, esvecidliuv; Hissarlik, wié es ist. Fanftes Sendschrieben 
Bber Sehitemann’s Troja. Berlin. 1890. ‘Also Kunstchronik gz. 
Zeit. f. Etid. Kunst. 1890. pp 242-254. Further, Sehliemann. 
Tiios. Lastly, Durm, Zum Kampf um Troja. Berlin. 1890. 

A striking description is certainly given by Bdtticher in 
his statement:- “One betakes himself to the remaining outer 
portion of the mound of rubbish, from which he looks down, as 
if into a crater. The best place is above the so-called south- 
west gate. He sees a polygonal terrace, which is Schliemann’s 
Acropolis of Troy! The terrace consists of rubbish criscrossed 
by walls down to the original surface of the ground.” 

We give in Fig. 22. a view from our own sketch on the ground, 
and also the ground plans of Dérpfeld in Figs. 23 and 24 for 
further information, and from these it appears that a ramp cov- 
ered by great polygonal slabs of white stone leads up to the 
so-called southwest gate, which by its design recalls Etruscan 
city gates. Within the enclosing walls are first two parallel 
rectangular rooms, separated from each other by a narrow inter- 
vening room, enclosed by unburnt bricks and subdivided in depth 
by cross walls, which chiefly attract our attention and recall 
Similar walled structures on the area of the Citadels of Tiryns 
and of Mycenae, where they are recognized as the apartments of 
the men and the women. The same applies to the superstructure, 
that has been said in reference to the two palaces in the Argo- 
_ lis already mentioned. Perhaps the representations on the Fran- 
cois vase afford some commencing points) for a reconstruction, 
though the temple and fountain-house represented thereon do not 
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exhibit gable roofs, put rather straw and clay roofs of slight- 
ly cylindrical curvature. Singularly similar are the widths of 
the rooms A and B of the plan to those corresponding in Tiryns. 
28. Palace of Odysseus. 
No perceptible fragments of the much besung Palace of Odysseus 
have been discovered, since the investigations so far made on 


‘Ithaéa by Schliemann and others “have essentially been of @ top- 


ographical nature; but the remains of an ancient palacecnear the 
Erectheion were found since 1887 within the cyclopean enclosing 
Walls. of the Acropolis of ‘Athens. (See plan of the Acropolis in 
Deltion archaiologikon. 1889). 

Fote 26. See Schuchhardt. :p 341). 

“Room succeeds room, and its fore-court is well enclosed’ by 
walls and batihements; a gate of two leaves closes strongly; 
in truth, hardly may a man conauer it.” 

Thus is the “home” of Odysseus described. The bill of the 
dung of mules and of cattle before the gate of the court bet- 
rays the agricultural pursuits of the owner; the weapons in the 
men’s hall, where fir beams and lofty columns were blackened 
by the smoke of the open fire and of pine-wood torches, indi- 
cate on the other hand the warlike spirit of the master. Sta- 
bles for draft animals, wagons, and beasts for slaughter, mill 
and bakery, another court surrounded by porticos, beneath whose 


, protecting roofs strangers reposed, and in whose midst stood an 


altar of Zeus, a women’s hall with columns and edj@ining apart- 
ments in two stories, are all well arganged together in the 
Citadel. 

Purple coverings lie on the seats inlaid with silver and ivo- 
ry; tables and stools, covered py sheepskins, fill the rooms; 
doors separate the apartments; they are lighted by golden lamps. 
Thus walls for defense and offense surround the master’s seat; 
agriculture, hunting, war, and an occasional raid for booty oc- 
cupy the master, while house industries busy the wife, and a 
crowd of serving men and maids help in everythings. A display 
of magnificent vessels, beautiful, fabrics, women’s handiwork, 
embroideries and woven fabrics is made on occasion; in a large 
hall for drinking and weapons, the men assemble. 

Hote 27. Fig. 28 is a faesimile reproduetion from Cent. d. 
Bauverw., 1890. p 424. Aliso see Zeit. f. Béttd. Kunet.; funst- 
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shrponik, 21999. pp. 948,. Further: ‘Sehuckarit; ateo: fekitenmass. 
Froja. Setpeig. 1994. Pl. 7. Gbaetly, Sehbienazs. Berbeht Sber 
4usgrabunger.t7 Froja tn Jakre 1899, ete. Leipzig. 1991. Sspe- 
etalty Piete 3. 
29. Doned Toads. 

As the pabaces are placed before us, they belong to the sane 
series as the great nenorial: nonunents of the Grecian prehist~’ 
oric period, the Tholos at Orchonenos and the doned toabs at 
dvcenae. Architectural: creations of the last kind are to be re-' 
garded as the clinax of a preceding developnent, whose precur- 
sors are to be sought in Asia Winor (Phrygia and Lycia). The 
bysian pointej-archei roof reappears in the vaulting; the hy- 
cian rock-sut tonb is the ancient iwelling translated into stone, 
in which, according to the belief of the ancient pecpher the 
souls of the deseased again prolonged their existence. Bat 
the Lycian B6gse %appears as a structure with a rectangular plan, 
While Vitravius specifies the circular form for the inhabitants 
of the Phrygian valleys, constracted of timbers set in conical 
forn with a covering of brush and earth. We should then have 
pefore us in these doned tombs the ancient Phrygian huts of 
brush and earth, translated into stone. 

Vote 2%. See page 65 of the next volune of this Handbook. 

The sinilar primitive nodel is also found in the structures 
of the New World, and especially in the Navajo huts near Puep- 
lo. The possibility of the existence of such dwellings is there- 
fore no delusion, and Vitruvius is right, as well as Adler, 
after him. 

Vote 29. See Powell. Peru. Bureau. of Ethnology. Washington. 
1886. 

On the way to the gate of the Jitadel in Mycenae, we find 
large subterranean apartments on the slope of the citadel, con- 
structed of quarried stones, and really the chambers nentioned 
by Pausanias, in which “it is said, Atreus and his children con- 
cealed their treasures, the Tomb of Atreus, and the Tombs of 
all. their” ---. It is not auite clear from the cuotation, wheth- 
er Pausanias placed the Tomb of Atrews in the Treasury. The 
tomb and treasury were frequently combined or were of equal -in- 
portance; his treasures were placed with the deceased. Compare 
Schlienann’s rich find of golden objects in the five tombs at 
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47 
the Lions’ Gate and others. Plutarch states that Philopoemen 
was interred in the Treasury at Mycenae. But since a similar 
plan with six undistubbed bodies and all their ornaments has 
been discovered in Menidi near Athens, its purpose is no lon- 
ger doubtful. 

An excavation in the hill, a passage-way somewhat more than 
19.68 ft. wide and bordered by high and regularly coursed ash- 
ler walls, leads to the entrance doorway of the large Treasury 
(Fig. 25); the passage-way, walls and interior, are now freed 
from all rubbish, the solid rock being visible as the floor of 
both rooms. The visitor enters a circular structure about 49.21 
fi. in diameter and heisht, built of carefully wrought ashlars 
of hard breccia and covered by a kind of pointed dome (Fig. 26); 
stones are broken out near the keystone, and the sunlight ent- 
ers there and illumines the interior, which possesses an appear- 
ance of considerable extent. An abundant light aiso enters th 
through the doorway, now closed by en iron grille. The vaulted 
surfaces of the walls are formed by corbellins out the separate 
ashlars, while the circular flat keystone has a tapering form. 
Omitting this, I counted 33 courses above the floor, which are 


/ Laid on each other without mortar. The end joints are only cor- 


rectly dressed radially for a short distance, the remainder being 
left as quarried, and the interspaces are filled with stone sp 
spalls; the entire course is backed with:dry*masonry of large | 
and small blocks, then being covered with earth. Excepting in 
the four lowest courses, each ashlar snows two drilled holes; 
remains of bronze nailssare in many, so that a covering of me- 
tailic plates may with certainty be assumed to have covered the 
interior, and which may have consisted of separate zones ofver- 
namental or figure representations, or of separate ornaments, 
for example, rosettes. The clear width of the doorway dimin- 
ishes about 6 ins. upwards (Fig. 27); the jambs are formed in 
the ashlars of the wall and have double reveals, like the lin- . 
tel, and bear numerous marks of fastenings, holes and pins, and 
the surfaces of the reveals show the scratches of the saw-blade; ! 
the lintel of the doorway consists of two enormous blocks, each 
27.89 ft. long and 3.67 ft. high, and it is relieved by corbel-— 

ling out the ashlars above it, as at the Gate of Lions. The re- 
sulting triangular opening is the masonry is without sculptu- 

red decoration and is now completely open. The well-known small 
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s7fragments of a capital(Fig. 28) with zigzag ornaments and of 


a half column, found near the entrance of the Treasury some 
years since, with pieces of red, green, and white slabs of 
marble with reliefs, and the holes in the stones of the jambs 
and lintel, supply a basis for the assumption that the exter- 
ior wes completely decorated. 

Hote 80. According to the latest researches of Dérpfeld, 
large holes are made by two holes drilled beside each other 
above the 8d, 4 th and § th courses, ciose to the jotntse, at 
distances of 8.44. to 4.00 ft. Small holes extset in the middle 
of the 5 th and between the 6 th and 7 th to the 17 th course 
at horizontal distances of about 2.68 ft. apart. Wothing high- 
er up tetto be ecleariy seen. 

di is not impossible that a veneering of marble concealed 
the entire walls of the passage, that half columns gave a ri- 
cher appearance.to the architecture of the doorway, that a f= 
tre relief filled the triangular space above the portal, that 
color and metallic ornamentation gave to the whole an entirely 
different appearance, recalling the treatment of certain Pelas- 
gian tombs, and that we have in its present form merely the 
rough stone nucleus of a once magnificent structure, Asiatic 
in style. 

This assumption agrees well with the wealth and tregeeree 
surrounding the ruling race under ordinary conditions. 

Note 81. Fhe attempt at a restoration made in Fl. 5 tn the 
Antiquities of Athens ete., measured and described by Cocker— 
ell, Kinnard, Donaldson, Jenkins, and Railton, does not req- 
uire mention. Like most vroductions of the imagination, the 
cénvietion is assured that it could not have been sol! 

Further excavations revealed the stone blocks on which stood 
the half columns at the sides of the portal, whose dimensions 
of 1.97 by 1.12 ft. were recently measured by me, agreeing with 
the representations in the account of the discovery. The dec- 
orated fragments previously found and designated as bases could 
not be placed on them. because considerably larger. This faet 
and also the nlace for the architrave made on the ahacns (for- 
merly the plinth). as well -as various arrangements for fasten- 
ings on the portal and on the fragments, sufficiently prove 
that we here actually have to do with the fragments of a capi- 
tal, which together compose a form of capital similar to that 
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49 
on the column of the Gate of the lions. 

Hote 82, See Thiersch. Die Tholos des Atreus zu Myken®? Hitt. 
d. Kais. Deutsch. Areh. Inst. Athens. :2879. pp. 177-182, Pls. 
11-18. (Used for Figs. £6 and 27), 

Fig, 27 gives a representation of the arrangements for the 
fastening and of the portal in general. The shafts of the eol- 
umns must have here extended only to the fastening in the 3 d 
course from the ground, a condition similar to that preserved 
at the Gate of Lions, and which, with its very moderate dimgn- 
ution downwards, appears acceptable. A separately treated pedes- 
tal must heave formed the foundation between the 3 d course and 
the ground stones (supporting blocks), -indeed in the same form 
as on the Gate of Lions. 

Besides the discovery of the bases, four more fragments of the 
capitals were found, ‘in addition to those known and dispersed, 
one of which we reproduce from the original piece in Pig. 28. 

Rote 88. How in the Grand Ducal Collection at Carleruhe. 

AO: In Athens -is now a triangular slab of red porphyry decorated 
by two horizontal series of wave scrolls, whose points fit ac- . 
curately in those of the enclosing triangle. also 0B the same 
material, a slab 2.89 by 1.38 ft. with 3 rews ef similar eraa- 
ments, and two fragments of slabs with fan-like decorations on 
the narrow sides. Also a fragment of the shaft of a half elo- 
umn of greenish stone, like the capitals, a larger number of in- 
laid pieces with ornaments of white stone, and a fragment of a 
slab of bluish-gray stone with wave ornaments, other fragments 
are to be found in London and Munich. The heles for the cramps 
on the side next the entrance and the marks of cramps on the 
‘inlaid pieces prove the veneering of the part of the wall above 
the lintel of the doorway, and the pins and pin holes of the 
fascias of the ovening for the door, the veneerins of the door 
frame. 

Notwithstanding this naterial, a satiffactory restoration of 
fine exterior has not vet become nossible. Rnt the sreat tholos 
did not serve as a sepulchre; this was rather a small adjoining 
rectangular room, connected with the preceding one by a doorway, 
whose lintel was relieved from its load, hike that of the main 
portal (Pig. 29). The room is now without decoration, roughly 
cut in the rock, but must have formerly possessed ornamentation 
on walls’and ceiling. 
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Not far from the Gate of the Lions is a second and smaller 

wholly structural Treasury of only 34.46 ft. lower diameter. 

The upper portion of the apartment bas fallen«in; the blocks 

lie on the floor and permit the jointing and dressing of the 
separate ashlars to be accurately recognized; vestiges of a for- 
mer bronze coverings of the interior are not preserved. Schlie- 
mann found a fluted half column’ about 4.10 ft. high and 1.31 

ft. diameter near the entrance (the entire passage way has not 
yet been cleared), while the door has a clear height of 18.04 
fi. In the rubbish lie fragments, 0.66 to 0.75 ft. in length, 

of a decorated frieze of blue and white marble. From these 

finds of the remains of ornamentation, insufficient as at the 
Treasury of Atreus, we may conclude the external decoration 

to have been Similar to that previously described. An addit- ? 
ional chamber does not exist, Like that at the great Treasury; 
the triangle over the lintel is also without: decoration. Fig. 

49 gives a representation of the coursing of the ashlars of the 
vault and of their sige. 

Kote 34, ‘Aecording to serpatches on the watl, the shaft tnereas-— 
ed in diameter slightly upwards. The slabs above the columns 
bear disk ornaments, as at the Gate of Lions. 

Other domed tombs, four in number, lie on the western and 
northwestern slope of the hill of the city, and whose vaulis 
have likewise fallen. A fifth, therefore makings seven in all, 
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wags also found in the vicinity of the common bufial place of the 
eliz. 

Besides these, five other domed tombs have become known in 
Greece; near Menidi, at Orchnomenos and Fharis near Amyclea, 
near the Heraion south of Mycenae, and near Vols in Thessaly. 

30. Domed Tomb in Orchomenos. 

Pausanias mentions the treasury of Minyas at Orchomenos, i. €., 
a domed tomb there, as a remarkable work. “itis a circular 
siructure, somewvhat depressed-vointed at its apex; the topmost 
stone is said to hold the entire structure together”, uhich 
Was not exactly the case. Also placed at the foot of a hill, 
like the Tholos of Atreus, this wonderfth domed tomb of anti- 
guity, the Tholos in Orchomenos, is pow half destroyed. it con- 
sisted of a large circular apartment, the dromos, and an ad- 


‘joining rectangular chamber, which was bduilt of green slate, 
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whose quarry has been located -in the vicinity of Lebadeia. The 
dimensions of the entrance doorway were almost exactly the same 
as in Mycenae, and the diameter of the domed interior is only 
3.28 ft. less than there. Fight courses above the floor and en- 
tirely preserved, and 12 are partially so. Above the 5 th course, 
almost every other stone shows preparations for fastenings metal- 
Lic decorations, which also extend over the architraves of the 
small sepulchral chamber. 

Bote 35. Pig. 30 is a facsimile reproduction from Schuchhardat, 
Flate opposite p. 846. 

The holes and bronze pins there form a continuous system of 
five points at which bronze rosettes may have been fixed. 

The chamber was sunk downwards into the rock like a shaft; 
the walls were covered by masonry, and the ceiling was composed 
of slate: slaps 0.98 ft. thick resting thereon, which were deco- 
rated by a sculptured spiral pattern enclosed by a border of ro- 
settes, and by an “inserted central panel;(Fig. 30). But the walls 
were covered by marble slabs similarly ornamented, whose decora- 
tions and those of the ceiling slabs were borrowed from tapestry 
work, and are nearly identical with those of Egyptian paintings 
on ceilings. 

31. Domed Tomb near Menidi. of 

The domed tomb discovered near Menidi is built of courses of 
quarried limestone blocks, which are irregular, only beings rough- 
ly dressed with the hammer, and are set on each other without 
mortar, but well chinked with spalls. The diameter of the Tholos 
is 27.5 £t. with an ‘eriginal height of 29.5 ft. But the entrance 


- doorway ‘is constructed of more carefully dressed stones ef larg- 


er dimensions, and a peculiar mode of relieving the lintel was 
attempted by anchoring together the obliquely ‘inclined walls by 
pond-stones (Fig. 31), and this is to be considered. A dromos 
9.85 ft. wide and 91.0 ft. long leads to the entrance doorway, 
just as for the Tholos of Mycenae. 

Kote 86. See Loiling, Bohn, Furptwangler, and Kéhiler. Bas Kup- 
pélgrab bei Henidi. Pub. by Kats. Deutech. 4rch. Inst. tn Athens. 
Athens. 1880. Tech. Theil. pp. 45-47, ple. 1, 2. 

32. Domed Tomb near Dimini. 

The same-construction is shown by the domed tomb near Dimini , 

loated one hour from Volo. A circular stone slab bere serves as 
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52 
the keystone of the tholos, and is 4.72 ins. thick and 3.67 ft. 
in diameter. The height of the domed chamber is 29.5 ft. , its 
lower diameter is: 27.9 ft., and the height of the entrance door- 
way is 11.8 ft. The agreement in the ratios of the domed tobbs 
described is striking. 

Rote 87. See #ttt. d. Hats. Deutsch. “Arch. Inst. Athens. 1886. 
pp. 485-443; 1887. pp. 136-138. 

33.  Tumuluses. 

Homer speaks of another kind of sepulchral monuments for his 
heroes; these are colossal mounds of earth, frequently on a 
stone substructure and intersected by dividing walls, the Tumu- 
lus, such as still exists at Sardes on the Sea of Gyges, and 
on the hill terrace of ancient Smyrna and in other places, as 
memorials visible at a great distance. 

“But they mass the monument in a circle, lay the stone base 
around the fire, and heap the shot earth up into a hill”. 

Hector’s bones were placed in a solden box in the hollow 
grave peneath the stone cairn and covered by the pile of earth. 


2,Patroclus’ white bones were collected from the funeral pyre, 


placed in a golden urn between two layers of fat, and the mound 
was then thrown up; to Elpenor, “we heaped up a tomb, placed 

on its top a pillar, then fastened on high the finely polished 
oar”. 

Telemachus also thought of piling up a memorial to his father 
on rocky ‘ithaca. 3%. Dp %,, fr. 

Another form of sepulehre of the heroic period was discovered 
by Schliemann near the walls of the citadel in the vitinity of 
the Gate of bions at Mycenae, the so-called pit tombs. The nar- 
row surface of the rock between the cyclopean walls of the 
first and second enclosures of the citadel, which is steeply in- 
clined, was covered with earth, leveled, and supported a double 
series of vertical stone slabs set in a circle and of horigzont- 
al uncovered stone slabs. This ring of stones is about 88.58 
ft. -in diameter, with a narrow entrance on the north; at its 
centre stood a series of sepulchral slabs, some of which are 
decorated py reléefs (4 sculptured and 5 not sebbhpiured were » 
found, with a great many fragments of others). Beneath them and 
deep beneath the layer of earth were 5 sepulchral chambers of 


oblong form and cut in the solid rock, to which a sixih was la- 
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ter added, their average length and breadth being 19.69 and 9.84 
ft. Within these were the skeletons of 12 men, 3 women and 2 
children, lying on pebbles, among which numerous remains of food 
were to be found, and covered by a layer of clay, pebbles and 
earth. 

The walls of the tombs were lined with small auarried Stones 
and they were covered by slabs of shell limestone, which /rested 
on wooden beams, whose ends were covered and protected by shells 
of sheet copper. The edges of the shells were hammered together 
and fastened to the wood by means of copper nails. 

Growns and diadems of gold with stamped crnamentation lay on 
their heads, and golden masks covered the faces; golden shoul- 
der pelis, pronze swords with golden handles and inlaid work, 
rings, golden vessels, silver cups, head-bands, golden ornam- 
ents for greaves, beautiful wooden butions overlaid with gold 
plate, bracelets, idols, copper kettles made of plates riveted 
together, ornaments of rock crystal and amber, an alabaster 
vase, an ostrich es¢ with overlaid dolohins, Egyptian porcelain, 
etc., were near the dead, these objects now filling an entire 
hall of the Polytechnic School on Fatissia 5t., Athens, really 
one of the most interesting collections in the world. The ost- 
rich egg and the porcelain indicate very ancient commercial re- 
lations between the inhabitants of the Argolic plains and Egypt; 
the golden masks point to Asiatic as well as Egyptian customs. 
fhe latter have already been found in Babylon (now in London), 
in Memphis (now in Paris), on the coasts of ancient Phoenicia, 
opposite the island of Aradus at Byblos, the city of the stone- 
cutting Giblites, the supporters of the great Phoenician ash- 
lar style, the city of Zenobia on the Euphrates, in Kertch, in . 
Olbia, and a bronze mask at Nola. . 

On these ornamental objects, the Phrygian style of decoration | 
plays an important part, and all elements of assuredly Mycenian 
pieces of ornamentation are shown in Asia Minor. 

Note 88. See Hilehhtfer. ‘ 

S535) pByrdmids. ; 

Here should also be mentiined the ruins of the Pyramid; of Gen- 
chrea, which is built of-great polygonal blocks, partly with 
the use of mortar (the latter perhaps to be referred to a mediaev- , 
al restoration 7). The plan forms a rectangle of about 49.2 ft. | 
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54 
long and 39.4 ft. wide; three sides are weil preserved to a 
height of about 9.84 ft., while the fourth (western side) is 
greatly injured; at the eastern side is an entrance, through 
which one enters a marrow passage and from this the true inter- 


pal chamber, about 62.3 sq. ft. in area, which was originally di- 


divided into two rooms. Whether this almost unioue building “in 
Greece was a sepuichral and victory monument (the so-called po- 
lyandrion) or a wathctower, or the like, is yet in dispute. 

Hote 89. See Lolling in Baedeker’s Greece. Handbook for Trav- 
@lers. Leipzig. £2 ad ‘Am. editton. 

36. Oities and Dwellings. 

Fhe wealthy city of Corinth, well built by the high minded 
Erechtheius, has now disappeared, together with the beautifully 
built Cleona, the strongly walled Tiryns, and Mycenae, the city 
filled with distinguished houses; only scanty vestiges now mark 
the dwellings of the citizens in the cities of which Homer sung. 
a poor piece of well jointed ashlar masonry from which gushes a 
water course, and an overhanging figtree in an elevated, grand, 
and peaceful country, mark the location of Cleona; the lower 
city of Corinth has been swept from the earth by war and earth- 
quakes. Many vestiges of the city walls of Mycenae have been re- 
cognized, though but extremely slight, and these show that but 
a portion of the lower city was surrounded by weak enclosing 
walls, while the greater portion was terraced and agjoined the 
higher fortified city as a solidly built suburb, to which the 
inhabitants retreated ‘in case of attack, with their wives, ehil- 
dren, and property. The principle of a fortified higher and an 
unfortified lower city was almost generally adopted, and it was 
retained with modifications until the later period. 

On the western, southwestern, and southern slopes of the rock 
of the citadel are still pointed out numerous ruins of cyclop- 
ean structures, some with considerable dimensions (88.58 and 
59.05 ft), the sites of former dwellings, and also perhaps of 
public buildings and sanctuaries, mixed with the remains of cy- 
clopean retaining walls. The houses were mostly simple and trea- 
ted without decoration, placed on a firm substructure of ashlars, 
and were built of burned, of frequently of merely sun-dried 
bricks, as still customary in the Argolic plains. The olan and 
subdivision of the private houses of the heroic period as unfor- 
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tunately lost to us; they must have always been quite simple, 
since about 514 B. ©., even the city of Athens was described as 
close, dirty, and uncomely. The house of a Themistocles or of a 
Miltiades was small and modest;- but there must have been a 
sreat many more reauisites wanting 600 years earlier. 

We Likewise know in reference to other cities, that they were 
not compactly built: thus Sparta consisted of 5 districts with- 
out walls, “not distinguished by temples and costly structures, 
put composed of several villages, in acoordance with the ancient 
Grecian manner of building cities”.(Thucydides). The houses were 
rudely constructed; according to the laws of Lycursus (880 B.6.), 
no tools other than the axe and the saw could be used -in the fab-— 
rication of ceilings and doors. Two kings, Leotochides and Ages- 
ilaos, though certainly not without a sneer, could ask about 480 
and 380 B.0., whether trees grew square ‘in that country, when 
they saw the carefully carved wood-work in the house of a for- 
eign host. 

37. Most ancient Religious Monuments. 

Few are the vestiges of monpmental places for the worship of 
the Deity or of religious monuments during the heroic period 
(Altar of Zeus Herkeios in the court of Tiryns and on the Acrop- 
olis of Athens), or during the first century thereafter. 

4g, “The nameless and impersonal deity of antiaquity”reqsired no 
house; the worship was seldom a common one of a united people, 
and neither now nor during the best deriod, after the creation 
of entirely personal deities, was this worship performed with- 
in closed rooms. 

frees, rocks, fountains, etc., were symbols of the deity, or 

sacred places to which men reverently drewynear. The later dei- 
ty became personal later and was first revered in formless ima- 
ges, which were placed beneath the oven sky, in caves or sacred 
trees, al all times being accessible to believers for prayer 
and comfort of soul. An image of the deity, still lacking art, 
an uncut stone in accordance with ancient custom, is Pausanias’ 
description of the idol later placed in the Temple of Hercules 
at Hyettus. The very ancient image of Eros at Thespia consisted 
of an uncut stone, and the bighly venerated Charites in the Or- 
chomenos are rough fragments of stone fallen from heaven for 
Eteocles. The image of Artemis Kedreatis at the same place stands 
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at the same place stands in a great cedar, and the ancient in- 
age of the Ephesian Artemés is in the hollowed trunk of an ein. 
In Sparta, two beams connected by transverse pieces of wood rep- 
resent tne Dioscures, and a phallus on the hills of CGyllene rep- 
resents Hermes; the image of the deity at Amyclea is “old, with- 
out art and like a bronze column”.-- Such idols of perishable 
materials required protection from wind and weather and exhibit- 
ion under cover, as seen ‘in case of the images of Artemis: a 
canopy-like protecting roof supported by columns, the simplest 
and most natural arrangement affords this protection. The ancient 
sacred wooden pillar of Oenomaos was protected by a roof borne 
by 4 columns; the roof supported by wooden columns, or the Sane- 
tuary without walls on the market-place of Elis, the prototype 
of the later columnar temple, actually served for similar purpo- 
ses. An increased protection was afforded to the sanctuary and 
the gifts by enclosing the place of exhibition by walls, or the 
cella of masonry, which received its light through the great door- 
way. To develop these architectural ideas and to express them in 
monumental form was postponed until the succeeding period. 

38. Development. 

After the Trojan War, many changes of habitation and settle-— 
ment occurred in Greece, so that the country could not develop 
itself peacefully and prosperously. 

The long absence of the princes and the warriors from their 
domestic hearths during the Trojan War afforded fine opportuni- 
ties to ambitious men remaining at home, for creating complica- 
tions of all kinds, which required bloody solutions. Transfers 
of possessions, emigrations and immigrations followed the bloody 
drama; thus in the “eightieth year” after the fall of Troy, the 
Dorians united with the Heraclides and took peaceful possession 
of the Peloponessus. 

The more numerous changes occurred in the inhabitants of the 
most fruitful portions of the country, in Thessaly, Boetia, and a 
part of the Peloponessus, Greece only painfully attaining to 
peaceful and orderly conditions, which were first enjoyed by At- 
tica, in particular. On account of its sterile soil, this region 
was generally from the earliest times free from commotions, and 
the Athenians proudly called themselves “autochthenes” or abori- 
genes, the most ancient people, “who alone of all the Greeks had. 
not changed their abiding place“. Thucydides sees in this one rea- 
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reason for the high eminence of Athens ‘in comparison with the 
other states. Men of importance appear as lawgivers in the dif- 
4p, ferent states, arranse public affairs, and prosperity ‘increases 
after more quiet conditions prevail. Fleets are built and colo- 
nies are sent forth, and in this way the Athenians peopled the 
Tlonian territeby and most of the islands, but the Peloponessians 
settled Italy and Sicily. (See Thucydides). The stream of the race, 
originally flowing in past times from east to west, turns back 
towards the east; Moreover, the Trojan Waris already regarded 
as an abortive effort of civilization directed eastward. 

At about this time, the names of “Hellas” and “Hellenes” may 
be applied to the entire native land and to the people allied by 
descent, as Homer lived after the Trojan War and used this as a 
general designation of the Danaides, ‘Argives, and Achaians. 

The Athenians were also the first people to assume a more con- 
fortable mode of life and to give up the parbarous custom of 
bearing weapons, resulting from the insecurity of previous cond- 
itions. The Olympian Games were instituted 776 B.C. as an ex- 
pression of the national unity; we find Grecian colonies and 
mercenary soldiers in Egypt in 670; about 600, Grecian colonies 
extended from the Black Sea to the western Mediterranean. Even 
the northern coast of ‘Africa received a Grecian colony in the 
founding of Cyrene by Battos. 

These colonies were not mere trading stations, as with the 
Phoenicians; they were the means of furnishing new and better 
abodes for the increasing population of the mother country. 

The Aeclian, Ionian, and Dorian colonies ‘in Asta Minor soon 
excelled the mother country ‘in the development and fostering of 
the fine arts, exerting no unimportant influence upon them. The 
12 cities of Miletus, Myus, Priene (in Caria), Ephesus, Colo- 
phon, Lebedos, Teos, Erythrae, Clazgomena, and Phocea’¢in Lydia), 
and the island cities of Samos and Chios, attained to wealth 
and consequence, aroused the jealousy of the Lydian princes to 
whom they paid tribute, and who were otherwise not averse to 
the Greek race. (617 to 564 B.C.) By resisting these princes, 
Miletus lest its Temple of Athena but received two others, 
puilt anew by Alyattes. The art-loving and wealthy Croesus 
gave golden cows to Ephesus as sacred gifts, together with most 
of the columns of the temple; he sent to Delphi 117 golden half 
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tiles, on each of which a golden lion was represented, a silver 
mixing vase and one of gold, the former containing 600 amphorae, 

4 silver casks, sprinkling vessels of silver and of gold, arti- 
cles of cast silver, and a golden female figure 3 ells in height, 
with the golden weapons dedicated to Amphiauras in the Temple of 
the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes (which were even seen by Herodotus), 
and also sent to the Spartans the gold for the statue of ‘Apollo 
on the Thornax in baconia. 

Note 40. For example, Croesus had cob’cluded with Sparta an 4i- 
liance of hospitdlity and ef arms. 

After the collapse of the Lydian kingdom, the easy yoke of the 
bydians was replaced by that of the Persians under Gyrus. The 
cities of Magnesia and Priene were ravaged by Mazares, and Phocea 
Was taken in spite of its excellently constructed wall, composed 
of huge stones. Under the rule of his successor Darius occurred 
an insurrection of the lonians, with the aid of Athens and praj- 
ected by the Milesian Aristegoras, which laid in ruins Sardis, 
the seat of the satrap Artaphernes, the former capital of Groe- 
sus, most of its houses being constructed of reeds, or of un- 
burnt bricks with roofs of reeds. A Temple of Gybele was thereby 
destroyed, and this occurrence was later utilized by the Persians 
as a pasis and justification for the destruction of Grecian ten- 
ples by them. Miletus was retaken by the Persians, and the Sanct- 
uary in Didyma wita the Temple and the Oracle were sacked and bur- 
ned. The Persians eauipped themselves for an avenging campaign a- 
gainst Athens, which had meanwhile taken a magnificent course of 
development under the rule of the art-loving Pisastratides. The 
market-place was laid out, the Acropolis was adorned by masnifi- 
cent buildings, and the great Temple of Zeus was commenced (538- 
510 B.O.). Slight differences between the Grecian states at this 
time did not directly obstruct the development of the arts and 
sciences. 

Under the lead of exiled Greeks, the Persians invaded Greece 
in 490 B.0., laying waste the territory of Eretria, plundering 
and burning in retaliation for the fates of the Temple at Sardis, 
until they were compelled to retreat after being vanquished on 
the field of Marathon. Athens was saved for the time. Ten years 
later, Xerxes crossed the Hellespont into Europe with an imposing 
array, first entirely overrun Phocis, burned villages, and per- 
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59 
mitted fire to be thrown into cities and temples; the wealthy 
Temple of Apollo at Abae was thereby destroyed, together with its 
treasures and gifts. 

Near Panopeus the army divided in two parts, the larger march- 
ing with the king towards Athens; the other proceeded on the road 
to Delphi, laid in ashes the cities of Panopeus, Daulis, and Aeol- 
ida, while Delphi itself only nominally escaped by means of mira- 
cles and the action of the elements. Accompanied by thunder and 
lightning, a block of stone broke loose from Parnassus on the ap- 
pearance of the barbarians and rolled down upon the rushing nord- 
es, who shrieked an@ fled before the wrath of the deity! 

Thespia and Platea were burned, the abandoned lower city of Ath- 
ens was destroyed, the temples were sacked, and the Acropolis and 
its sanctuaries were then set on fire. “After the departure of 
the Persians, but little of the enclosing walls remained stand- 


‘ing: the houses were mostly destroyed, excepting a few, that 


had been occupied by distinguished Persians“. The day of Sala- 
mis (480) put an end-to this work of destruction also; the -re- 
mains of the Asiatic invasion left Grecian soil a year later, 
after a bloody overthrow at Platea (479). On the same day as 
at Salamis, the Carthaginian attack on the Grecian cities in 
Sicily failed; Gelon broke the power of Africa at Himera. 

No abundant materials now remain to us from the architect- 
ural works of the period preceding the oldest stone temples 


r. 


fore the masterpieces of the 6 th century. If the discoveries 


‘in Mycenae and Tiryns, -in Troy and Olympia, have even extend- 


ed our knowledge of entire species of buildings of the early 
period, we are still not in a position to correctly state the 
construction and arrangement of the temples of the earliest 
period, in all respects. And if we base hypotheses on the trunks 
uséd as Golumns, the substructure, and the few remaining cour- 
ses of stones of the Heraion in Olympia, whose purport extends 


back into the 9 th and 10 th centuries B.C., no positive rep- 


resentation pesuits. 
The public and private life of the Greeks may still have 
been simple at the time of the carnage at Platea and opposed 


,to the arrangements of the spbendor-loving and wealthy Asiat- 


ics. Pausanias, the general, was amazed by the tents of his 
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60 
antagonists, the couches overlaid with gold and silver, the 
golden mixing vases and vessels, the sacks filled with gold 
and silver cups, by the table of gold and silver, and all the 
splendor of the meal. Herptherefore ordered the preparation 
of a Laconian (Spartan) meal, called the leaders to him, and 
said:+ “Ye Greeks, I have assembled you together, since I de- 
sired to show you the indiscretion of the Median general, who 
led such a magnificent life, and yet came to us, to deprive us 
of the poverty in which we live“. The simplicity of the dwel- 
lings has been previously mentioned; we should not forget here 
that the Greeks were a free people, jealous and suspicious to 
an extreme, inclined to criticism, and economical with their 
money. No citizen dared to make a display of his opulence, so 
as to wound the democratic spirit by visibly luxury, which 
would at best have produced envy and malevolent suspicions. Al- 
cibiades was the first to have the inierior of his house pain- 
ted. 

The treasures and slaves of Esyotian and Persian kings were 
not at the disposal of the Greeks; they had no servile popul- 
ace for the construction of their works, they sought to attain 
superiority oy means of beauty and choice of form, which must 
be concede to their art works. Thus they avoided in their build- 
ings a multitude of architectural motives, an overloading with 
ornament, and an accumulation of surprising details; simphicity 
was the supreme law in the temples, the public buildings, and 
in the dwellings. The workmen were proud of their works and 
viewed them with self-consciousness. To these conditions, which 
certainly sometimes extended beyond eagaranse, «is due the fault- 
less execution of most Grecian works. | 

‘Hote 41. See Viollet-le-Duc. Histoire de la Habitation Hum-— 
aine. Faris. 1875. Also in Engttien. 

Religious sentiment and faith were firmly rooted in the peo- 
ole before and during the pest period, although the cultured 
rulers could with greater freedom consider the deities as being 
affected by all the deficiencies and oreferences of the nation- 
al character of the Greeks. The faith of the people in the de- 
ity and a consideration of this made it possible for the Pisas- 
tratides, for example, to execute their designs in Athens. “A 
woman of the Paean district, almost 4 ells in height and of mag- 
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nificent development” and sheathed in complete armor, was pla- 
ced in a chariot followed by the Pisastratides and ¢hear ad- 
herents; heralds cried out that this was Pallas Athene, whom 
Pisastratus was bringing back into the city; the people belie- 
ved, worshipped her, -- the plot succeeded. 

The Greeks exercised great care in the service of the deit- 
‘ies; it was therefore strictly prescribed that the sanctuary 
should not be desecrated. Intercourse with women within the 
sanctuaries, or to visit them when not purified, was not per- 
mitted. Egyptians and Greeks were governed by similar laws in 
this respect, while almost all other nations of the world then 
known, permitted to men within the temples of the gods -andsan 
the sacred enclosures the same freedom as to animals. 

Hote 42, See Herodotus. 

if the gods were considered as righteous and perfect beings, 
their earthly priests were somewhat pliable. By money, the de- 
cision of the god could be determined in favor of one party. 
The Alemaeonides, who fled from the Pisastratides, constructed 
the facade of the temple of Parian stone instead of the tufa 
agreed upon, in order to win the oracle to their purpose, and 
attained their end by the additional expenditure; seven Pers- 
ian gold was not disdained, and the nationai welfare was sub- 
ordinated to gain,-- the oracle rather intimidated the Athen- 
ians than inspired them to a war for freedom. The gratitude of 
the king for their good service perhaps protected the Delphic 
priests more than the alleged and dubious miracle. 

“Free from the distresses caused by the barbarians, the Grec- 


ian race in the mother country and the colonies breathed again, 


and under the leadership of highly gifted statesmen, the arts 
and sciences commenced a flight never anticipated. 
39. The Best Period. 
“fhe conditions continually improved, Athens became the head 
of the Grecian states, and it especially showed by the magnif- 


icence of the public buildings then erected, that its much dis- 


cussed power and its ancient prosperity were not fabulous. The 
high minded Pericles, “The Olympian”, assumed control of the 
state policy of Attica; a sufficiency of means was found, and 
the city was properly provided with all the requisites for a 
war. Therefore, he believed that he ought to employ the sur- 
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62 
plus means for objects, which would the more receive eternal 
fame after their completion, as they would be a source of pros- 
perity during their construction. 

He thus assumed the execution of a grand design without delay 
and artistic plans for works employing the people for a long 
period. The building materials were provided, es Plutarch states, 
stone, metal, ivory, gold, ébony and cypress woods. The trades- 
men reaquired for their working and preparation were also found, 
such as carpenters, sculptors, smiths, stone-cutters, dyers, 
workers in gold and ivory, painters, embroiderers, as well as 
the laborers necessary for the conveyance and transportation of 
all this; pilots, sailors, and customs officers on the sea, wa- 
goners, horse leaders, drivers, rope-makers, linen-weavers, sad- 
dlers, road-makers, and miners. Finally, to each craft was added 
a multitude of assistants of lower grade to almost supply the 
place of mere tools by manual labor. In such a locality, all 
these requirements, so to speak, diffused and scattered an abun- 
dant prosperity among every age and every capacity. 

The works rose gradually, as magnificent in their dimensions 
as inimitable in their form and beauty. ‘All masters strove to. 
excel the work of the craftsmen by skilful execution. Still, 
the rapidity deserved the sreatest admiration. Structures, 
which it might be believed could only be completed during many 
senerations and human lives, toiling for a single end, these 
were all compbetely finished during a single administration. 

From the beginning, each work equalled the models of antig- 
uity in beauty, while it is today fresh and living in its bloom- 
ing srace. Hence a kind of veil of eternal youth rests upon it, 
protecting the general appearance from every touch of time. ‘It 
is as if these works were imbued with the breath of a perpetu- 
al Spring, a soul that can never change! The Parthenon, erect- 
ed by ‘Iktinus and Callicrates, the Temple of the Mysteries at 


Eleusis, commenced by Coroebus and completed by Metasenes and 
Xenocles, the long walls of Gallicrates, the Odeion, whose ex- 


ternal form was an imitation of the tents of the Persian kings, 
and the Propyleion, built py Mnesicles, are all works of this 
period. The great Phidias, the friend of the “Olympians”, cree- 
ted the golden statue of the goddess and managed the entire 
undertaking; these made Athens a great city, one of the great- 
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63 
est and wealthiest; through this it became the school of cult- 
ure for all Greece, and even for the entire world. The power 
and wealth of ‘Athens served Art first of all; during the 20 
years immediately preceding the Peloponessian War, the little 
state of ‘Athens expended at least 8000 talents or more than 
$10,000,000 for works of architecture and sculpture. “But, had 
these sums not been spent at that time, when every element ex- 
isted requisite for the production of perfect works, this mom- 
ent could never have returned”. 

Not alone in the mother country, but in the colnies as well, 
pulsated a new and active art life. Sicily fostered architect- 
ure above all else during the period from the fall of the Ty- 
rants until the second invasion of the Garthaginians. The con- 
struction of temples commenced under the Tyrants with great 
zeal aud was continued in accordance with the progress of art 
development, even larger and more beautiful structures being 
erected. A large part of the temples and agueducts at Syracuse, 
‘Akragas, Selinus, and Himera, originated between 480 and 450; 
the oldest Temple in Selinus perhaps about 600, the latest at 
Esesta shortly before the invasion of the Carthaginians in 410 
(if Holm be incorrect as to the possibility of its erection 
just previous to the destruction by ‘Agathocles in 307). Of t 
these, the Temples of Olympian Zeus at Selinus and Akragas 
belong with the largest:of ancient times; neither was ever com- 
pleted, and their dimensions were only exceeded by those of the 
Temple of Artemis at Ephesus. “They built as if they were to 
live forever, and ate as if they were to die next morning---- 
in the most beautiful city of mortals”. ‘In the Temples at Paes- 
tum, and in the ruins of the Temple at Lokri, the ‘Italian colo- 
nies gave magnificent proofs of their activity in art. 

The vestiges in stone of a revival in the country of Asia Mi- 
nor, crushed by the war, and-in the islands, are less common. 
The national sanctuary of the ‘lonians, the Artemesion at Ephe- 
sus, was spared by the Persians, and only the Temple of Miletus 
was rebuilt after the slaughter of Bhe Persians, as annamponbant 
monument, the Temples at Sardes, Priene, Magnesia, Teos, etc., 
belonging to the 4 th century or later. What remains to us of 
all this magnificencé? A considerable amount, considering the 
length of time élapsed from Pericles till our day, and still 
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too little to afford an authentic representation of an antique 
temple with all its peculiarities. Although the phaps of -indi- 
vidual monuments are determined by repeated measurements, and 
the detail forms are known by drawings of all kinds, the desired 
startink points in the structures themselves for certain struc- 
tural arrangements are wanting, such as the ceiling of the cell 
and the construction of the roof of the temple. Opinions diff- 
er very greatly in reference to these arrangements and must so 
continue, until a fortunate accident places more tangible men- 
orials in our hands. Whether this chance can ever occur in case 
of the known monuments in their present condition may de strong- 
ly doubted. Even the soil of Olympia afforded no answer in this 
respect to the questions relating to this topic. 
J/ the various attempts to restore the antique temple in its or- 
iginal form, or the discussion of the kinds of temples, thé#r 
lighting, and the construction of the roofs and ceilings -of ten- 
ples, are and must remain for the most part hypotheses more or 
less ingenious, which may or may not be believed; none of the 
theories advanced can be said to be indisputabkee or establish- 
ed. Under these circumstances, the fact longest known reovires 
no confirmation, that our knowledge of Grecian architecture is 
a limited one; also that the most thorough new work upon all 
measurements and drawings (of which quite good ones exist), and 
the most extended and careful researches would fill the void 
as little as would Structural-esthetical-historical attempts! 
We are indebted to numerous detailed publications in recent times 
for explanations of the present condition of the monuments, 
and which with many worthy publications also tanght us to dis- 
tinsuish truth from fable, and to improve many defective forms 
of detail, academically accepted,; but these give also no -in- 
formation in regard to what is irrecoverably lost. But even the 
punber of years ccecupied in the construction of most monuments 

is known to us and attested by documents, and we must also be 
here satisfied with approximations. 

The best preserved Doric monuments are the paris Theseion 
and Parthenon at Athens, the so-called Concordia Temple of lime- 
stone at Akragas, which afford definite explanations in regard 
to the arrangement and construction of the external details of 
the structure and the ceiling of the porticos; the Temple of 
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65 | 
Poseidon at Paestum, which represents the formation of the-in- 
terior, the arrangement of the aisles, the small columns plac- 
ed above the others, only leaving unsolved the aguestions of the 
‘ceiling and of the lighting. Nearly all others have been sacri- 
ficed to the power of the elements and the lust of mankind for 
destruction, more or less doubtful remains now alone existing. 
We rely upon this material during the followings discussions. 
AQ. Detline and End. 

The resources and taste for monumental art were weakened by 
pestilence and war, by the foreign and internal commerce of the 
individual states, and by the fatal strife between Athens and 
Sparta, which continued for nearly 30 years (431 - 404) with va- 
rying fortunes, terminated by the overthrow of art-loving ‘Athens, 
and which consumed the marrow of all Greece; the people, that 
bad once performed the greatest achievements, were “loguacious 
and avaricious, corrupt and cowardly”; their freedom was buried 
on the day of Gheronea (338). ‘In the dagzling appearance of “Al- 
exander (336 - 323), Grecian genius flamed up again and produced 
in ‘Asia art works full of importance and of noble beauty, but 
which lack the chaste air and pure charm of the works of the era 
of Pericles. Under the patronage of the Tyrants (406 - 365), the 
arts and sciences fiourished in individual localities in Sicily; 
the noble Timoleon (344) created orderly conditions favorable to 
architecture, but the people no longer possessed any firmness 
and fell under the rule of foreigners. The ‘Romans firmly seated 
themselves in Sicily in the year 264. 

‘In place of Athens, ‘Alexandria became the chief seet of Gre- 
cian literature and art; under the vain and splendor-loving prin- 
ces of Pergamos, who were yet imbued witha a love of art (241), 
Grecian art lived through. a revival, élequent proofs of this be- 
ing given by the finds recently deposited in the Museums of the a 
imperial capital of Germany (best period 241 - 138). Greece came 
under Roman rule -in 196, and the political and artistic origina- 

s2,ting power of the race was thereby destroyed. The art colonies, 
Corinth (146) and Athens (86) were taken and destroyed, and Asia 
Minor was declared a ‘Roman province; (64); the art works of Greece 
were transferred to eternal ‘Rome as articles of booty. 

Fulvius Nobilior dragged 785 bronze and 230 marble statues out 
of ‘Aetolia; Aemilius Paulus employed 250 wagons for carrying the 
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66 ‘aa 
stolen statues and peintings in his triumphal procession; Sul- 
la even transported individual columns from the Olympeion to © 
‘Rome. , 
These art treasures and the Greek captives interned in Italy 
gave the first opportunity for the extension of the Grecian art 
style in foreign lands. 

“Yet conquered Hellas subdued the savage victors and brought 
‘Art to Latium”. " | 

Through the favor of Hadrian in 117 to 138 A.D., Athens and 
the cities of ‘Asia Minor shone with a renewed, though a transi- 
tory lustre, then falling into oblivion, to lend a purifying 
and renovating force to modern art after the excesses of the 
17 th and 18 th centuries. 
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53: A. THE GRECTAN TEMPLE. 
Ai. General Bemarks. 

The works of every people in the domain of architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting, possessing the greatest importance, culminate 
‘tno the monument consecrated to the worship of the Deity; the art- 
istic idea is most intellectually developed and refined in these, 
and the expression of form is most complete. Therefore, we must 
develop and study the system of Grecian architecture in them. 

As already stated and will again be shown, Grecian art stands 
on the shoulders of oriental art (Egyptian and Asiatic). Reminis- 
cences of the East reecho throughtut the plan of the Grecian tem- 
ple. Thus the most ancient temples of Sicily (4 temples in Seli- 
nus) exhibit the much elongated form of cella, longitudinally di- 
vided into three apartments, tne vestibule, ihe holy place, and 
‘the most holy place, as in the Asiatic temples of the Deity; ex- 
cepting that the most sacred place is not surrounded by additional 
rooms or wholly withdrawn from the view of believers! ‘the porti- 


cos, which (surrounded the courts, are now directly attached to the 


temple, that forms a great protecting roof supported by columns, 


be 


a monumental canopy,“the most ancient symbol of terrestrial and 
celestial supremacy”, which extends uniformly over the portico, 
the cella, and the statue of the Deity. 

The lodest temples, whose mode of construction is not stated 
by Pausanias, nor whether they were Doric or Ionic, were indeed 
not very different from the usual dwellings of men, whose good 
and bad peculiarities, manners and customs, hates and: loves, con- 
tinued with the gods, who had become personal.’ | 

fhe walls of these buildings were constructed in the simplest 
manner, and only in one end wall was placed the great entrance 
doorway, extending almost to the ceiling, which from this ratio 
of dimensions, must have had a purpose other than that of admit- 
ting visitors, for which smaller dimensions would have sufficed. 
(Compare the doorways of the Gothic cathedral with reference to 
the capacity of the interior, remembering that ‘in this case, the 
Sanctuary must accommodate numerous worshippers). 

Besides the closed vestibule also occurs the open one. ‘Antae 
then terminate the side walls, which retain their original extent; 
the transverse wall and its doorway are replaced by columns, the 
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68 
principal entrance doorway then being eee ee division wall, 
which formerly enclosed the sacred me, another change of 3 
the plan, the third division of the cella, or the most sacred | 
place, disappears, giving place to an cpen:rear portico. The 
statue of the deity retains its position in the cella enlarged 
in this manner; the personal deity becomes nearer to man. (CGom- 
pare the “Theseion”). ) 

There was sometimes added to the' temple cella, as in the Par- 
thenon, an additional apartment accessible from the rear, and . 
which must have served as the treasury of the state, under the | 
guardianship of the deity. The formerly unbroken ‘interior was 
then divided by colonnades placed in it, one above the other 
and separated by a simple architrave, i. e., the cella was di- 
vided into two narrow side aisles and a broad central aisle.(j434]): 
The interior became in a manner two-storied, and small oe 
eases gave access to, the different divisions in the height /and 
to the attic. (Comparé,Akragas). In a further state of progress, 
the side walls of the front and rear porticos recede, then pro- 
jecting but slightly beyond the walls containing the doors; the 
earlier wall and doorway is replaced by antae and columns and 
‘is changed into a complete colonnade. (Compare the Parthenon). 

‘A still more ‘important enlargement of the cella finally led to 
the pseudodipteral temple, to a plan like that of the Temple 
of Zeus in Akragas. 

Neither in the most ancient monuments nor ‘in those of the 
pest period is the colonnade anywhere dependent on the cella; 
the antae do not range with the columns of the portico, nor 
do these range with those of the pronaos or opisthodome; the 
ceiling beams appertaining thereto are arranged just as inde- 


pendently without reference to walls or columns of stone tenm—. 
ples. 

The new idea, which is always expressed in the structure of 
the Grecian temple and is in opposition to its oriental kind- 
red, -is that of a sacred cella surrounded by columns with the 
pediment roof supported by columns and standing on an elevat- 
ed substructure. The immature and rude motive of this form of 
temple, compared with the Grecian, is already found in one of 
the species of Esyptien temples differing from the usual type, 
as in the small Temple at Hlephantine; the building then bes 
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69 
in plan the form of an elongated rectangle and exhibits a sur- 
rounding row of columns or piers on a slightly elevated plat- 
form, up to which a narrow flight of steps leads. 

The form of pediment facade with antae and columns, abies 
Vitruvius prefers to consider as the most ancient type, and 
which has its motive in the tomb facades of Asia Minor and “in 
the Egyptian grotto tomb of Bein-Hassan, could not have alone 
belonged to the temple, as-is shoun by Semper, and is also fur- 
ther proved by the treasuries in Olympia, which mostly have fa- 
cades with antae and ate dale 

Hote 48, We have designated this as an already more develop- 
ed form. {Sea Fig. 22, 2p. bah, 

Hote 44. Therefore others also aliow the Grecian tempie to 


have originated from the treasury. 


_.@ The sanctuaries of the Greeks stand in isolation on steep 
“(heights (Assos, Egina), or are surrounded by a sacred wood, 


are placed on a noble terraced structure, or located in the 
lower portion of the city (Theseion, Olympeion), or they are 
freouently grouped on a strictly limited erea (Athens, Seli- 
nus, Olympia, Akragas); they are often placed in consecrated 
precincts surrounded by strong walls, access to them being’ ob- 
tained through magnificent portals with porticos, propyleions, 
and are also surrounded by protecting porticos, treasuries, 
gifts, etc., often affording security in troublous times to the 
unwarlike portion of the people and to iis treasures. 

fhe temple should produce anv effect more by its form than 
by its masses; 1 here except the pilgrimage temples, the Arte- 
mesion at Ephesus, and the two gigantic structures dedicated 
to Zeus Olympios at Selinus and Akragas.“within exalted, oviet- 
ly beautiful”. They are therefore usually of moderate dimen- 
sions, and the cella was almost always accessible to the peop- 
le, though not intended — the assemblage of a devout mult- 
‘-itude. 

‘In the Pemple of the birth goddess Eileithya on the Kronion 
hill at Olympia, any one could enter the front apartment of 
the double temple, though priestesses alone entered the inner 
one. 

The Temple of Aphrodite .in Sykion was only accessible to the 
female temple servants and to a certain maiden; all others 
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70 
only beheld the goddes and prayed to her from the entrance. 

‘In a double Temple of Asklepios there, admission to the sec- 
ond part was only permitted to the priests, etc. 

Note 45. See Paisanias, Book 6 (Elis, 2d part), 20, 25. 

Thus, for example, the cella of a Temple at Selinus has a 
width of 24.93 ft. with a length of 39.04 ft.; the centre 
aisle of the Heraion at Olympia is 91.34 ft. long and but 
12.47 ft. wide; the centre aisle of the Temple of Zeus at the 
same place “is 94.00 ft. by 21.39 ft. Im the last-wade, tam 
one-third of the cella was used by the people, since the ren- 
aining two-thirds were occupied by the statue of the deity 
and the tables for garlands. A svece for the “people” thus re- 
maine ,here about 24.34. .by 31:17 £2.,° ori 667 so. aaa 
round Yhumbers; a superficial area corresponding to that of a 
large living room in a modern house. . 

fhe centre aisle of the Temple measures: -- 

Temple on Egina, 10.73 by 12.80 ft., or 449.96 sq. ftv 
femple in Phigeleia, 14.47 by 41.99 £4; or 52n005 
Parthenon, 32.41 by 88.98 f4, or @722.20 Gel oe 

In these cases likewise, if two-thirds is reserved for the 
statue of the deity and the altar, there remains for the “peo- 
ple at Esina and Phigaleia the small areas of 150.70 and 172. 
22 sq. ft., and in the Parthenon 914.95 sq. ft., or vather 
more than at Olympia. “Great festal processions”could not oc- 
cur in these rooms, especially if the space occupied by the 
numerous gifts be also deducted! 

Let us therefore omit the people and the festal processions 
from the temple, assuming it to have been only entered by indi- 
viduals, and principally by priests alone, uho offered blood- 
less sacrifices on the smaller altars before the statue of the 
deity, while the burnt offering occurred on the great altar 
before the temple ‘in accordance with Asiatic usage,), 

‘As correctly described by Vischer, the interior is therefore 
“a noble and richly decorated apartment for the deity, -intend- 
ed to be seen, the vestibule concentrating the mind of the ob- 
server on the whole before his entrance” 

In accordance with the dimensions of the ground plan, the 
measurements of the beight of the temple are unimportant. The 
Temple on Egina measured 34.78 ft. high to the apex of the 
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pediment, that in Phigaleia 35.76 ft., and the Parthenon 62.66 
ft. On a repeatedly divided substructure, broad and auietly 
coursed, rose the cella surrounded by columns spannad by arch- 
itraves, followed by the friezesand the crowhigs principal cor- 
nice, the structure receiving its final and expressive orna- 
mentation by the gently inclined pediments decorated by figu- 
res. The exterior of the temple shone with rich gilding and 
with brilliant decérations in color, heightened by metallic 
accessories, in accordance with the high colors of surrounding 
nature. 


Chapter 1. -fThe Doric Order. 
a.Form and Structure of Principal Parts. 
1). Enclosing Walls. 

Note 46. In the fotlowing examination, some of the technical 
subjects ere of a general nature and are just as applicadbie to 
the Ionie and Gorinthian orders as to the Dorte. This wili be 
readily determined -in the passages concerned. 

42. Masonry. 

The enclosing (protecting) walls of the temple precincts and © 
of dwellings are generally carefully constructed of large poly- 
gonal or horizontally coursed ashlars without special ornament, 
or they were built in times of necessity and distress without 
reference to similarity of materials and: jointing. Walls compo- 
sed of all kinds of stone with here and there a stone entirely 
uncut and just as it was brought, with many columns for sepul- 
chral monuments and even stones wrought by sculptors buiit ain- | 
to the walls, -- thus Thucydides describes the wails of Athens, | 
hastily erected after the Persian war, and there is still to be | 
seen in the walls of the Acropolis these hastily constructed | 
vortions, intermingled with drums of columns, triglyphs, and 
fragments of cornices, while the walls around the Piraeus were 
constructed in the most careful manner. No cémenting material, 
neither lime nor mortar, was employed in them; the large recet- 
angular blocks of cut stone were laid beside and upon each oth- 
er, the outer ones being bound together by iron cramps and lead. 
®?. The rudely coursed masonry recuires to be built of a considera- 
ble thickness in order to possess the necessary stability, while 
it was coursed in the usual way, immaterial whether horizontal 
or polygonal, the solidity depending on an exact fitting togeth- 
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72 
er of the bed and abutting surfaces, and on a carefully bonded 
arrangement of medium sized ashlars in courses, the end joints 
not peing usvally vertical, but at an inclination, as also found 
in Egyptian ashlar masonry, which may be traced back to 1600 B. 
C.; yet a characteristic of the latter is the projection of in- 
dividual stones into other courses, which custom was introduced 
into Greek masonry of the early period. In Egyptian buildings, 
the separate ashlars are freovently held together by double 
dovetail dowells of wood and also by mortar of lime and sand, 
7#ubile besides wooden dowells, the Greeks used those of ‘iron 
and cramps set in cast lead, but bronze was less frequently 
employed. ‘The manner of indirectly connecting the ashlars may 
dndeed have been brought to Greece by Esyptian colonists; the 
principle remains the same in both cases, excepting that the 
connecting material is wood in the one case, and wood and iron 
in the other. 

The ancient walls of Assos in Asia Minor (Fig. 86), which 
surrounded the ancient Doric temple, are constructed of low 
courses of ashlars, carefully wrought on the faces and in the 
joints; headers and stretchers alternate in a course, so that 
the headers extend entirely through the wall, but the stretch- 
ers do not reach the middle of the wall and leave voids; over 
the entrance doorways, where the recessed lintel is to be re- 
lieved, headers are found in every third course. ‘In other port- 
ions of tke wall, which have the considerable thickness of 9.35 
ft., ashlar facings are arranged on both sides with infrequent | 
headers, but with solidly constructed bonds et angles, so that 
the middle third of the wall is composed of unwrought material, 
a mode of construction seldom found elsewhere than in Grecian 
masonry. This regular coursing, together with the smaller: dim- 
ensions of the stones, appertains to the later period in Egypt, 
and always indicates an early one in Greece. 

43. Gateways. 

The openins of a gateway in regular masonry is usvally a ver- 
tical rectangle or trapezoid, and it is also covered by a large 
borizontal stone lintel, while the recess for the gate is semi- 
octagonal, semicircular, or pointed-arched eat top, although the 
arched form is produced by corbelling out. That the latter may 
pe formed by two concave stones is shown in Akernanian walls, 
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(Pigs. 37, 39), but at another time it is composed of voussoirs. 
The spanning of the openings by an arch is an almost natural re- 
sult -in. polygonal masonry. Triangular forms produced by corbel-— 
ling, heads composed of horizontal offsets, or completely eouil- 
ateral triangular forms of the opening for light, are also found. 
But pointed and round arched forms of gates occur on the bat- 
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tlemented city walls of Nineveh \;carches and vaults were already 


found in Egypt in the time of Usertesen I (2200 B.G.). A small 
vaulted tomb existed in the valley of the Queens at Thebes, whose 
arch pore an inscription in which Amenophis 1 ocurred; another 
tomb exhibited the name of Thothmes ITI (1597 B.G.). The ent- 
rance to one of the Ethiopian pyramids is vaulted in the form of 
a depressed arch; the stones are cut as voussoirs and the joints 
are filled with fine cement and stone chips. Hoskins considers 
these pyramids to be more ancient that those in the valley of 
Egypt; hence the arch dates back in Egypt before 3000 B.C. The 
Chinese assert that they have possessed it from time immemorial. 

Note 47. See Layard. Hineveh and its Remains. Vol. 2. London. 
1849, 

The invention of the arch cannot be ascribed to any particu- 
ler people with certainty; it may have been made by different 
nations at the same time in different localities; in countries 
possessing.but little wood, or where large blocks o€ stone were 
quarried, and men were required to construct a firm protecting 
ceiling with small pieces of stone, the inventive genius of man- 
kind must then have led to similar results, for necessity is in- 
deed everywhere the mother of invention! 

The Etruscans were the first Furopean race to-introduce a fre- 
auent use of the arch-in its buildings, while it was searcely 
used by the Greeks, or at least was not accepted as a motive in 
their architecture, although known to the Egyptian and Phoeni- 
cian colonists, who immigrated ‘into Greece, and the Greeks must 
have later seen it among neighboring peoples. 

Defensive walls constructed in accordance with Esyptian rules 
(horizontal courses of trapezoidal ashlars), or after Phoenic- 
ian rules (polygonal ashlars like those of Tiryns and Argos) , 
are quite extensively found in Greece and are contemporary. No- 
table in many cases is the double rebate form of the angie of 
two portions of the wall intersecting at right angles. 
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Considerable remains of these walls are found in Greece in 
addition to those already mentioned: -- 


WOn Ithaca, -- like that at Tiryns. 
On Cephalonia, -- polygonal arrangement. 
‘In Buphagion, -- courses more nearly borizontal, with proj- 
ections of the ashlars into other courses. 
In Paos, -- the same. 
‘In Elateria, ~- polygonal and rather nobler than at Piryns. 
In Cortynia, -- arranged more nearly horizontal. 
In Psophis, -- almost entirely horizontal. 
In Oiniadai, -- horizontal courses with oblique end joints. 
In Aiokis, -- polygonal. 
gg, in Coronea, -- the same. 
63.'in Abai, -- the same. 
in Lbycosura, -- the same. 
In Daphne, -- the same. 
In Platai, -- the same. 
In Oinoe, -- the same. 
‘In Elevtherai, -- horizontal with inclined Jjeints. 
‘In Pharsala, -- the same. 
‘In Messene, -- the same. 
In Methana (Argolis), -- the same. 
In Kleitor (Arcadia), -- the same. 
On Samos, -- the same. 
ite. Ete: 


44, Propylea. 

When the walls enclosed karge temple precincts, as in Olympia, 
Athens, Eleusis, etc., gateways without decoration were no lon- 
ger employed, but magnificent portals-- propyleons-— with porti- 
cos and roofs decorated by pediments formed the entrance and in- 
dicated the facade of the temple, from the simple arrangement 
at Sunion to thet most richly developed at Athens (Figs. 42,48). 

2). Retaining Walls. 
45. Construction. 

Remains of retaining walls have been preserved for us at Del- 
phi and in the temple terrace of the Olympeion at Athens, orig- 
inally commenced as a Boric building by the Pisastratides. But- 
tresses at regular distances interrupt the walls, which are bat- 
tering on their inner sides, giving them great stability with a 
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75 
moderate use of material. The coursing is uniformly horizontal 
at Athens, with a tolerably uniform height of the stones (1.84 
to 2.23 ft.). Headers and stretchers alternate in the individ- 
ual courses, although not regularly; 3 stones together make up 
a lensth of 18.70 ft.(eonal to the distance between the buttres- 
ses), with a maximum of 19.69 ft. (Pig. 44). The stenes arbi/set 
without mortar, the headers extending into the wall up to 4.92 
ft., and the breadth and height of the stretchers are usually 
equal. Their faces are-in part brought to a perfectly true sur- - 
face and are partly finished with marginal drafts and besses. 
The inclined buttresses project from the wall as much as 3.28 
ft.; individual stones of these bond into the masonry; others 
merely abut against it. 

Near the principal cemetery of the Athenians in the vicinity 
of the Dipylon (now a cemetery near Agia Triada), there still 
stand magnificently constructed continuous retaining walls com- 
posed of extraordinarily fine and beautifully wrought ashlars, 
polygonal, trapezoidal, and those with reentrant angles. The 
‘jointing of this is finely executed in a masterly and finished 
manner; the faces of the stones are very slightly convex at their — 

‘centres and are not perfectiy smooth, this being caused by the 

6%.crisp and shelly fracture of the stone. The stones differ great- | 
ly in size, running from triangular spalls measuring but a few | 
square inches up to blocks having 10.76 so. ft. of face (Fig.45). | 

fhe beds are horizontal throughout, though the courses inter- | 

lock into each other. Headers and stretchers alternate quite ir- 
resularly in them, the former bonding into the wall up to 4.92 
ft., the latter only 0.82 to 0.98 ft. The stones are in contact 
for but an inch or so-in the joints, this being sometimes redu- 
ced to a mere edge, ‘in a manner not to be recommended. The int- 
erstices between the stones at the back, like the external ma- 
sonry, ere filled dry with little frasments, large uncut blocks 
then abutting against them to make up the required thickness of 
the wall. 

VT At the same place, we likewise find a stepped wall of Boros 
ashlars, whose bosses project an average of 1.57 ins., and which 
have very finely pointed drafted margins 2.36 ins. wide.,In ac- 
cordance with the arrangement of the bosses, these drafted mar- 
sins extend around only three sides of an ashlar. 
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On a prepared horizontal footing course, we find finely exe- 
cuted polygonal masonry of breccia in the southern fortress 
wall of the ‘Acropolis at Athens, and -in the vicinity of this 
portion are also others, where the smallness of the pieces of 
blue limestone and of reddish breccia employed is striking. 

The smallest chips are again used, and economy of the material 
is carried to the extreme point. The stones bond 7.86 to 23.6 
ins. (Fig. 35), and the beds are dressed smooth in the finest 
manner for a depth of 3.938 to 4.72 ins. 

Such bits of walls are frequently only built to fill gaps 
‘in the naturally soldi tocation of an area, as shown by exam- 
ples on Samothrace : they are then not Findshed regularly at 
top, but the top is left irregularly jagged . 

Vote 48. See Gonze, Hauser, and Neumann. Archtologische Unter- 
suchungen auf Samothrake. Vol. 1. p. 29. Vienna. 1875. 

Fote 49. Similar examples are found in the so-called pagan 
walis in southern Germany. 

One peculiarity also appears in the walls of the Stoa of Ha- 
drian in Athens, subdivided by puttresses, where the ashlars 
with drafted margins and bosses are set on edge and are unpleas-— 
ing, as well as the sunken triangular bed joints. 

‘In the retaining walls of the Altis in Olympia next the slopes 
of the hill, the porous yellow limestone blocks have an average 
size of 1.15 to 4.26 fi., were connected by double-dovetail wood- 
en dowells (#), and their ends were joined by wooden pins.{The 
material of the dowells and pins has disappeared). The wall is 
subdivided by buttresses 2.07 ft. wide and projecting 4.27 ft., 
which are placed at distances of 19.70 ft. 

An interesting combination of polygonal masonry and horizon- 
tal courses is shown by the retaining walls of the Theatre in - 
Balbura (Lycian highlands), also furnished with buttresses. 
The walls are faced with polygonal, and the buttresses with rec- 
tansgular blocks. Semper assumes the buttresses of the substruc—. 
ture to be merely ornamental, merely pvarastate, comparable to 
the ends of “the timbers of Swiss houses, -- but they are too 
massively constructed for this, and wheré earth lies behind 
them, they have their actual structural purpose. 

46. Stone-cutter’s Marks and Setting Marks. 
The ashlars, dressed on all sides, and which were completely 
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prepared by the stone-cutter, frequently bear marks on their 
upper surfaces, similar to those on the stones of mediaeval — 
buildings. This custom extended over the entire ancient wetid. 

661% -is established everywhere, in Persepolis, Esypt, Jerusalen, 
Damascus, Baalbec, Sidon, on the Eryx, in Pergamon, on the 
Treasury of the Sicyonians in Olympia, on Samothrace, in Sici- 
ly and lower Italy, and elsewhere. 

Hote 50. See Richter. Bder antitke Steinmetzzetchen. 45. Pro- 
gramm for Hinkélmaenn’s Festival of ‘Archaclogical Soctety in 
Beriin. Berlin. 1885. 

On plocks like the stones of the Gyclopean walls, which were 
prepared on the site just before setting, the marks are not 
found. They possessed no meaning for the buildings, but merely 
referred to the production of the dressed blocks, -- they were 
‘indications of origin, contractor’s marks, but were not indi- 
vidual marks of the workmen. Fig. 46 represents such marks 
from Eleusis and Samothrace. 

3). Foundations. 
47, Foundations erranged in Layers extending through. 

In some cases, -it may be found that the entire rectangular 
area occupied py the plan of the temple was frequently cover- | 
ed by continuous courses of resularly cut limestone ashlars, 
bonded, but without mortar, even in case of a firm buildings 
site, which was found in case of most Grecian temples, built 
on the solid rock; the excavation for the building was not 
then made to accord with the plan, but the foundations were 
benched at different depths according to the natural position 
of the solid earth, so that in the Parthenon, for example, 
the northeast angle of the stylobate rests on the solid rock, 
while 9 foundation courses with an average depth of 1.64 ft. : 
each may be counted on the southern side, and even 22 at the 
southwest angle, with 5 different foundation courses on the 
western side composed of various materials; on Poros ashlars 
1.87 ft. high are placed 0.95 and 0.92 ft. courses of Poros 
stone and of marble. Courses of headers and stretchers alter- 
nate with those of headers and stretchers in the same course. 

‘In the lower courses, the faces are merely flat with imperf- 
ect joints; those of the upper courses have drafted margins 
with bosses or flat panels and a rather complicated arrange- 
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ment at the end joints for setting. (See Figs. 47, the bosses 
below the panels serve for receiving the iron crowbars or for 
hand holes in setting, and were to be cut off later). The foun- 
dation masonry projects only an inch or so beyond the steps of 
the stylobate on the west side, while on the sovth it-is set 
back behind this about 4.92 ft. Otherwise the foundations cor- 
respond to the lines of the walls of the superstructure. 

For the pronaos of the Temple at Phigaleia, the continuous 
layers of uniform masonry are abandoned; piers of ashlar mas- 
onry are constructed instead at certain points, the intervals 
petween these being filled with rubble masonry (Fis. 48).(fn- 
plekton of Vitruvius and Diamikton of Pliny). 

Foundation masonry of uneaual depth is also employed at the 
Heraion at Clympia, this also being on a varying site. The 
Temple partly rests on hard sand, partly on soft river sand. 
Hhile the eastern portico has no foundation besides a sub-- 
threshold, the foundations increase towards the east to a depth 
of 8.53 ft. with a width of 12.07 ft. The courses of ashiers 
in the foundations are not flush, but project irregularly bey- 
ond each other and widen downwards. For example, the course 
beneath the stylobate is narrower than it, while the next 
course is again wider. Both in this monument and-in the Olymp- 


sion there, as well as on the Fountain-Sanctuary at Cadaechio, 


the foundation of the colonnade is separate from the foundation 
of the cella, the latter merely consisting of a few {1 or 2) 
courses of ashlars sunk in the ground in accordance with Egyp- 
tian customs, which did not employ foundations in courses. 

In a temple constructed of noble materials, the masonry of 
the foundation does not usually consist of the same, but of a 
less expensive material (see the Parthenon and Theseion), while 
in those built of porous limestone, the same kind of stonevis 
used in the substructure as in the superstructure. (See Temple 
of Zeus at Olympia, the Sicilian temples, etc). The foundation 
walls do not always rest on firm ground; they are not always 
placed on the rock; we Likewise find them sunk-in low, swampy 
places, asin Magnesia on Meander, on Samos, in Ephesus, ---in 
the latter place so that the building might not be af fected: by 
earthauakes, and that cracks in theeearth might not be feared. 
(hecording to Pliny, Nat. Hist. 36 - 21). 

Very carelessly constructed foundations of detritus and stone 
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79 
spalls ere shown by a Treasury in the Altis at Olympia (Pigs. 
49), and the projections at the locations of the columns ‘in 
the interior of the Heraion there (Fig. 50). But this founda- 
tion in the latter plays a subordinate part, since thick slabs 


ape laid over the mass of spalls and have a secure bearing on 


the continuous foundations of the internal columns and those 
of the wall of the cella. Descriptions of the foundations of 
this really oldest of Grecian temples with a mixed system of 
construction are given in the work on Olympia , and Fig. 54 
shows those of the Metroon in Olympia, by which the mode of 
execution is most clearly explained. 

Fote 51, Die Funde von Olymplta. Edition in one volume, pub- 


lished by the Directory of the Excavations at Olympia. Beritn. 
T8Si.-pp., 82: + B85; Pie. +84, 86. 


At the recently discovered Temple at Lokri, the lowest cour- 
ses of stones rest on a layer of blue clay 3.94 ins. thick, 
which projects beyond the stones. The foundations of the dif- 
ferent parts of the building are carried to different depths, 


and the layer of bine clay accordingly lies at various depths. 
Fote 52.° See Mittheilungen des Kats. Deutsch. Inst. Rém. 


AbtA. Volt. &. Rome. 1890. -pp. 177 - 202. 

fhe foundations of Treasury VII in Olympia are placed on a 

heap of sand, and others are on brook pebbles. 
48, Foundations of Circular Buildings. 

Fixed starting points in regard to ithe foundations of ciren- 
lar buildings are given by Fig. 52 (Philippeion in Olympia, 
Tholos in Epidavros) and by tke Arsinoeion on Samothrace. The 
thnee ovter circular rins-walls in Epidauros support the ext- 
ernal colonnade, the wall of the cella, and the internal colon- 
nade. A satisfactory explanation of the three inner ring-walls 
is still lacking. 

49, Gonnection of Stones by Cramps. 

In the foundation of the circular structure of the ‘Arsinoe- 
ion on Samothrace, constructed of tertiary sandstone, the two 
lower courses show no boles for cramps; the succeeding ones 
have them, es well as the surrounding projecting marole border, 
while the course resting thereon exhibits none. The cramps them- 
selves are wanting. On the sandstone foundation rose the marole 
structure. 

‘At a treasury in Olympia, the stones are held together by 
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80 
double dovetail cramps, just as this was observed and opyee ee 
the wall of the Altis at the base of the hill Kronion. 

Kote 58. Boutle dovetail cramps are diso shown by the found—- 
ation stones of the Sanetuary of Athena Folias in Fergamon. 
Fach stone is connected with tts netghbor lengthwise by two 
double dovetatiis, sidewise by only one. 

50. Foundations in Messa. 

At the Temple of Zeus there (Olympia), the cella walls rest 
on bonded slabs of stone, which are held together by ‘iron I- 
cramps set in cast lead. The pavements of the external and in- 
ternal colonnades have through-coursed stones, which receive &@ 
the pebble plastering and the coating of cement. 

The foundation of the statue of the deity is treated in a pe- 
culiar way. Grooves were cut in the Poros stones and pieces of 
compact white limestone were inserted in these grooves, on 
which were laid the joints of the thick bluish pamement slabs 
(Fig. 53), which rest on drafts and were connected together by 


‘I-cramps. The mode of jointing and fitting the marble floor a- 


round the internal columns is likewise interesting (Pig. 54). 

At the Temple #h Messa on Lesbos, the foundations consist of 
the four enclosing, two longitudinal, and two cross walls, 
which together form a network of 9 rectangles. The two middle 
rectangles on the ends are filled by a complete foundation of 
the same kind, which probably does not extend as deeply as 
those of the principal walls. ‘In the six external rectangles 
alongs the sides, a similar continuous fonndation begins with 
the course of the lowest step, so that the courses of the steps 
of the temple, the crevis, form a compact whole, with the ex- 
ception of the interior of the cella. fhe spaces within the 
rectangles formed by the foundation walls are carefully filled 
with spalls of the same material, which consists of black 
trachyte-tufa. 

51. Egyptian Foundation Walls. 

fhe foundation walls of Egyptian structures were made but 
little wider than the corresponding principal walls and usual- 
ly rest on the solid rock, both arrangements being retained | 
by the Greeks also, as already shown; excepting that one pecul- 


‘iarity has not yet been found on Grecian soil; the sunken or 


curved arrangement of the beds, somewhat like our ‘inverted arch- 
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es, which is regularly repeated at certain distances along the 
entire facade, and is characteristic of many Egyptian pnild- 
ings. Viollet-le-Duc regards this slight curvature of the cour- 
ses as a precaution against the injurious effects of earthqua- 
kes upon the structure. 
4). Stylobate. 
52. Gonstruction of the Steps. 
Above the foundation masonry,and with the finest jointing and 
coursing of the ashtars, rises the stylobate (Plinthus), a step- 
ped construction divided in several parts, which separates the 
house of the deity from the earth on which it stands, and -repre- 
sents a monumental offering to the deity himself. It serves as 
a pedestal for the columns and the cella and makes preparation 
for the building proper. The steps extend around the columnar 
structure, the different rows projecting uniformly and being us- 
ually carried around in like form, sometimes with plain rectan-— . 
sular forms of section, sometimes more richly treated by reces- . 
ye sing the front surface, the tread surface being almost always 
‘imperceptibly inclined outwards for carrying off the rain water. 
The stylobate is freauently massive in the older temples in pro- 
portion to the height of the columns (compare the Sicilian tem- 


ples with the Athenian); in the best period, it occurred in a 
carefully determined provortion to the entire superstructure; 

5 or 6 steos, frequently of unequal height (see Selinus and Ak- 
ragas, also Fig. 55) generally lead up to the sanctuary in 81i- 
cilian temples, with only 3 or 4 in ‘Athenian, or even but 2 in 
the Theseion, the Last number being also shown by the ancient 
Heraion at Olympia. 

In case of high steps with a rise of 1.18 to 1.97 ft., sance 
they cannot be considered as being carried around as steps for 
ascent, in order to make it possible to ascend the supstructure, 
special steps for use are also usually cut out or inserted at 
the eastern end, either extending across the entire front, over 
3 intercolumniations only, or over but one; in some cases, ramps 
of slisht inclination lead upwards instead of steps. At the He- 
raion in Olympia, only a single narrow stairway led to the cella 
between the angle column and the one nearest it on the longer 
side. The uppermost step usually serves as a base for the columns 
and has a breadth somewhat greater than the diameter of the col- 
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82 
umn, that it supports; the columns then stand on single blocks 
(Theseion, Propyleion) or on two abutting beneath the centre of 
the column (Parthenon), or on long slabs, as between the antae 
of the opisthodome of the Theseion, where the joints do not co- 


~ 
_ —— 


‘incide with the centres of the columns. 

Hote 54, Temple of Asciepios in HEeidauros; on the Tempie of 
Zeus in Olympia ts a peculiar combination of steps at the sides 
and a ramp on the front end; -on the ‘Artemesion in Syracuse be- 
fore the middle intercalumniation of the front is a flight of | 
12 low steps of stone 10.95 ft. iona. | 

ves fhe steps at the Parthenon and Theseion only overlap each oth- q 
er a few inches, 1.18, 4.33 and 5.91 -ins., while at Phigaleia | 
(Pig. 56), they overlap nearly as much as their projection; at | 
the @reat Temple at Akrasas, they are deeply bonded and notened 
into the masonry of the stylobate, a careful, solid, and compli- 
cated mode of construction. They are divided into loaded blocks 
and those free from all pressure, which are merely inserted. 
fhe latter were only set after the building was complete-and the 
scaffolding removed (see ruins of Egesta), to avoid injuries and 
additional work afterwards. Inserted steps (step blocks) would 
‘in time and-in all buildings become different in height from the 
adjacent loaded blocks. To this mode of setting the stone and to 
the slight bonding of the courses together is indeed due the def- 
ormation of the substructures of many Grecian temples. On the ex- 
plosion of powder in the Parthenon, the loaded blocks remained 
in great part upright and in line, while the inserted ones were 
all forced from their original positions, frequently 5 inches or 
more from the original line. 

53. Execution. 

At the edge surfaces, the stones only touch each other on the 
margins over a marginal joint 2.36 to 3.15 inches wide, while 
the central portion is cut back (see Fig. 56, Theseion, Parthen- 
on, and Temple of Poseidon in Paestum); only thus was it possible 
to produce the magnificent joints exhibited by the ashlar mason- 
ry of Grecian monuments. The dressed blocks were not artificially 
fixed or otherwise connected together. The Propyleion in Athens 
and the Temple of Poseidon in Paestum, neither of which was en- 
tirely completed, show the surfaces of the inserted and the bond- 
ed steps but partially worked; Drafts 1.97 and 2.76 ins. wide 
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outline the completed form, while the upper portion projects 
1.18 to 1.57 ins. beyond them and is only pointed. On these ‘im- gy 


perfectly worked surfaces, the columns of the Propyleion at 
Athens are set by sinking a circle or square area to the true 
level, and this’is very carefully rubbed down; in order that 
the rain water may not stand therein, small channels are inci- 
sed and extend to the outer edge. The last dressing of the -re- 
maining portion of the stylobate was left until a later time. 
fhe never completed Temple in Esesta exhibits similar contri- 
vances for protecting the angles and surfaces from falling : | 
scaffold timbers, tools, or dropping stone spalls, which must 
have been produeed in finishing the columns and the surfaces | 
of the walls. To make the setting of the drums of the columns 
possible, the supporting blocks beneath the columns ‘here receiv- 
ed on the roughed upper surface a circular sinking, carefully 
worked true, which had a diameter about 3.54 ins. greater than 
that of the column, and avdepth of about 1.18 ins. The drums 
‘Gere set in these sinkings, after a margin 2.55 ins. wide had 
‘peen cut on them with the required diameter of the columnz; .97 
povin. was afterwards dressed off the external surface of the drums 
(Pigs. 57) and .97 to 1.18 or 1.57 ins. from the surface of the 
stylobate. 

The columns and walls usually rise directly from the stepped 
substructure; an exception is made by only one example, the in 
many respects enigmatical Sancturay of Zeus in Akragas, where a 
special moulded base is set on the stylobate, serves as a base 
for the walls, and is carried around the half columns (Pig. 55). 

5). Floors. 
54. Floors of Stone Slabs. 

The floors of the porticos mostly consist of tolerably large 
and thick slabs of limestone or marble of square or rectangular 
form, from 10.78 to 16.15 8q. ft.-in area and 0.67 to 0.79 ft. 
thick, which are carefully jointed together and rest upon sepa- 
rate stone piers (Phigaleia) or on the extended courses of the 
stylobate masonry. They are laid with some fall from the cella 
wall to the edge of the stylobate, about 0.459 in. for a width 
of 13.96:ft. at. the Parthenon. 

In the same plain manner is also floored the interior of the 
cella, the pronaos, and the posticum (Compare Parthenon, Phiga- 
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84 
leia, and Selinus). 

fhe floor of the Temple of Poseidon at Paestum is executed 
‘in a peculiar way; raised courses of ashlars 5.25 ft. wide 
serve as supports for the inner columns; adjoining these are 
slabs of limestone 1.54 ft. thick and 7.68 ft. wide, their up- 
yer surfaces sunken next the wall and forming the floors of 
the side aisles; 3 rows of slabs are laid in the centre aisle, 
the middle one being horizontal and sunk to the level of the 
floors of the side aisles, and the adjacent ones being laid in- 
clined to it (Fig. 58). 

55. Mosaic Pavements. \., 

fhe Temple of Zeus at Olympia forms an exception in the floor 
of its pronaos; the simple pavement of slabs is abandoned and 
sives way to the masnificent mosaic, made of pebbles from the 
Alpheios (fritons surrounded by palm ornaments, the individual 
panels being bordered and separated by fret patterns), discov- 
ered and published by Abel Blouet. ‘According to Pausanias, the 

ys portion of the fboor immediately before the statue of the deity 

was not laid with marble, but with black ashlars; a reised border 
of Parian marble surrounded the black panel in a circle, so as 
to prevent the oil from flowing away. 

re @live oil was here poured upon the ivory, so that it might 

“not be injured by the marshy location of the Altis; water was 
used instead of oil for the chryselephantine statue in the Par- 
thenon; the statue in the Temple of Epidauros stood over a foun- 
tain, so as to make this saturation unnecessary; the last state- 
ment of Pausanias was not corroborated by the excavations. . 

The floor of the pottico was composed of small river pebbles 
set on edge in mortar, then covered by a coating of smooth stuc- 
co mortar, while the side aisles in the interior had a coating 
1.57 ins. thick on a basis of stone slabs. The remains of a mar- 
ble facing in different colors at the entrance side belongs to 
the koman period. 

Plastered and colored pavements are also found:in smaller tem- 
ples in other places, as for example, floors of red stucco on a 
bed of limestone slabs at Fsina; the plastered Sicilian temples 
must have had similar floors of colored stucco. 

6). Walls of the Cella. 
56. Foran. 
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Walls enclose the sacred apartment, where statues of the dei- 
ty and gifts were placed, secluding these from profane eyes and 
affording to art works protection from the weather and from 
theft. A consecrated internal apartment was surrounded by then, 
richly ornamented architecturally and decoratively, and it was 
‘enclosed above oy a protecting ceiling. In accordance with its 
developed purpose, this was externally treated plainly and with- 
out ornament, either constructed of limestone ashlars with a 
coating of stucco, or of marble ashlars with the most careful 
jointing, the joints almost invisible, and internally decorated 
by; eceeiaker ee 

Note 55. As stated tn the Introduction, unburnt bricks were 
adiso employed instead of monumental ashiar masonry in the oldest 
temples, as wéll as later on account of iack of means, probatiy 
in the manner described for the walls in Troy. The Heraton in 
Olympia should be included here. 

Being vertical and“subject to the general law of proportional 
development”, the walls consist of a broad base projecting be- 
yond the foundation, of the wall proper, and of a crowning cor- 
nice, or slightly projecting terminal member on which rest the 
ceiling peams. The proportion of thickness to height in most 
cases varies from 1 to 9 to 1 to 10, or 1 to 10.5, while the 
height goes 2 to 2.5 times into the free length, of Ene longest 
free portion between transverse walls; hence there results from 
this always a great, or at least an average, stability of the 
RE 

Hote 58. See Rondelet. Traite theoretique et pratique de t’ 
art de batir. Paris. 1856. pp. 2 to 17. 

YO If in the masonry of retaining walls, the strength and char- 
acter wf the masonry are made prominent by the coursing, batter, 
buttresses, and the rough visible faces of the individual ash- 
lars, these ideas decidediy recede into the background in the 
aspiring walls of the cella, free on both sides. The wails are 
battering. inside as well as outside, though not in all cases 
and in a perceptible manner; Egyptian tradition required a con- 
siderable batter on the exterior of the wails of the structure, 
but it scarcely occurs here. The same feeléng that desired the 
columns to be diminished upwards, must have likewise prescribed 
a corresponding diminution in the thickness of the walls. The 
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most apparent reason for the construction of walls inckeasing 
in thickness downwards was indeed in Egypt, as everywhere, the 
greater durability, solidity, and stability of masonry arrang- 
ed in that manner. The particular motive of the primitive dykes 
of the Nile was not required for this, as frequently assumed; 
mankind usually soon observed that a body stands the more firn- 
ly, the broader its base. The probability of its better preser- 
vation was indeed the cause of the careful dressing of the ext- 
ernal surface, exposed to the wind and the weather. 

57. €onstructian. 

The base of the wall generally consists of one or two low 
plinths projectink beyond each other (.98 to 1.48 ft. high), 
sometimes more, sometimes fener (Parthenon 2, Esina 2, Phigaleia 
1), the lower one of these usually having the least height (as 
likewise frequently occurs on the stylobate), or of a -richly 
moulded base with plinth, cyma and band, as on the Theseion, 
py. these members then being returned around the ends of the wall, 
for which they eat formal pier bases. Above this extends a 
double band course 2.62 to 4.66 ft. high in the various monum- 
ents, and which tomcAb el .o1 to .39-in. from the true face of 
the wall. These twe bands are sometimes of equal, sometimes of 
unegual height (compare Phigaleia, Paestum, etc., Figs. 59, 60), 
and do not touch each other in the centre of the wall, and only 
along a border on the end joint, worked to fit as closely as 
possible. The proportion of height tu length in these is 1 @ 
to 1 : 2.6 (Parthenon, Theseion). A moulded base and project- 
ing band course form the accented base in all cella walls (see 
Temple S at Selinus, Paestum, Egina, Olympia, Parthenon, Phiga- 
leia, Theseion, Propyleion, etc.: Sicilian temples more common- 
lv employ uniform courses throughout): ahove this commences the 
uniform coursing. the Isodomon of Vitruvius, of ashlar masonry 
bonded with extreme care. The courses are of uniform heighi up 
to the cornice and exhibit on the external surface a ratio of 
1 & 2.4 of height to length. Headers and stretchers, the latt- 
er not touching each other in the middle of the wall, alternate 
in the courses; :mortar is not used, but a sufficient coannect- 
ion is obtained by means of pieces of ‘iron set in lead. Small 
iron dowells connect the stones vertically and thus prevent the 
removal of one stone from above another, and iron I-shaped 
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cramps connect them lengthwise (Pigs. 61); they again merely 

touch each other on a surface 2.36 to 3.14 ins. wide on beds 

and end joints. Not only marble ashiars, but even the common 
limestone ashlars (see Egine) were dressed and connected tos~ 

ether in the same careful manner. Behind the dowells are usual- 

ly found small holes, the so-called “bar-holes”, cut ‘in the up- 

per bed, ‘in which the crow-bar “is inserted to slide the ashlars 
together. (Compare Parthenon, Heraion at Olympia, and the Mitt. 

d. Kais. Deutsch. Archaeol. ‘Inst. Athens. ‘Abth. 1881. Pl. 12). 
Bronze was never used as a common material for cramps here; be- 

lief in its presence has unfortunately aroused the avarice of 
mankind in put too many cases and has contributed to the dest- 
ruction of many monuments. Even on Attic soil may be seen the 
criminal traces, the cutting away of columns and ashlars at bed 

and end joints, scarcely any monument being free from these 
‘trial holes! 

On the Heraion, and also in part on the Temple of Zeus in Olyn- 
pia, the base slabs of the wall are urrandeds on the exterior 

alone, while the courses in the interior are constructed with low 
ashlars. The ashlars then have, for example on the Heraion, a 
thickness of 1.22 ft. and a length of 7.38 ft. with a height of 
3.41 ft., which corresponds to four courses of ashlars 2.63 fT. 
theck. On the Onisthodome (northwest angle) of the Temple of 

Zeus, the side walls aré composed of two courses of slabs con- : 
ected by iron ‘I-cramps set in cast lead and tosetner 4.4 ft. . 
thick with a height of 5.73 ft. TPhe slabs-in the cella walt are | 
8.38 ft. long, 2.2 ft. thick, and 5.73 ft. high, corresponding | 
to courses of ashlars 2.46.ft. thick and 1.97 ft. high. While 
in the Temple of Zeus, the ashlars ere indirectly connected by | 


ts 


iron cramps, which also occurs on the Metroon, and indeed al- 
ready in the masonry of the substructure, the dressed ashlars 
of the Heraion are joined without any connecting material, and 
the blocks do not touch in borders but ‘in sharp angles, produ- 
ced by undercutting the end joints of the ashlars.(Gut, p. 79). 
This kind of jointing and dressings ‘is the older. 

Also without the use of iron cramps, a temple wall 2.1 ft. 
thick was moreover constructed during the Hellenistic period in 
Sillyon , being indeed built of limestone ashlars With smooth- 
ly dressed faces, where a course of headers alternates with two 
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cotrses of stretchers in height... 

Hote 57. See Hiemann & Petersen. Sttdte Famphyliens und Fis- 
idiens. Vienna. 1890. Vol. 1. p. 77. 

At the Ptolemaion on Samothrece, courses of headers and stret- 
chers alternate in height and show a connection by ‘iron cramps, 
similar to that of the Attic monuments, excepting that U-cramps 
are employed ‘instead of I-cramps. 

Hote 58. See Gonze, Hauser, & Benndorf. Heue Archtologische 
Untersuchungen auf Samethrake. Vol. 2. -p. 389. Vienna. 1880. 

The exclusive use of iron for bonding walls at the Theseion, 
the little Temple of Nike, the Olympeion and the Parthenon, in 
Athens, at the Temple of Zeus and the Metroon in Olympia, the 
femples on Egina, in Sardis and Ephesus, the Temple of Poseidon 
in Paestum, the Temples ‘in Selinus, the Propyleions in Athens 
and Eleusis, Hadréan’s Gate and the Market Gate in Athens, -etc., 
has already been pointed out, and we shall return to this in 
the succeeding volume of this Handbook (p. 133); the use of wood- 
en double dovetails has likewise been already mentioned. 

Besides the U-shaped cramps, bent at a right angle at both 
ends, these projections then being set vertical or horizontal, 
and I-shaved cramps, as well as saouare pins and dowells, N-shaped 
and Z-shaped cramps are found, though rarely. Besides iron 

§0cramps, Hauser found on Samothrace bronze jogglesiin cast lead 

é/' and also lead cases trom 2.75 to 3.15 ins. bigh, 1.57)4ns.emade 
and .59-in. thick. Smell bronze cramps of N-shape also occurred 
in Sicily; in Epidauros are bronze joggles of the size and shape 
represented in Pig. 62; the metallic douole dovetails with pins 
and set in lead on Lesbos and Samothrace are worthy of mention. 

Kote 59. Same Work. pp. 70, 71. 

bead double dovetails and iron dowells in lead cases and also 
lead I-cramps exist in erchitectural fragments of Poros stone 
on the Acropolis of Athens (Figs. 62). 

Lead was by preference employed for patching and for fixing 
small ornaments of stone (for example, drops on the mutules), 
as repeatedly shoun by examples in Athens, Olympia, and other 
places (Fig. 62). 

The iron I-cramps ‘in Olympia have a length of 9.43 to 23.6 
ins, according to the dimensions of the blocks of stone to be 
cramped together, with a cross section up to .98-in high and 
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89 
.59-in. thick. Small round bronze pins for fixing added pieces 
may also be seen in some marble cornices ‘in the Acropolis Mus- 
-eum at Athens. 

fhe cornice member, which crowns and finishes the cella wall 
at. top, usually consists of a rather low band projecting but 
‘skightly from the face of the wall, and which is decorated by 
a fret pattern and terminated above by an ogee cyma. When the 
originally solid end wall was changed into antae or a complete 
colonnade, another mode of treating this portion was ‘introduced, 
the form of the cornice of the portico or an allied form being 
transferred to ‘it, the simpler cnorice being used for the form- 
er partition wall, which was then the wall containing the door- 
way. The architrave fillet could then be introduced for a rich- 
er effect, cutting off a plain frieze with the band, as in the 
Opisthodome of the Parthenon. 

The dressing of the external surfaces of the ashlars was on- 
ly done after they were set-in the building itself. The inter- 
nal and external walls of the portico for the guard, as well 
as a part of the gateway walls of the Propyleion in Athens, 
are still in their rough condition; drafts 7.87 ins. wide are : 
carried around them above, below, end on their sides, and indi- : 
cate the plane down to which the surfaces were to be worked; | 
e /ashlars of the external wall still freouently retain the | 
sses for setting, or rather guide-marks for the work, frus- 
uns of guadranguler pyramids, whose sides are from 5.9 to 
.87 ins. square at the base, and their projection is 3.94 ans. 
or more. The most ‘interesting example in this respect contin- 
ues to be the never completed Temple in Egesta. 

58. Setting the Ashlars. 

A peculiar device for raising and setting is shown by the 
ashlers of the cella walls end the floor slabs of the Heraien 
in Olympia, where as in Fig. 68, they are perforated and are 
furnished with bar-holes on their upper surfaces. The same ar- 
rangement Likewise appears on the oldest architectural remains 
on the Acropolis of Athens, ubich are built into the northern 
wall. One of the Poros capitlas there (northeast angle) has on 
the abacus the device in the dimensions given in Figs. 63. 

At the Heraion we likewise find holes in the steps of the siy- 
lobate, extending from the bed to the tread surface; it “is as- 
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90 
sumed tnat these served for fastening the sacrificial animals. 


Similar holes are also found in the angles of the casemate 


piers in the fortress of Euryaglos in Syracuse, which certainly 
served for securing horses. 

Through holes were indeed the most ancient means of setting 
dressed stones; after these probably came the U-shaped grooves, 
and only then the lewis (Pig. 63). 

Hote 60. Hittorf diready noticed these arrangements, Taf. 89, 
do. 309 et seq., and mentions a capital from the intertor of the 
Temple on Egina. 

7). Doors and Windows. 
59... ) Poors. 

As already stated, the doorways first afford access to the 
cella; their architraves surround an opening of rectangular or 
trapezoidal form; in the last case, the jambs are not vertical, 
but are inclined inward, the clear width then being diminished 
upwards (Pig. 64). 

A complete doorway to the cella-is not preserved in a single 
Doric temple; we can only decide on their original treatment by 
means of fragmentary remains. The jambs of the doorways were 
frequently formed by the ashlar courses of the walls of the cel- 
la extending through to the opening, as Blready shown at the 
Treasury of Atreus, or was formed by separately set plain jambs, 
which were interrupted and btonded with the masonry of the wall 
by headers or by horizontal lintels(compare Parthenon and Propy- 
leion in Athens), while the top was always composed of a mass- 
ive horizontal lintel. 

Cavities in the jambs of the doorways of the Propyleion, as 
well as holes and pins in the lintels, permit the assumption of 
a separate rich casing executed in marole or bronze and attached 
to them. ‘Ohe doorway of a tomb in the Doric order at Antipheli- 
los, among other examples, gives points on the treatment of the 
architrave of the doorway (Fig. 64). Recessed in several planes 
and with a richly sculptured profile, this surrounds the opening; 
ears on the lintel give to the whole a greater relief and expres- 
sion; a crowning cap is decorated by anthemion ornaments and 
forms a further decoration. 

Hote 61. For bronze coverings, see Hormand, Role du Hetai dans 
la G@onsturction Antique. Ene. degtarch. -1888."p. 61 - 8&1; «ple. 
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91 
878 - 895, with the examples from the Museum at Avenches fAven- 
ticum) there represented. 

The considerable dimensions of the clear opening of the door- 
way in proportion to the apartment to which it affords access, 
were already pointed out; consequently, vesides facilitating 
passage, it aus Lapeae had a further purpose of admitting light 
to the interior. 4 

Bote 62, At thé present time, we actually Light gateways, eor= 
ridors and vestibules through the principal entrance doors or 
gates. 

Comparing this proportion for several important monuments, the 
following results are obtained. 


Buildings. Clear Area Floor Area Katio of Areas 
of Door. of Interior. of Door and 
¥ioor. 
Parthenon. Mid.aislhe. © 667;17 sq.ft. 2722.2 sacttas 4°¢0546 
Parthenon. Opisthodome 462,84 2766.3 1 te-6, 
Temple on Esgina.¥.Ais1.125.94 449.95 £ £0982 6) 
Temple in Phigaleia.” 161.46 522.02 totowsag. 
Temple F in Selinus. 36597 B0Sh2s 1: toe@s 
Theseion. 97,94 726.55 1. cot tae 


it should not be forgotten that the openings of the doorways 
extend almost to the ceilings of the apartments. 

fhe outermost side doorways of the Propyleion-in Athens were 
actually intended for ordinary access to the Acropolis and now 
have clear openings measuring about 54.74 sq. ft. each, which is 
to be reduced to 48.44 sq. ft.(4.6 x 10.5 ft.) on account of the 
removal of the casings, which are wanting. If these proportions 
were satisfactory for the gateway to the Acropolis, they would 
be sufficient for entrances to'interiors, which occupied but a 
moderate portion of the area of the plateau of the Acropolis, 
if they were required to serve for a similar purpose. But this 
was no longer the case, as soon as they were required to fulfil 
the two-fold purpose:of affording acces and of admitting light. 
For these reasons, we also find the doors of temples to be of 
large dimensions; through the opened folding doors, which were 
turned toward the rising sun, an abdundance of light streamed in- 
to the cella, sufficient for seeing the statue of the deity and 
the gifts with the desired distinctness. 
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The elongated cellas of Sicilian temples were most poorly 
lighted; but if we take into consideration the allesed more 
favoravle conditions of light in the South, even these ‘inter- 
iors could always have had a sufficient degree of illumination 
at certain hours of the day, ‘in spite of the circumstance that 
the Light was further weakened in passing to the doorway behind 
the columns placed in front of ‘it. We can go-to the limit of 
1 / 10-in case of our rooms, which require less light, and the 
Same might be permitted to the detached soutnern temples, most- 
ly quite elevated and not deprived of light by neighboring buil- 
dings or narrow streets; yet men never went so-far. 

f%, But the lighting of an Art Gallery in the modern sense was al- 
so never required for interiors consecrated to the deity; as may 
be found everywhere in the South today in ecclesiastical puild- 
‘ings, a musterious lighting of the interior, whose effect could 
pe heightened py the light of lamps and of the sacrificial fire, 
was preferred to the dazzlins light of day; after entering the 
sanctuary, one should feel himself separated from the external 
world. 

The entire light, that might stream through the doorway, was 
not usually found necessary in the interior; the closed fold- 
ing leaves of the doors were usually of metal and were periora- 
ted in their upper parts, admitting sufficient light (the door- 
way of the Pantheon at Rome, although consideraoly later, affords 
the best conclusions in regard to the conjectural treatment of 
the door of an antique temple), and the temple doors were only 
opened for their entire width during the ceremonial, when a full 
view of the statue of the deity must be permitted to the person 
offering a sacrifice.(More on this subject under Arrangement of 
Temples). 

If the peripteral temple received sufficient light through the 
opened doors, this was much more the case in the so-called antae- 
temples. Unbroken and not hindered by colonnades, the bright 
morning light could penetrate therein; it required no additions 
through concealed or petty holes in the frieze or in the shadow 
of the cornice, or through the metopes. 

60. Windows. 

For this reason, windows never occur in the walls of the cella 

of any species of temple belonging to the Doric order; in the 
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colossal and enigmatical structure of Zeus Olympios at Akragas, 
windows are indeed described between the columns of this pseudo- 
peripteral temple in the previously mentioned works of Gocker- 
ell, Kinnard, Donaldson, and Jenkins and Kailton; from the cond- 
ition of the ruins, the earlier statements can now longer be 
made clear. y 
On the left side of the Fropyleion at Athens, “in the pbuilding 
_ that contained the paintings and behind a row of columns, there 
vi /Stands a wall, which is perforated by a door and two windows. 
We can at least see by this how the window was treated in seeul-- 
ar Doric structures. The sills of these windows extend through 
from the side walls to the doorway as a plain rectangular sill 
course of Kkleusinian marble of bluish-black color, projecting 
but skisatly from the face of the wall; the jambs are treated 
in the style of antae as narrow projecting bands without bases, 
but have the complete capital of the large antae; a higher course 
of ashlars also extends clear across and forms the lintel, though 
it is not otherwise distinguished. 
8). Columns. 
61. «General Treatment. 

Free-standing supports intended to receive the purden of the 
entablature laid upon them should make their supporting strength 
manifest, and they then awaken in the observer a feeling, as if 
they rise up against their load with an organic movement, and*re- 
isist its opposing pressure. This upward striving must necessa- 
rily result in an enlargement where it meets the loading. The 
same will occur where the free column comes in contact with the 
Sround, and in this way naturally arises its three-fold divis- 
ion into Base, Shaft, and Gapital. 

in the Doric column, the base vanishes into the uppermost 
step of the stylobate; a shaft of gircular section thus appears 

Pse without a base and diminishes upwards, with a simply appearing 
capital, which has a strong projection in ancient monuments. The 
structural idea’ controls the form of this column; the shaft is 
diminished in accordance with statical laws, and the measure- 
ments of diameter and height do not vary much in reference to 
each other (their ratio lying between the limits of 1 to 4 and 
1 to 6.5); for the same reason, the pressure of the entablature 

and the weight of the ceilings are distributed over a larger sect- 
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94 
ional area of the support, and a more convenient resting place 
for the architrave is made possible; for reasons of stability, 
it ends in an enlargement increasing upwards in an ogee’ curve, 
and which is covered by a square siab, forming the transition 
from the circular column to the rectangular architrave. The 
change from the round shaft to the rectangular architrave cannot 
be conceived more simply and naturally than it occurs ‘in the 
Doric column; @t appears so self-evident, that it is unnecessary 
to consider this development as being in accordance with a weak 
analogy pertaining to the plant kingdom. 

The massive shaft-is decorated by vertical fiutes or channels, 
which by their stiffness bring out still more clearly the upward 
srowth of the shaft and its cavacity of resistance. The circular 
form of the free column occurs as known from the first; we do 
not need to consider that the Greeks first made the obvious 
change, which the stone-cutter must generally employ in produc- 
ing a cylindrical form. The stone is broken out in the quarry in 
prismatic form and is then wrought octagonal, sixteen-sided, and 
finally circular. In view of the octagonal shafts of columns 
found at Trozene and at Bolimnos, to conclude that a successive 
development of circular free columns occurred in this way, would 
pe to abandon all possibility of any spontaneous suggestion or 


comprehension of an artistic idea. No art forms were ever invent- 


ed by means of the conditions of manual execution. The square 
pillar occurs at the same time as the octagonal and circular 
forms, and it is also possible that the known remains of such 
columns were only intended as preparatory for a later circular 
form. The model for the cylindrical free column was so near to 
mankind in the trees of the forest, that no transitional form 
was required; but the Greeks certainly po longer needed to make 
any exoeriments in this way in the year 1000 B. ©., after the 
perfected stone column had already been employed 1200 years ear- 
lier in Egypt, and the sensitiveness of the two countries’ tow- 
ards each other in the earliest period has been sbown. 

The first stone columns with diminished and fluted shafts ri- 
Sing from a flat and disk-like base and crowned Dy @ square’ aba- 
cus, on which is laid the rectangular architrave, both pobtions 
peing indéed cut from one block of stone, are found ‘in the Grot- 
to-Tombs of Beni-Hassan, of the era of the 12 th dynasty (2200 
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B. O.), and again later-in the buildings of the 19 th dynasty. 
(1392 B.G.). These pillars bear the name of “Protodoric” and 
may have served the Greeks as models; to have created from these 
poor materials the perfected form of the Doric column ‘is the 


‘incontestable merit of Grecian genius. 


62.  Entasis. 

The shaft of the column does not always diminish in a straight 
line; a slight outward curvature of this (Entasis) gives the col- 
umn more animation and recalls the lofty trunk of the Egyptian 
date-palm, slightly swelled at its mid-height and only bearing 
leaves at‘its top. On the older monuments, the character of the 


.column is stumpy, even to heaviness, and the diminution and en- 


tasis are freauently so great, that the shaft receives a sack- 
like appearance; (compare the Temple of Demeter and the Basilica. 
in Paestum); the shaft-is often diminished without the elastic 


| 
j 
| 


curvature, appearing sluggish and lifeless, as on the Temple in 
Corinth. (Fig. 65). 
63. Diaemter. ° 

Vitruvius requires the diameter of the column to so 6 times 
into its height, ekclusive of the capital, so that the“Doric 
column may exhibit in buildings the proportions and the sturdy 
oeauty of the masculine pody”. Neither in the early nor in the 
pest period is this proportion of 1 to @ retained in Grecian 
works.(It varies from 1 to 4 to somewhat more than 1 to 5.5, 
out it was exceeded in buildings of the late period, as in Nen- 
ea, 1 to 6.5). The columns of Corinth and Nemea may be regarded 
as being in their proportions the minima and maxima of the Dor- 
ic order (Fig. 66). 

64. Flutes. 

The concave flutes (Rhabdosis) animate the shaft and conan 
directly on the uppermost step of the stylobate, usually term— 4 
inating in a curved form beneath the echinus. The channels have 
a fiat elliptical, oval, or segmental form, according to the ma- 
terial of which the columns are constructed, and intersect each 


other in a sharp edge, equally dekicate in stuccoed and marble 
monuments; only on one temple -in Selinus (8S) are narrow fillets 
left between the flutes on a few columns. Vitruvius requires for 
their form the simple circuler arc, described from the centre of 
a square constructed on the @idth of the flute as a base, and 
touching the angles of the square; the line obtained in this way 
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asrees in the fewest cases with those preserved on Grecian mon- 
uments.(On a Poros fragment on the Acropolis in Athens, the 
flutes are spirally arranged). 

Hote 68. (‘An exception is made by an angie column af the soe- 
called Artemeston in Syracuse with an inseription preferring to 
Apollo on the uppermost step of the stylobate, where the flutes 
first begin above a piain base-band 11 ins. high, by a column 
of the Heraton in Giympia, and by a Grecian temple in FPompeti. 
‘Aliso see Die Stadt Syrakus im Alterthum. Authorized German edit- 
tion of Cavaliari-Holm’s Topografica archaediogica di Siracusa 
by B. Lupus. Strasburg. 1887. po. 80 and 288, 

Sixteen to twenty (twenty-four extremely seldom) such flutes 
surround the surface of the column. the first number occurs on 
a few ancient monuments, and also-on such as belong to the late 
period (for example, the Temple in Sunion)? the last number is 
that common on Doric monuments of all ears. The Heraion in Olyn- 
pia, with its columns having 20 flutes, exhibits one with 16. As 
‘shown by the calumns in Sunion, the smaller number of flutes is 
no evidence of a greater age of the monument. Flutes are found 
in some buildings, interrupted by one or more incisions before 
they terminate, i. e., a separate necking (hypotrachelion) is 
cut off by them but a little opelow the capital. These incisions 
never resulted from technical causes, for otherwise, similar 
original conditions must have everyuhere preduged:, ring Fk sg ieis 
tices, and these would be everywhere “Pound.” But | nat ine cn at 
all and consequently no separate necking of the column are found 
on the rete sanc amen Assos, Gadacchio, Metapont, the 
Temple of Demeter and the, Basilica at Paestum, Temple S in Seli- 
nus, the iit ion ‘at Syracuse, the Temples of Concord and of 
Zeus at Akragas and Olympia; only a single one is found on the 
great Temple of Zeus and Temples D and K in Selinus, the Foun- 
tain-Sanctuary in Cadacchio, the Temple of Hercules in Akragas, 
the Theseion, Parthenon and Propyleion in Athens; but two on 
femovle A-in Selinus; three in Corinth, on the Temple of Poseid- 
on in Paestum, and on the Temples of Atnene in Syracuse, on 
Egina and in Phigaleia, with even four on a Poros capital on 
the Acropolis in Athens (Fig. 67). 

On a second fragment of a column with spirally arranged flu- 
tes at the last place, the recurved form at the necking is also 
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97 
preserved, and it has the same shape as in case of vertical 
flutes. 


Se, 65. Gapital. 


69 


Before the broad expansion of the echinus is developed, and 
especialty in Sicilian and Italian monuments (one example al- 
so in Tiryns), there occurs a cove, ‘into which the fbutes eith- 
er intersect or terminate (compare Selinus), or this is ornan- 
ented by a fully sculptured circle: of leaves, finishing next 
the flutes with an astragal, beneath which the flutes end ab- 
ruptly, only in approximately semicircular form or with corn- 
ers slightly rounded (compare Temple of Demeter and Basilica 
at Paestum). Two such margined recurved leaves occupy the width 
of one flute. Some columns of the Basilica have the ends .of 
the flutes bordered and enclosed by a small astragal, causing 
the lower roll-like margin of the leaves to project even more 
strongly in the form of an astragal. Above the series of leay- 
es is another half-round moulding on the echinus, that accord- 
ing to some columns must be considered a beaded astragal. Qth- 
ers show above the circle of leaves an ascending anthemion or- 
nament or interwoven bands (Pig. 68). This richly sculptured 
treatment of this part of the capital disappears in the best 
period and gives place to several annular rings (Annulets), 
which follow the outline of the echinus and project from it but 
slightly. The line of the end of the flute coincides with the 
lower edge of the lowest annulet; this is then made wider than 
the others. Three, four, or five such rings occur above each 
other or are grouped together; but we also find annulets above 
the plain concave moulding of ancient Sicilian columns (com- yc 
pare Selinus). The annulets have but a slight oro jection Gnd 
width on the marble structures at Athens, and can only be dir- 
ectly executed in that material, or only in the stucco coating 
over coarse limestone. On the Temple of Poseidon -in Paestum, we 
meet with a still further development of the terminations of 
the flutes. The edges are carried to the edge of the lower an- 
nulet and stop there quite abruptly; the form of the echinus 
then passes cup-like into the cylindrical form of the shaft, 
and the surfaces of the flutes intersect the cup-like surface 
in sharply drawn curves. 

Qn the monuments of the older style, the echinus is a strongly 
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98 
projecting, flattened or convex, often weakly relaxed line, 
which becomes in works of the best period a tensely ascending 
and slightly prajecting nearly straight line with a quick in- 
ward curvature at the abacus; on those of the later era (asin 
Sunion, Nemeea, and the Merket Gate in Athens), the echinus 
shrinks to a delicate and refined, though somewhat effeminately 
appearing member; it is then bordered beneath by half-rounds 
instead of annulets. (Gompare the capitals found in the excava- 
tions between the Theatre of Dionysos and the Odeion in Athens). 
A tangent drawn to the curve of the echinus at its lowest point 
often scarcely makes an angle of 30° with a horizontal in anc- 
ient structures, while in those of the best period, this inerea- 
ses to one of 55°. 

A souare covering slab, the Abacus, sometimes exceeding the 
echinus in height and sometimes inferior to it, projects very 
little or not at all beyond the greatest projection of the ech- 
inus and forms the termination of the capital; this has to make 
the transition from the circular to the rectangular form, to re- 
ceive the horizontally supported structural members of the ent- 
ablature and to afford them a firm resting place. The echinus 
and abacus remain in all periods withbut sculptured ornamenta- 
tion; small bordering mouldings or crowning mouldings first oc- 
cur on the abacus in the later period (compere Capitals from 


Athens)’ sculvtured decorations of the echinus are uniaue and are 


only to be found on the small Doric-like capitaks above the 

head-cushions of the caryatids of the Ionic Erectheion, “if these 

may or should bein a general way included among Doric capitals. 
66. Decoration in Relief and Color. 


Though sculptured ornament was excluded from these portions, ah b 


decorations painted ‘in edbors and harmonizing with ibe ‘ornamen- 
tation of other members were the more abundantly employed. Ves- 
tiges of painted ornamentation on the echinus and abacus of a 
Doric capital are no longer to be traced ‘in any building, “but 
its form may be learned from fragments of allied members and 
from peintings on vases. The echinus of the Ionic and caryatid 
capitals exhibits ovate leaves, partly sculptured and partly 
GQ? painted; the fret pattern occurs frequently enough on band-like 
| members, so that both forms of ornament may be assigned to the 
members in ouestion. Instead of the ovate leaves pointing down- 
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99 
wards (egg-and-dart moulding), the anthemion ornament is found 
in paintings on vases aspiring upwards, so that an upward or 
downward pointing ornamentation symbolizes opposition, a crown- 
‘ing, or compression. 


‘ies of conventional unities, by which Above and Eelow are indi- 
cated in the form, while B&tticher everywhere holds them to be 
recurved leaves, half covering themselves up. 

On the strongly. prajecting capitals of Selinus and Paestum, 
Lhe decoration of the echinus by recurved ovate leaves appears 
disproportionately coarse:in compargson to the other ornamenta- 
tion, even seeming monstrous. 

The employment of decorative elements of opposite direction 
on the same architectural member’ may not be surprising, in so 
far as one is justified in regarding this form as compressed 
and as opposing this pressure. The anthemion and egs-and-dart 
ornaments also occur everywhere as decorations of the cymas of 
the pedimentscorfnice (compare Parthenon and Propyleion in Athb- 
ens), and on the same members are again found the upward aspi- 
ring and the descending ornaments. 

On the Francois vase, two forms of Doric capitals occur on 
the Doric buildings painted thereon, one having a disk-like pro- 
jecting echinus capital with rectangular abacus, the other with 
a pear-shaped transitional member and a moderate projection. 

(Fig. 69). Similar forms are found on other vase paintings of 
the earlier period. 

The pear-shaped capitals have preferably been assumed to be 
inventions or fancies of the painter; but the evidence for them 2f¥ 
in stone has been found in the steles or the supports (for conse- 
crated gifts, which were discovered in the so-called Persian 
rubbish on the Acropolis of ‘Athens, and which are now’ exhibited 
in the Acropolis Museum there. They are remarkable for the col- 
ored decoration of the abacus, here circular, by interlaced fret 
patterns, and of the cymatium by anthemions turned upwards and 
downwards (Pig. 70). BBtticher’s theory of the recurved leaf 
does not apply here. 

The Cypriote capitals (see Golgos in Fig. 70) with their sim- 
ple forms of echinus must also de of high antiouity, and have 
likewise received their development in the same heavy manner in 
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the Athenian marble stele capitals, excepting with the differ- 
ence that the: abacus assumes the circular form. 

One of these Cypriote capitals (Fis. 70) exhibits grooves on 
the cyma extending ‘in a direction nearly normal to the profile. 
Similerly arranged are also the varied scale-bands on the Athen- 
ian stele capital, whose colors are indicated, and whose abacus 
again exhibits the fret ornamentation. Other allied capitals 
show the recurved leaf on the echinus, og hee the cushions of caer- 
yatids, or an aspiring paim decoration. ~— 

Hote 65. We had already ten years since mentioned the possibil- 
ity of the decoration of the echinus with reference to the cymas 
of the Farthenon and Fropyletion, but in consideration of B&tticher’s 
theory, slight attention was paid thereto. Borrmann now states: 
(Stélen fir Heigeschenke auf der ‘Akropolis zu Athen. Jahrb. ad. 
‘Kats. Deutsch. ‘Arch. Inst. Band TTI, -p. 279. Bertin. -1888). 

“Tt may not be denied that the ornament is very frequently in a 
quite loose relation to the structural form covered by it, and is 
manifestiy not in the ‘ideal combination required by Bétticher’s 
theory. The egg-and-dart moulding is in some places without tee- 
tontc meaning, and the scale ornament is merely a covering dee- 
oration, but in nowtse characteristic. The leaf-wave: that sepa- 
Pate the lower from the uvper row of teaves is distinetly sevakta- 
ted from the recurved ‘parts and makes it at least doubtful, wheth-—- 
erp we have to accent with Bétticher the ortgin of the Dorte eyma-— 
tium as a result of loading, with the-points of a sertes of recur 
ved leaves”. -- Consequentiy the ornament does not appear to be 
intended to manifest the stattcal function of an architectural 
member, and is then diways arranged for a purpose, 41. e€., it @tese- 
iy adheres in development and direction to the movement of the 
profile. 

A third very ancient torus form of capital exists on the columns 
of the Lions’ Cate and of the so-called Treasury of Atreus in My- 
cenae. Ketween the souare abacus and the round torus, 2 prepara- 
tion for the transition is attempted, but its form is not definite 
and clearly expressed, end the transition from the torus to the 
shaft of the column is made by a cove, covered by a row of leaves. 

The row of leaves beneath the echinus (painted) is shown by the 
old capital of the column of the Tomb of Xenvares and is senlp- 
tured on the capital from Paestum, where to the row of leaves are 
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are also freauently added anthemion ornaments or connecting 
bands (Fig. 70). In Mycenae, the entire torus was covered by 
plaited and volute ornaments, while -in Paestum only the lower. 
portion of the strongly projecting echinus was decorated. 

Hote 66. See Fig. 70; dise Fuchstein, Das Ionisehe Capital. 
47. Erogramm zum Winkélmannsfeste d. Arch. Geséll. zu Bertin. 
Bertin. 1887. page 47. 

The old capitels in Selinus likewise have the cove between 
the echinus and the shaft. 

A widely projecting form of echinus (dish-like) is shown by 
the capitals of columns on archaistic vases (see in Fig. 70 a 
lecythos found in Athens), by the stele capital of Xenares, 
and after these, the capitals of the oldest period in Paestun, 
Syracuse and Selinus. 

The strong projection should be referred to an original rec- 
tanguler form of capital, projecting on two sides only, as shown 
by the Athenian stele cap (Fig. 70), to which we have added a 
form from the Asclepion in Epidauros, certainly of a later pe- 
riod. The widely projecting echinus form of the narrow end of 
the capital is undenieblesherevand is technically justified af- 
ter its use-in Fpidauros. 

But -in addition to the echinus, the cymatium also occurs as a 
cheracteristic part of the capital of the free column, /indeed 259 
3,above an octagonal or circular shaft (Pig. 70). ; The abacus 
then corresponds to the form of the shaft and is conseguently 
octagonal as well as circular, and the cymatium is a conneci- 
ion of the cove or ogee and the recurved leaves. 

Hote 67. See Le Bas. Voyage archaeologique en Grece et en 
‘Asite-Hineure ete. Hew edition by S. Reinach. Faris. 1888. Aiso 
Antike Denkmtter. fFub. ody Kais. Deutsch. “Arch. Inst. Bertin. 
1888... FL. 2S. | 

fhe ogee or pear-shaped capitel of the Francois vase and of 
the Athenian stele capifrom the Fersian rudbish has not certain- 
ly found acceptance in the stone architecture of the Greeks, 
just like the heavy torus of the Cypriote and of the correspond- 
‘ing stele caps; but on the other hand, the dish-like form wita 
the cove with leaves came into use and was retained almost un- 
til the time of Pericles. 

The cymatium also, the compound form, was not accepted for 
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the columns of the building, but indeed for crowing the antae. 
In capitals of the early period we therefore see elements in- 
troduced from Asia Minor; in the shaft, we recognize the Egyp- P 
tian stone column! 

According to the stele cap found ‘in the Persian rubbish (Pig. 
70), the assumption may well be permissible, that the Greeks 
had quite early replaced the wooden post by the stone pillar, 
and indeed before they introduced the massive stone columns of 
the Esyptians in their architecture. We have pointed out the 
primitive stone model for the capital and shaft of the Doric 
column, and in this and not in the former is to be sought the 
original and the transitional forms from wood te stone. 

That the beter Grecian stone structures are a direct imita- 
tion of wooden structures is justly contested by Htibsch, Bét- 
ticher, and Viollet-le-Duc, since this method would be opposed 
to reason. 2 os would make the same error by assuming the an- 
Gient Doric stone puildings to have been a direct imitation of 
exclusively wooden structures, as if it were desired to make it 
crediple that they should have been primarily conceived as stone 
structures. If the ancient writers commonly mention old wooden -,. 
columns in Grecian sanctuaries,/ which were gradually ;replaced he : 
by stone columns, both certainly had forms differing (from each G0 
other, The greatest measurements of wooden comuns, that we have 
found in old wooden buildings (on this side the Alps) do not at- 
tain the diameter of 4.26 feet required in the Heraion in Olyn- 
pia, for example. 

Kote 68. Also see Dieulafoy, Fart 2, p. 51, 

Note 69. He cannot rise to a belief in wooden columns with élay 
capitals made on the potter’s wheéi, as Fenger suggests in order 
to explain its forms. Dorische Eolychromie etc. p. 16. Bertin. 
1888. 


67. Drums of Columns. 
fhe shaft of the column is either made of a single piece (mon- 
olithic), or-it consists of numerous blocks of stone (drums) 
carefully set on each other and very closely touching each other 
on their bearing surfaces, and not being cemented together’ by 
other materials like the ashlars of the walls of the cella. 
In order to easily obtain a good and beautiful joint, which 
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was absolutely necessary in columns for sake of appearance, 
especially when they were not covered by a coating of stucco, 
the bearing surfaces were undercut somewhat deeper towards the 
centre, only the annular portion near the exterior beings en- 
ployed for support. The margin was therefore more carefully 
wrought than the portion lying further inward, ‘in which are u- 
sually found deep strokes of the double-pointed pick (Fig. 71). 
The annuler surfaces intended for bearing were rupbed? the fin- 
al preparation being effected by the rotation of one block on 
another about a wooden pin at the centre. The central parts of - 
the beds have at the centre holes about 5.1 in. square and deep, 
in which prismatic wooden blocks were fixed, which were connec- 
ted together by cylindrical wooden pins. The latter were fixed 


in one (lower) block, while the upper one was movable about then, 


thus permitting rotation without moving the centre of the stone 
out of position. If these wooden blocks had only been required 
for fixing the drums, their complicated form would have been un- 
necessary. The material for fixing them would not resist for a 
long time, and they were also too small in proportion to the di- 
mensions of the blocks. In spite of the undercutting of the 
central portion, the bearins surface is large in proportion to 
the load. On the lowest drumzat the Parthenon, -it measures 

£7.38 sq.ft. -° 8.45 sq. -f4.°= 18.93 so.oftiz-the weighteg seen 
drums above it, and of the corresponding portion of the entab- 
lature, ceiling, -and roof, is about 149 tons; it -is therefore 
loaded with about 7.87 tons per so. ft., while marble commences 
to crush under a load of 180 to 450 tons per sq. ft. 

fhe lowest drum-is not connected with the finished step of 
the stylobate by ping and is not sunk into it, but is only free- 
ly placed upon ‘it. ‘ 

Hote 70. Asn exception is made by the Temple of Herctutes in 
Akrpogas and the Sanctuary of Athene -in Fergamon and others. 

68. ‘Position of the Colunns. 

The columns do not stand vertical in Attic monuments and on 
the Temple of Foseidon in Paestum, but are somewhat inclined 
towards the wall of the cella, and the angle column in tbe di- 
rection of the line bisecting the angle of the stylobate. The 


‘inclination is very slight, but is plainly visible to an eye 


skilled by practice. The inclined wall has the inclined column 
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asaa result. 

Optical and structural reasons can scarcely have required 
the slightly obdlicue position; the diminution of the columns, 
the receding of the length and breadth of the entablature as ¢n~ 
opposed to the stylobate already gives to the structure 4p a 
very realistically expressed way the character of pyramidal as- 
piretion, and the externally weak addition of the inclination 
of the columns was not reouired for this purpose; with the thick 
and massive form of the free supports, this has no importance 
for any structural purpose. An ancient Egyptian architectural 
law was evidently followed°in this, which certainly no longer 
had much meaning in this weakened form: but it was also perhaps 
desired to lessen-in the portico the divergence of the two en- 
closing surfeces, of the wall of the cella and of the columns. 
(Gonpare Parthenon, Theseion, and Propyleion in ‘Athens, Temple 
eof Poseidon in Paestum). 

The inclined position of the columns was effected in execut— 
ion by the insertion of drums with diverging beds between those 
with parallel beds (Figs. 72, 73}. 


* Thesfirst of these wes 'leid tn the step of the stylobeterend *) 


the lastcwas beneath the capital. i The axis-of tbe..column.thens~ 
rose perpendicular to the upper base of the lowest drum, the 
successive drums with parallel beds being arranged parallel to 
this. The lowest and uppermost drums of the buildings named 
measured on their external surfaces in an intersecting plane 
perpendicular to the cella wall, conseauently do not exhibit 
equal heights; the upper drums further show the greater height 
on the side opposite that of the lower, since a horizontal rest- 
ing place must be arranged for the architrave. (Compare the con- 
struction of the columns of the Parthenon). 

At the ends of the Parthenon (the sides are destroyed at the 


centre), the uppermost and lowest drums exhibit enother peculiar- 


ity, since they also have different dimensions on their surfaces 
on a plane passed’ through their centres parallel to the tympanum. 


fhe larger measuementss on the lower drums are in most cases on 


the surfaces towards the sides of the building (to right and 
left of the centre of the building); the reverse occurs on the 
uppermost drums, where the greatest measurements are found on 
that side towards the middle of the pbuilding. 
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The differences between the two surface lines of the lower 
drums are not uniform, but diminish from the angle column to- 
wards the middle of the buildings for drums varying an-inch or 
so in height, though not constantly or uniformly to right and 
left, so that omitting the angle column, the following differ- 
ences in measurements result for drums averaging 2.89 to 3.11 
ftatie herpat . 
dnehes. 472 8547 448 °:00G “ids: 472 con Bastoaee 
Inches. (394 .197 °.079 .197 .275 .275 on West end. 

With some forcing and in accordance with .an ‘imperfect pass- 
age of Vitruvius, one might conclude that a further arrangement 
of the axes of the columns was intended, were it notithat the 
ecual and unegual measurements on the lowest drums in a direct- 
ion at right angles to the wall of the cella permit the possi- 
bility of indeed very slight inaccuracies in the preparation 
of the surfaces on which they rest, which might easily occur 
With the mode of construction described, and that the deforma— 
tions of the stylobate make any vositive conclusion impossible. 

Differences ‘in Inches. 


OC 


1.575 1.024 1.024 1.024 0.945 -6.945:.0,945 1.457 aw Basten ae 
1.220 1.221 0.787 ----# 0.984 0.866 0.866 0.885 on Hest end. 
# Note 71. Gan ne longer be measured. | 


Height of Drums. . 
2.82 to 3.22 ft. on East end. 
2 to 3.48 ft. on West end. 
Considering the deformation of the stylobate and the differen- 
ces in measurements of the lower drums, if the positions of the 
axes be laid off, which may best be made clear and visible by a 
disproportionate increase of the measurements of the heights, 
the irregularities appear disturbing, though scarcely visible in 
reality, according to the graphical representation in Fig. 74, . 
put it will hardly occur to a practical man to deduce from these 
imperfections special rules for the construction of buildings. 
The Parthenon and Fropyleion hawe withal suffered so much from | 
destruction in all wavs, that we cannot declare everything now ' 
found to have been originally intended ‘in -its entire extent. ; 
69. Technical Execution. 
The practical construction of the columns may have been as q 
follows. The drums were first dressed roughiy to a circular : 
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form, though the beds were already dressed smooth: for more con- 
venient transportation and perhaps also for hoisting (setting), 
there were left on the external surface 4 strong bosses diamet— 
rically opposite each other (projecting 7.87 ins. and 16.56 -ins. 
wide), shown by unused and unfinished drums: on the Acropolis at 


Athens. These were placed on each other ‘in this condition (as 


shown by the unfinished Temples at Fgesta and Sardes), the fiu- 
tes being worked as guides on a certain height of the lowest 
and uppermost drums alone, and only completely cut out after the 
completion of the building. 

70. Quarrying and Dressing of Shafts. 

By a carriage drive of 1 3/4 hours over a good road, one now 
goes from Gastelvetrano to the stone quarries of Selinus, the 
Gave di Oampobdello, which now afford us information in regard 
to the mode of auarrying the shafts of columns and ashlars: for 
the Temples of Selinus. 

The shafts were net cut out of loosened prismatic blocks there, 
put the high droms were cut out of the rockin circular form 
and dressed smooth on the external surface with due regard to 
the diminution. Narrow annular passages'1.97 to 2.63 ft. wide 
were cut out around each piece of a shaft, in which the stone- 
cutter had to undertake its cutting and preparation by the pick. 
As if shut into cells, which are merely separated from each oth- 
er by narrow spaces, and whose walls are cut parallel to the di- 
minished shafts of the columns, the blocks still stand’ there 
fast to the solid rock; they have a diameter of 10.16 to 10.75 
ft. with a height of 12.62 ft. Only after this preparation, Ww 
which was justified by the great dimensions of the dlocks and 
the thereby increased difficulty of moving them, whre they dete 
tached from the rock, for a groove 8.25 ‘ins. wide-and 15.7 “ins. 
deep was first cut around the shaft at the bottom, after which 
they were detached. (Pig. 75). 

Dressed and loosened drums ready for transportation lie in 
the vicinity of the still fixed plocks. These massive stones 
must have been moved about 7.5 miles over a hilly country to 
the site of the building. 

For quarrying ashlars for walls, we find that the ledge was 
broken off vertically for a depth of 3.28 to 19.7 ft. The up- 
per surface was dressed off horizontally; channels 5.9 to 7.1 
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‘ins. wide were cut therein around ashlars 4.92 by 3.94 ft. and 


Lee 7 ait. chigh, 
For the ‘Ionic columns of Temple 6, the preparation of the 
columns in the guarry was carried still further, for the outer 


surfaces were dressed off in polygonal form according to the 


number of the flutes, these prismatic surfaces being again sepa- 
rated from each other by fillets, which corresponded to the la- 
ter widths of the fillets between the flutes of the finished col- 
umns. Then after the erection, ‘it was only necessary to cut out 
the flutes; all other arrangements for them having been previous- 
ly made. 

It was 2300 years since, that the invasion of the Carthaginians 


“put a sudden end to this stone-cutting. 


in Egesta the drums were of different heights, varying in din- 
ensions from 3.05 to 4.14 f%., and are throughout dressed with 
parallel surfaces, so that an inclined position of the columns 
in this temple is not certain. The same may also be observed 
on the Temples of Akragas, so that the rule shown on the Attic 
Doric monuments has an exception throughout Bieity. It must bike- 
wise be noted as an exception, that the lowest drums of the coi- 
umps and the stybobates blocks supporting them’in the Temple of 
Herakles in Akragas exhibit holes’ for pins, which are evidence 
of a mechanical connection of these drums with the°slabs of the 
stylobate. The columns of the Southern side of this Temple have 
been moved outwards by earthouakes, and therefore all the holes 
for dowells are visible, both in the stylobate and in the bear- 
ing surfaces of the lowest drums. | 

Note 72. Hoffer dlso gives in Alig- Bauz. 1838, Fl. 238, the 
dimensions of the sides of the drums somewhat different from 
those in Fig. 74, The differences for the angle columns result 
jJrom the mode of measurement, when he takes the measures in a 
blane similar and parallel to the ‘pediment facade, while they 
were taken diagonally by me. Otherwise, the differences (see 
Fig. 74) only amount to .089, .078, and at most, .118 ineh, 
which might result from inaccurate scales and from the inerusted 
external surface of the material. For the 6 th ediumn from left 
to pight, Hoffer gives 3.45 ft. for the inner external surface, 
while I have-written:3.48 ft. An error occurs here, whose cor- 
rection would move the axis more to the left. 
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A connection of the drums of the columns with the stylobate 
slabs by dowells is likewise shown by the columns of the Sanct- 
uary of Athene Polias at Pergamon. The sites of the columns ex- 
hibit round holes with grooves for pouring in lead in which were 
fixed round pins 3.15 ins. in diameter. Square holes in the d 
drums of the columns correspond to these.; the letter had beds 


ruobed ali over, so that they touched over their entore extent 


and not merely over a porder or rings. The slienderer proportions 
of the columns of the later period (here the 4 th Century B.0) 
indeed caused the changed practice. ; 

Note 78. See Bohn. Alterthimer von Pergamon. Band 2. Berlin. 


1885. p. 22. 


A very complicated and detailed preparation of the flutes és 
shown by a never finished drum on the Acropolis of Athens (Fis. 
70), and of especial interest should be the mode of joining the 
marble floor slabs neneath the Poros columns in the sella of the 
femple of Zeus in Olympia (see Fig. 54) with the beginning of 
the flutes on the former. 

For accurately locating the centre of the column, the arrange- 
ment was employed in the Temple of Zeus in Olympia (West side), 
tbat at about the centre of the siylobate siab, which was to re- 
ceive the cohumn, 2 hole was cut about as large as the hand, and 
this was filled with lead and leveled off. The centre of the 
column was then marked on tne lead py two lines intersecting at 
right angles, and it was afterwards set. The porous building ma- 
terial in Olympia made this precaution appear necessary. 

‘After the column had been carefully dressed circular with due 
attention to the entasis, lines drawn on ‘its surfece and extend- 


‘ing from the upper to the lower guides traced the ‘intersections 


of the flutes, the hollows then being worked out between these 
according to fixed templates. From this also sesulted their un- 
broken and stiffly rising course, exactly fitted to each individ- 
val drum, es well as to the varying diameters of the columns, 
though these differ but slightly in Attic monuments, and probably 
also to the unecually great entasises. These irresularitees are 
freavuently guite important in older monaments; on the Temple of 
Zeus in Olympia, the diameters of the columns differ from 1.97 

to 3.54 ins. -(-in 7.322, 7.88 and 7.51 ft.), and even as much as 
11.4 ins. on the Heraion ‘in Olympia, though indeed there for oth- 
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er reasons. The angle columns in some temples are sligntly lar- 
ger in diameter than the others; yet they all stand along the 
upper step of the stylobate always at ecnal distances from its : 
outer edge. (Compare Parthenonland Heraion in Olympia). So 
slight an enlargement of the angle columns above the others, | 
generally but a small portion of an inch for so great a diame- 
ter and small height, contributes nothings to their greater res- 
distance and stability, so that a statical reason for this err- 
ansement may not be assumed: on consideration of the structure, 
the close spacing of the columns does not without some addition- 
al reason leave any basis (which -is ouite impossible in many 
cases or must be wilfully sought) for the view, that as the an- 
gle columns stand isolated against the sky, they consequently 
appear of less diameter than the others, so’ that neither does 
any optical reason reauire their enlargement. In case of col- 
umns having a necking with a sidsle incision, the intersection 
of the flutes of the necking, worked on the capital and the up- 
permost adjusting drom, are separated from each Other by a pro- 
jecting band: (scamillus) about .039-in. high. Both portions 
were nearly finished before being set, at least the upper half 
of the drum, and this precaution was required to prevent the.an- 
gle from being broken away in being set. A similar projection 
is likewise found on the abacus to prevent injury of the angle, 
when the architrave was placed upon it. 

The contact surfaces of the uppermost adjusting drum and of 
the necking of the capital are not parallel to the upper surf- 
ace of the lowest drum-in the Parthenon; with a constant pene- 
trating axis assumed mathematically; the two could not be in 
circles, and also no circular form was the basis of the annu- 
lets and echinus. On the eastern end, the differences in the giteé 
side Lines of the adjusting drums vary as follows:-- 

From west to east sides, taking the columns from south to 
horth. 
0.5383 079620 ©O0.657 0158S) <Ste82i0--4-— 0.492 0.453 -in. 
0.885 0.289 0.207 0.114 0.045 0.249 0.232 0.533 ~in. 

A fixed and uniform increase or diminution from the middle 
toward each side is as little to be based on these figures, 
as was found possible in the case of the lowest drums. 

With the still large upper diameter of the columns, (3.77 
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to 3.87 ft.) and the skight differences in the side lines, on- 
ly amounting to a small portion of an inch, “i.e., with the 
slight divergence of the beds, the ellipse would actually differ 
very slisntly from the circuler form, had not a slight deflec- 
JodAtion of the axis of the upper drum solved the problem more sim- 
ply, and as a matter of course, made the surfaces circles. 

However perfected the execution of the masterpiece of Iktin- 
os was and is $till so-in pert, yet plight defects in workman- 
ship slipped in, such as are shown-in the unequal’ spaces: bet- 
ween the columns, both above and below, the different dimensions 
of the abacuses of the different columns and the different 
heights of the columns, with the divergence of their axes, though 
as already indicated, some disturbances must be attibuted to the 
exvlosion of powder and the destructive bombardment, which the 
buildings suffered. 

‘In spite of the slight practical value, that’ these given meas-— 
urements have in regard to the general execution and for’ our 
judgement of the effect of the building, we must dwell on them 
‘somewhat longer for other reasons. 

On the small Doric columns in the interior of the Tower-of the 
Winds at Athens, another peculiarity is still to pe noticed, 
which~is not elsewhere found on Doric columns; the flutes are fur- 
nished- with the so-called “pipes” (cabled ?) for a third of 
their height (upwards from the base). On the low monolithic and 
fluted, certainly not Doric columns of the two porticos of this 
monument, the flutes were lighter and better cut before setting; 
but to prevent injuries to the fillets and beds, the flutes were 
not completed at four points; the bosses between the fillets 
still remain visible at an-inch or so above the floor (Pig.-77), 
whichbmay have served for lifting them and for the use of the 

71. ~Intercolumniations. (crow bar. 

fhe distances of the columns from each other are in part de- 
termined by certain arrangements in the frieze; it is normal 
for the axis of the column to coincide with the middle of the 
triglyph, and so thet from the axis of one column to that of the 
next, there ere two metopes with a triglyph between them. If the 
metoper are now assumed to have equal widths and a triglyph be 
placed at ahe angle, it is no longer possiole for the axis of 
the angle column and the middle of the triglyph to coincide; 
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therefore the intercolumniations between the angie column and 
those next adjoining it on the end and side depend on this ar- 
angsement, 1.¢€., 
tions between all the other columns, which moreover, 


they must become less than the intercolumnia- 
intention- 
ally or unintentionally, do not always show equal distances 
from centre to centre. Thus on the Parthenon, for example, this 
masterpiece of anticue skill, the intercolumniations should be 
ecqual, but often vary as much as 2.16 -ins., while the columns 
of Sicilian monuments are intentionally set with different in- 
tervals, so that the 
standing beneath the centre of the pediment are greater: 
ie Eeabelit A 
Gase 


axes of the columns 
the in- 
gradually ‘increase from the angles to the cen- 
(Fig. 78). 

These differences in the distances between the axes of the 

so that 


distances petween tne 


tre in this 

columns evidently produce similar ones in the metopes, 

the latter can no longer bave exactly equal widths. 
Vitruvius distinguishes five different modes of arranging 

the columns:-- 

1). The closely set mode (Pycnostylos): 

diameters of the column. 

more extended arrangement (Systylos): 2 diameters. 

still more widely spaced arrangement (Diastylos): 3 


Intercolumniation eoual 


sini neti: with proper proportions (Eustylos): 

for the middle columns 3 
in regard to 3), 
‘Intertolumniations; 


2 1/4 
diameters. 

that the architrave 
toat 


Our desea states 
preaks easily on account of the wide 


neither a stone nor a marble architrave could be employed in 
4), but continuous wooden beams must be laid on the columns. 

If we investigate the ratios of intervals to diameters of 
columns in Grecian monuments of the Doric order, the following 
values will be found for the given temples. 

*Monument. Intercolumniationdctual wth netbh ar rebipnave 
1. Cadacchio. 2 B/E taney iiiontee teleaeted ee 

2. Heraionin Olympia. 1 3/4 JEL 

3. Selinus, Temple D. 1 3/5 14 87 

4. Selinus, Temple ©... .1 8/5 14.63 

5. Egina. 13/5 8.53 
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6. Theseion. 1°3/5° Low. d@iams.°8:56° 2%. 
7. Phigaleia. 1-473 9.06 
8. Parthenon. 1° 2/5 13.98 
9. Gorinth. 1 2/5 12768 
10, Selinus, Temple ‘A. 1.1/4 9.81 
11. Egesta. 42475 $6°4 276" 9908: 88 
12. Propyi. ‘in Athens. 2 3/5 17.81 


Middle entrance. 

Consequently, neither one of Vitruvius’ appellations is appli- 
cable to any of these arrangements of columns. the numbers 1 1/2, 
2, 21/4 or 3 not being found: among those given. 

One would give himself up to delusions (as shown by the given 
actual magnitudes of architraves), were he to judse-of the act- 
ual lensth of the architrave extending from centre to centre of 
the columns from the numerical ratio of the diameter of the col- 
umn to the interval between columns, without knowing the actual 
diameter of the column. The architraves of the Fountain-Sanctua- 
ry (Temple ?) in Gadacchio and of the Heraion in Olympia appear 
long in comparison with other temples, if one is ignorant of the 
actual distance between the axes of the columns or the magni- 
tude of their diameter, and assumes a long architrave, and the 
use of the numerical ratio by itself led to the assumption in 
error, that: with such“wide spacins”of the columns as in these 
two monuments, the architraves must have been of wood. This may 
possibly have been the case, but not by reason of the assumed 
wide spacing! 

With equal distances between axes or lensth of architrave, 
an arrangement of columns may be Pyknostyle, Hustyle or Diasty- 
le, while the bearing surface of the architrave is diminished 
or increased, and the diameters of the columns are correspond— 
ingly lessened or increased. (Fig. 79). The Eustyle arrangement 
may be oguite bold and cause a very small strain on the arehi- 
trave; merely compare the Temple in padacchio with the Propyle- 
ion in Athens; both monuments have the numericel ratio of 2 3/5, 
while the length of the one architrave exceeds that of the other 
py 10.34 ££. 

It is also an error for one to assume that the architrave con- 
structed of common limestone required a closer arrangement of 
tne columns, and that the use of marble first permitted a wider 
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spacing. The Sicilian temples of limestone with a numerical ra- 
tio of 1 3/5 exhibit architraves with lengths averaging 14.44 
ft., while Attic monuments of marble with ratios of 1 3/5 and 
1 2/5 (Theseion and Parthenon) only show lengths of 8.56 and 
15.98.ft.. 3 
72. Golumns and Cella. 

‘According to the arrangement of the columns about the cella, 
Vitruvius distinguishes between the following avpellations:-- 
a. Arrangement in antis (Naos en parastasin)' or Antae-temple, 
if the end wall of the temple is changed so that two culmns 
stand between two Bla 

Hote 74. Antae in Latin # parastades in Greek. 

b. Frostyle, if another row of columns -is placed at a certain 
distance in front of the antae and columns of the anitae-temple, 
and these are connected oy an entablature continued on the right 
and left on the walls of the cella. 

c. Amphiprostyle, if the same arrangement as in b-is found in 
front of both pediment walls. 
-d. FPeripteral, when the cella is surrounded by columns with 6 
at eaoh end and 11 at each side, including the angle columns. 
e. Pseudodiptera, if 8 columns stand at each end and 15 at each 
side, yet so that the walls of the cella must cosrespond to the 
third column from the angle, and also that entirely around it a 
distance of two intervals between columns and one diameter of a 
column remains between the wall and the colonnade. 


extend entirely around. 

operipteral, if the walls of the temple are ‘inserted ‘in 
wals between columns and the area of the portico is 

d to the cella, which thereby (experiences a mate- 
% 


The given a columns, arranged in the proportion of 6 
to 11 or 8 to 15 (breadth to length) is retained in the least 
number of monuments; a tolerably great variety prevails here; 
the true number is not even invariably retained at the end, as 
the subjoined examples show:-- 


Metroon in Olympia §. ta 24 
Fountain-Sanctuary in Cadacchio 6 te 12 
Temple on Egina 6 to 12 


Temple of Zeus in Olympia 6 to 150 
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Theseion in Athens 6 to is 
femple in Nemea 6 tors 
femple of Hera in Akragas 6 to 13 
Temple D-in Sebinus 6 te 13 
Temple A-in Selinus 6 to £4 
Femple-in Eseste 6 te 14 
Temole of Poseidon in Paestum 6 te 14 
Temple S in Selinus 6 to 14 
Temple of Athena in Syrecuse 6 to 14 
Temple in Phisaleia 6 te id 
Temple ik -in Selinus 6 te 15 
Temple of Hercules in Akragas 6 to 15 
Heraion in Olympia 6 to 16 
Temple of Zeus in Selinus 6 to 16 
Temple C in Selinus 6: tecity 
Artemesion in Syracuse 6 to 18 
Temple of Zeus in Akragas 7 to 14 
Parthenon in Athens 8 to 17 


JObs 9). “Antae. 
73. Form. 
y= Key cabana (parastades or wall-end-piers) give the necessary 
ferchitectural ending to the side walls of the cella, extended 
peyond the transverse walls, as bordering bands, narrow or of 
the same width as the columns, and only slightly projecting 
from the plane of the wall; like the columns, their height-is 
divided into three parts, also consistins of a Base, Shaft and 
Capital. 
The antae ere so formed in plan, that the projection out- 

wards from the side wall of the cella corresponds to the full 

/O), thickness of a column, as in the pronaos of the Theseion, or 
it merely forms a band, very narrow ‘in proportion to°*its heigat, 
asin the opisthodome of the same temple; on the side of the 
wall turned inward with columns between antae, the antae have a 
width equal or similar to the diameter of the columns (Compare 
Egina and Phigaleia); but with a colonnade placed in front, as 
in the Parthenon, all projection on this side is omitted. The 
front surface of the pier is in all cases but an inch or so wi- 
der than the thickness of this portion of the cella wall. 

The antae are required to follow the inclination of the walls 

and columns (Fig. 80); they are also diminished like columns ‘in 
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many cases and in a very strongly expressed way in the so-cal- 
led Basilica in Paestum, less so and but a few inches -in Phiga- 
‘leia (3 and 3.59 ins) and on the Parthenon (4.61 ins). 

On one of the temples in Selinus, the resular antae give 
place to a fluted three-quarter column, whose centre coincides 
with the centre of the wall, a less skilful solution of the 
termination of a wall and unworthy of ‘imitation (Pigs. 80). 

The base of the antae-is ‘in most, cases only formed by the 
projecting lower ashlar course, and it accordingly receives 
the same treatment as the lower part of the wall itself. with 
a:richer treatment of that, a lower base is used (reverse o- 
gee with narrow band), returned around as on the Theseion. 

The surfaces of the antae remain absolutely plain and with- 
out ornament; only the fine bed joints of the courses of stone 
intersect then, beint continuous with the joints of the end 
walls. 

The capital is somenbat heavily treated in the older Sicil- 
ian temples; the uppermost course slightly projects beyond the | 
surfaces of the antae and‘is decorated by a recurved leaf-moul- 
ding with a thin abacus above it; on the buildings of the perf- 
ected style, fillets or narrow bands below the projecting leav- 
és are added to this profile, and a delicate crowning moulding 
‘is added to the abacus. The ornaments of the different portions 
were not sculptured in relief, but were merely painted on them. 
(Pig. 80). 

A peculiarly archaic and heavy treatment is shown by the an- 
tae capitals of Paestum, while those of Phigaleia exhibit the 
‘most aspiring and freest forms (Fig. 80). 

The antae on the Heraion in Olympia were made of wood, since 
the upper portions of the walls of the cella indeed consisted 
of unournt bricks, which required especial protection at a free 
ending. Arrangements on the floor and the lower courses of ash- 
lars (Figs. 81, 82) afford assured evidence of this. Anchor 
holes are cut -in the thresholds and double dovetail grooves are 
cut in the lower ashlar course to receéve inserted strips te 
hold the board wainscoting and project it from injury. (Greoved- 
in cleats, such as we have in our drawing boards and table tops, 
were already known to the ancient Egyptian joiners, as shown by 
some small wooden chests in the Gizen Museum at Cairo. Aliso see 
the succeeding volume of this Handbuch, Pig. 205, @® 227). The 
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vertical grooves ‘in the stone are further undercut ‘in order to 
prevent the loosening of the protecting boards. 

The form of the stone antae as narrow wail strips“is ‘indeed 
connected with a reminiscence of the ancient construction “in 
wood, from the period:in which the mixed mode of building “in 
masonry and wood was -in use. 

The primitive form of the commended antae capital at Paes- 

/og tum is also to te found on ancient. rectangular steles. The cy- 
matium (ogee moulding) first occurs on the works of the later 
time and of the best period, and its invention dates back to 

? th Century B. ©., according to Puchstein (p. 52, 53), 

_Abetween the building of the Treasury of the Geloans and that 

'Yot the sreat Temple on Sekinus). It first occurs on clay ob- 


the 


jects and-in architecture on the wooden end stone members cov- 
ered with terra cotta (Metapontum, Olympia, Syracuse, Sebinus), 
and thence finds its way into stone architecture. 
10). ‘“Architrave. 
74, lxzternal Form. 
The Architrave (epistyle or under beam) spans between the 
columns and consists of massive blocks of stone, rectansular 
/ég7.or square in section, which extend from centre to centre of 

the columns. they repeat the form of the building already given 
in the stylobate, receive the load of the frieze, cornice, and 
ceiling lying above them, as well as a portion of the weight 
of the roof, and transmit the entire loading to the powerful 
columns that oppose “it. 

75. Decoration. 

Only in small monuments are the architraves cut from solid 
blocks; 2 or 8 are placed side by side in larger ones. No dee- 
oration of any kind can any longer be traced on their under 
surfaces. merely the one or two fine lines of the joint bet- 
ween them occasionally appear in the merble monuments, while 
in stuccoed or polychrome architecture, these also disappeared 
beneath the coating of stucco. 

According to the example of the decoration of koman architra- 
ves, where older models were certainly imitated, the under sur- 
faces may have been ornamented by painted bands, interlaced 
bands, etc. 

fhe front surface is now simple and plain on most temples. and 
must originally have not been so void of ornament as is repeat- 
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Mia! 
edly assumed; but least of all should this be considered as a 
part excluding decoration. 

The Temple in Assos had representations in relief on the. 
front surface of the architrave containing numerous figures; 
Sicilian terra cotta cornices exhibit continuous scroll orna- 
ments there and horizontal stripes with sea waves; even the 
architrave of the Parthenon received its metallic decorations 
at the pediment end, although perhaps only in the time of Alex- 
ander, the solden shields beneath the metopes with the -inscrip- 
tions between them; the iron pins forming @ triangle on the 
side architraves of this sanctuary are continually repeated and 
permit a further decoration to be ‘inferred (Fig. .83). 

Pausanias says of the Temple in Delphi: “Golden weapons hang 
on the architrave: the shields were dedicated by the Athenians 
for the Battle of Marathon, and the weapons on the rear and the 
left side by the Aetolians, especially as the weapons of the Galay 
atians. They very closely approach rectangular Fersian shields 
in their form”. ‘Also at the Temple of Zeus in Olympia, he saw 

“21 golden shields, gifts of Mummius, on the external architrave 
extending around above the columns”. 


Of the last, the German expedition only found on the“Metope 
blocks” of the eastern front, circular surfaces free from stucco 
and with holes for dowells and strips of copper, and accordingly 
correctly assumed in the reconstruction of the temple facade, 
that the architrave was without ornamentation. 

76, Upper Termination. 

The outer surface of the architrave is ornamented at top by 
an abacus member or projecting band, and suspended from this 
at certain intervals are resulas with or without the so-called 
drops, small cylindrical or conical forms. One such regula cor- 
responds to each triglyph in the frieze. The band was usually 
made perfectly plain and only received painted ornamentation, 
for example, a fret pattern as on the Parthenon; or it consist- 
ed of a round between two fillets on older monuments, as on one 
temple ‘in Selinus; ‘it gave place to a leaf or egs-and-dart moul- 
ding with a lower band on the Temple of Demeter in Paestum, The 
regulas are only recessed but little -in the best period, being 
‘in section rectangular fillets extending the width of the tri- 

//0. glyphs, while thev are trapezoidal in section on older monu- 
///, ments (Assos), or are somewhat curved on the front surface (Se- 
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linus, Pig. 84). On the Parthenon, they were decorated by a 
painted palm-leaf ornamentation turned downwards, and were 
therefore characterized as a suspended decoration. 

Hote 77. On the older great lemple on the ‘Acropolis of ‘Athens, 
as shown dy the fragments in the wall of Cimon, the regulas 
wtth drops were somewhat wider than the triglyphs. 

On the Temple in Assos, these resulas are left without any 
further appendages; on the so-called Tomb of Absalom, they bear 
4 suspended knobs or drops: there were 5 of these on the Bul-. 
euterion at Clympia, and generally 6 on the monuments of the 
best period. 

The drops differ put little from the cylindrical form in 

most cases, and therefore diminish but slightly (Parthenon, fhe- 
seion), or they are perfectly cylindrical (Selinus): their 
greatest circumference touches the architrave, or they hang 
free (Pig. 84). 

These regulas and drops are usually preparatory to the tri- 
glyphs and are regarded as belonging with them, as organically 
necessary; put they also occur on the architraves of the side 
walls and on colonnades in the interior of the temple. At the 


same distances as on the architrave, they are suspended beneath 
the figure frieze of the Parthenon, above and Detween the columns 
of the central aisle of the Temple on Egina, and also beneath 
the entirely plein external frieze of the cella of the same ten- 
ple. ‘In the last case, the significance and preparatory funet- 
‘Lon of a certain architectural member ends in a definitely dif- 
ferent purpose; but the resgulas must or may recall the primi- 
tive forms of the friéze and points out the deception, that oc- 
curs here. 

77, ‘Internal Surface of the ‘Architrave. 

The inner surface of the architrave exhibits a simpler treat- 
ment. It is either quite plainly treated, as on the Parthenon 
and the Temple of Zeus in Olympia: ‘it projects somewhat beyond 
the frieze on the first named monument: it lies in the same 
plane with ‘it-an the latter, and after covering the joints and 
divisions of the frieze with a coating of stucco, “it ‘represents 
@ single great surface extending to the moulded course support- 
‘ins the ceiling epeams. Or the inner surface is merely crowned 
by a narrow border (fillet or ogee) without further accessories 
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(Compare Propyleon and Theseion at Athens). Only on the Temple 
of Nemesis at ‘Khamnus are regules and drops described on the 
inner surface of the architrave also, above which is a plain 
fri€ze, crowned at top by a broad band. 
78. @onstruction. 

The blocks composing the architrave in marble monuments us- 
ually have equal widths; ‘in those of porous limestone, which 
received a coating of stucco, they frequently differ in size, 
so that on the Temple of Zeus in Olympia, for example, the 
three architrave blocks placed side by side measure 2.58, 1.67, 
and 2.33 ft. in width. 

The separate blocks only touch each other alongs narrow bord- 
ers dbout 2.36 ins. high, the remainéér of the surface of the 
joint being roughly pointed ‘back,. and frequently so much, that 
the space between two plocks ‘is often 9.45 ins. at the centre. 
(Compare Propyleon at Athens). ‘The bearing strength was not 
lessened ‘by this stoge-cutting, but a more accurate and finer 


‘joint was made possible.more easily. 


The height is also divided in courses for the architraves of 
the gigantic Temple in’Akragas and for an entablature found 
on the Street of the Treasuries at Olympia; the separate cours- 
es have the considerable height of 3.94 and 3.28 ft. in the 
first case, while they are but 1.10 ft. high in the second, with 
a width of 2.26 £4. (Pig. 63). 

Wote 78, Hittorf, Taf. 89 and -p. 809, found square grooves on 
the under surface of the lowest architrave tlhocks, which éxten- 
ded beyond the greatest projections of the capitdls. Ke bétievee 
that marks of rust were discovered itn these grooves, and conélu= 
des from this that tron bars were inserted tn them, since the 
stone alone was not in condition to support the stones ‘lying 
thereon. 

The stones of the Olympian entablature only touch on margins 
of the horizontal bed surfaces, so that the beds of the separate 
blocks are barely covered at the margins. ‘On the Temple of Deme- 
ter at Paestum, the crowing ogee moulding -is not cut on the same 


block as the architrave, but on separate stones, laid on the oth- 


er. The external architrave biocks dbut against each other at a 
right angle; the internal ones join cbliavely, being mitered at 
45°, ‘(Compare Fig. E:, also Egina and Olympia). 
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fhe separate plocks are carefully held together at the dbut- 
ting joints by iron ‘I-cramps set in cast lead (like the stones 
of the cella walls): they generally rest freely on the columns 
without the use of any means of fixings them. 

//3, ‘he greatest strain on the architrave beams may perhaps act- 
ually occur on the blocks over the middle passage of the Prop- 
yleion in Athens. This architrave consists of two parts and is 
17.82.f£t. long, its width is 2 * 2:36 = 4.72 {t, and its weigat 
‘is 3.77 ft.; so ‘thatcit has a sectional area of 17.83 sq.ft: 
The volume of the friéze, cornice, tympanum and pediment corn- 
ice amounts to (4.72 x 17.82 x 13.48 ft. high)= 1133.7 cu. ft., 
one cu. ft. of marble being taken as weighing 168.55 Ibs., 
which gives 191,150 Ibs. as the loading of the architrave, that 
has af each end a bearing of dbout 24 ins. 

‘In the older temples with a mixed system of construction, and 
on those having enclosing walls of unburnt bricks, the arehi- 
traves and the ceiling beams above them were certainly of wood. | 
The lack of all parts of the cornice in many ancient temples | 
structures on the one hand, and the peculiarities of the known 
material of the wall on the other, as well as the written evi- 
dence, make this tolerably certain. The supports of the archi- 
trave outside the cella walls may likewise have consisted of 
wooden posts; but these may also have been replaced by stone 
pitlars. 

The form of such a wooden architrave was indéed the simplest 
‘imaginable, as required by the statical function of this arehi- 
tectural member. Their dimensions were suitable for the pillars, £ 
and so long as wood was used, practical dimensions were not db- 
andoned. 

But with the acceptance of Egyptian stone columns must occur 
a change in the entdblature, whose primitive arrangement we 
have seen in the Lycien rock-cut tombs (Fig. 86). The dimens- 
ions of the timbers must then become proportional to the col- 

//4 onus, and instead of beams or ‘borders (see Fig. 86; by refer- 

. ring to Fig. 86, itis not stated that we believe the -rock-cut 
tomb to be very ancient, but indeed that a very ancient wooden 
architecture is imitated in it) and of the cbhosely placed round 
timbers, strons girders of ahsingle piece or of rectangular 
beams laid on each other were employed. The terrace roof or 
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convex clay roof, as we have seen it on the architecture of 
the Francois vase, was succeeded by the sable roof, that as 
we will explain later, might continue to be a kind of clay -roof. 
(Fig. 87). From the diameter of the columns was then developed 
or deduced the size of the entablature, and if it were desired 
to increase the magnitude of the temple, wood must ‘be entirely 
abandoned, unless something mean were to be created. 

The external form of the wooden construction and of its cov- 
ering by terra cotta then affected the motive for the stone 
architecture of the entablature (architrave, frieze, end corn- 
ice) with its severe and harmonious decoration. 

11). Triglyph Frieze. 
79. External Forn. 

If the architrave formed the first connection of column to 
column, if ‘it was the supporting beam for the parts lying dbove 
it, then in this sense it must have first received the ceiling 


‘beams of the temple and its porticos. This succession of the 


structural parts was retained in ‘Ionic stone monuments, but not 


‘in Doric. The ceilings of the external porticos in the latter, 


in the still preseryed stone monuments of the best period are, 
or were composed of coffered slabs arranged side by side(Par- 
thenon), or of separate stone beams with coffered slabs laid be- 
tween them (Theseion), but which in ‘both cases rested directly 
on the frieze, and not on the architrave. 

While the Ionic system of construction entirely concealed the 


-anciant wooden construction in the later stone construction 


and obliterated in different buildings all reminiscences thereof 
in respect to forms in the frieze and cornice (for the dentils 
also disappeared; see Erectheion, Nike ‘Apteros), on the contrary, 
its arrangements were retained in the interior and were accurate- 
ly ‘imitated in stone; the Doric system of construction had given 
up the imitation of the ancient wooden construction in the inter- 
ior and had abandoned the reminiscences thereof on the exterior 
of the building, ---in the frieze and ‘in the cornice. These 
were the ends of the beams and the closing boards between them 
with their projecting cleats and fastenings, the triglyphs, meto- 
pes, taenia, and resulas with drops! 

The peculiarly and energetically subdivided frieze rests on the 
architrave, and it is one of the most decisively exiressed and | 
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characteristic ‘indications of the Doric style and shows on ‘its 
exterior at fixed intervals narrow vertical blocks of stone 
With chamnels and chamfersz+triglyphs--, which are decorated 
at top by a head-band, that shows a slight projection on ‘its 
front side only. The intervals ere -in many cases closed by slabs, 
plain or decorated by figure reliefs, usually appearing sauare 
externally, or in other cases by solid blocks--metopes-—-, which 
have a bead-band at top somewhat lower than that borne py the 
trislyvhs. 

The triglypbs are regarded by Bétticher and otters as “short 
pillars”for supporting”the cornice lying above them, as jambs 
of windows for light, of the originally open interspaces, which 
had then served for ‘lighting the cell; that they elso originally 
further concealed behind them the subdivision of the ceiling of 
the room, and consecuently stood free on three sides, and only 
xhen windows were reoguired,did they receive on both sides the 
slaps that closed their interspaces. The vertical grpoves were 
cut on the three free surfaces, and therefore, “since they were 
grooved on three sides”, -- they received the name of triglyph. 
Others accept the grooves on the front surface only and count two 
full channels with a half channel on each angle as three grooves-— — 
triglyph. 

The “originally”open space between the triglyphs is usually 
based on the passage from the ‘Iphigenia in Tauris of Euripides 
(verse 118) (year of first performance probably 414 B.0/), which 


runs ‘in the manuscript: -—- 

“Ora de ¢’eiso triglyphon opoi kenon” 

“Demos kathenois<-. 

hich translated verbatim is (since eiso signifies in, into):. 

“But look in the triglyphs, where (perhaps) is a free space to 
lower the body dowa”---, and which certainly does not make much 
sense. ‘Another mode of writing is :- “Ora de g’, eiso--”. “But 
look to it whether within the triglyph may be an empty space--”. 
fhis meets with the same fate. The words are held by phildélogists 
to be corrupt, because Blomfield prefers to read “geisa” instead 
of “g’eiso”, and Nauck conjectures “chreon” instead of “kenon”. 
Besides, “opou” and “eipon” are suggested for “opoi”. Therefore 
all the words are douptful with the exception of the blameless 
“triglyphon”. Gonseouently, not much is proved by this verse. 
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Moreover, Euripides describes a barbaric-heroic arrangement, 
which must have occurred more. than five hundred years previous 
to his time. Nominally born on the day of the Battbe of Salamis, 
he was acaquainted by personal examination only with the temples 
that originated after the Persian war; whatever temples of an 
earlier era remained in existence outside the mother country 
and could be known to him ‘by report, indeed preceded the creat- 
ive period of the poet by 150 years, put even on these monuments 
lying nearer the heroic era, we find no Doric frieze with window 
openings, and with gifts and vessels placed therein. 

Viollet-le-Duc ‘indeed also assumes that in. the oldest build- 
ings the triglyphs were stone blocks, which were required to sup- 
port the cornice while the metopes remained void; he desires to 
consider the channels on the triglypnhs as characterizing the lat— 
ter as supports, while his countrymen De Saulcy and Prisse d”Aven- 
nes are of another opinion and renounce the structural signifi- 
cance of the component parts of the frieze. Semper likewise says 
that the Triglyph-and-metope frieze originally had nothing in 
common with the construction, but that it was probably an inden- 
ted border representing a margin and was of textile origin. “The 
Doric style employs in the triglyph a symbol, which with some 
probability may be referred to. this border-termination appertain-— 
ing to the nature of clothing and the textile art. In this case, 
the triglyph would form. a curtain and appear as an indication of 
the internal ceiling (the Pteron). ‘In a similar manner, J. Braun 
assumes them to be the suspended flaps of a heavy decorative 
ceiling, which are separated from each other by portions of equal 
size cut out (metopes), and are firmly held by a common band 
stretched over their lower ends, below which appear the drops. 

The metopes were indeed always intended to receive figpre 
sculptures, ornamentation either painted or executed in relief; 
either a palm ornament developing ‘itself outwards from the cen- 
tre of the field, or a:representation of figures. The latter 
then generally exhibits an episode of a compat or particular 
deeds of certain gods or heroes, or they express animated battle 
scenes, or scenes with a quiet and peaceful meaning. The decora- 
tion of the frieze by a continuous composition full of meaning 
and completed, was not intended, but only the representation of 
small scenes with usually but two figures, on which was based 
the separation by architectural members, 
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‘inserted between the head=band and the surfaces of the channels, 
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80. Triglyphs. 

Moved back ‘into the same plane as the front of the architrave, 
the triglypns of the Parthenon stand as small upright aspiring 
pillars, whore front surfaces and a small portion of their side 
surfaces were first dressed smooth, while the portions lying 
Within the frieze only show the quarry working. The front surf- 
ace Was decorated by two channels of triangular section rising 
from the architrave almost to the ‘head-band; they terminate al- 
most borigontally at top, the angles being merely somewhat roun- 
ded off. The rear angle of the channel is carried up higher 
than the front angles lying in the surface; a strong under cut-— 
ting (Scotia ?) is therefore found at the end of the channel 
for producing a more animated effect of shadow there. The angles 
of the pillar are chamfered; the chamfered surfaces are parallel 
to those of the channels and likewise terminate with a deeper, 
cavetto-like undercutting like a suspended knob, also forming | 
a part of the rectangular edge (Pig. 88). ‘A narrow head-band is 
dressed smooth and projects only on the front side and crowns 
the pillar, while a delicate beaded astragal borders this in 
front and on the sides, where it joins the projecting cornice, 
therefore being above the head=band (Parthenon). ‘A similar 
treatment is shown by the cther Doric monuments of the age of 
Pericles, except that the crowning beaded astragal-is wanting 
on the Theseion; it gives place to an echinus bead on the Propy- 
leion at Athens. 

‘In the older temples, this uppermost delicate ornament is en= 
tively wanting; the plain head-band usually dbuts against the 
under surface of the cornice; therefore narrow fillets are often 


as in Selinus and Paestum, or half-round beads, as on the second 
Temple in Selinus, which moreover only extends on the front 
surfaces. ‘In Paestum and Selinus, the channels terminate in poin- 
ted or ogee arched forms without undercutting, or they are furn- 
ished with cushion-like undercuttings: others terminate in, form 
of segmental, oval, or even semicircular arches, as in Akrai, 

the end being even bordered and characterized by palm ornaments; 
still cthers terminate horizontally ‘in a dry manner, and ‘instead 
of an undercutting, have an ineffective sloping triangular chan- 
nel surface. On one Temple in Selinus, the surfaces between: the 
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channels are also moulded, being rounded and bordered ‘by two 


fillets (Fis. 88 bd); the channels are bordered’on the terra cot- 


tas of Akrai. Other fragments from Akrai and a painted frieze 


from a.tomb at Gyrene show the head-bands of metoves and trig- 
lyphs worked in a common plane, -- examples from an early time, 
where a structural idea is not anywhere expressed in the con- 
struction of the frieze. Triglyphs in Fleusis, which belongs to 
the latest period, also-in a very peculiar way exhibit emblems 
on their front surfaces, besides the channels(See the adjacent 
colored Plate). 

The triglyphs on the second Temple in Metapont are 2.2 ft. 
wide, are peculiar, and mere fragments of them have been preser- 
ved. Lhe channels are composed of two quadrants, separated from 
each other py a groove at the back: the spaces between them are 
3.61 ins. wide and are mede concave with a fillet.56 in. wide 
at the middle (Pig. 89). 

As the very numerous vestiges on limestone trislyphs coated 
With stucco and on those of marble still show, the entire surfa- 
ces were covered by a rich blue, only the head-band receiving 
an additional ornamented design, rings connected by oblique lines, 
as in Akrai, or perhaps also an ascending anthemion ornament. 

On the monuments decorated by sculptured metopes, the triglyph 
clocks received rectangular grooves on both sides for inserting 
the sculptured slabs, and to afford these the necessary support: 
on other monuments, where this was not the case, they are worousht 
on the same blocks as the metopes, or even two of them and three 
metopes are-in one piece, as ‘is the case in the Propyleion “in 


: 
. 


On the Temple cf Demeter:in Paestum, the plain metopes form a 
continuous sled in which the triglyphs are inserted (Fig. 90). 

The latter were chiefly held ‘in place by the projecting cover- 
ing cornice; this has now entirely fallen, and the triglyphs were 
compelled to follow it, not being fixed. Only the recesses which 
they formerly occupied are now to be seen in the great metope 
slaps. 

81. Metopes. 

On the Temple with the ancient sculptures in Selinus, the spa- 
ces between the triglyphs are first formed ‘in shallow ‘recesses, 
enclosed by a sill resting on the architrave, by two narrow jambs 
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ble, while the bodies of the figures and the draperies are com- 
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and a lintel slightly projecting beyond them; the -rear surface 


‘is formed by a plain vertical slab from which :rise sculptures 


executed in high retief :representins the deeds of Hereules, of 
Perseus, etc. (Pig. 91). 

The treatment of the metopes on other monuments differs from 
this. They usually consist of a slab decorated by sculptures, 
or a plain-inserted block, which might be decorated by painted 
ornaments, as shown by Fig. 88: the slab is ornamented at top 
py a narrow border, which consists of a simple band, (Compare 
most Sicilian temples, the Theseion, etc.) or of a band with a 
crowning beaded astragal (Gompare the Parthenon), or of a band 
with an echinus moulding (Gompere Propyleion at Athens), or is 
replaced by a group of mouldings (as at Phigaleia, Fig. 92). 

Color was further added bere as an enrichment, since the fig- 
ures gieamed with the vivid colors of life and stcod out from a 
dark or light ground; the head-bands were also decorated by a 
fret pattern or by a border ornament. 

The construction of the metopes with thin mi as on the 
Parthenon and Theseion, must then have only occurred when they 
were intended to receive sculptured figure ornamentation. Simple 
and practical reasons favor such a procedure; these thin slabs 
were more convenient for the sculptur; he could master his propd- 
lem with greater freedom from care, and the danger of injury 
to the sculptures by the stone-cutter and to the architectural 
portions by the sculptur were best avoided, because in this 
way, none of the work of one came into the hands of the other, 
and both were not compelled to work together or successively 
on the same block of marble. 

The slaos with figure ornamentation are more frequently com- 
posed of two materials; thus for example, on the beautiful met- 
opes of a Temple in Selinus preserved in the Museum at Palermo, 
which belong to the best period, the naked portions of the fig- 
ures, such as the face, hands, arms and feet, are of white mar- 


posed of the ordinary porous limestone, of the same piece with 
the slab itself, and were once coated with stucco and color. 

On the fragment of a frieze in ftpidauros, the triglyph and 
two metopes are cut in one piece, the latter being decorated by 
a rosette in relief (Pig. 92). Similar ornaments were also 
found ‘in’ Fleusis, and on the Temple of Zeus in Olympia the met- 
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metopes were ornamented by ‘round metal shields. 

fhe plain metopes are mostly constructed 6f blocks, which 
extend more than half the thickness of the architrave and are 
sometimes arranged to abut between the triglyphs, or the trig= 
lyphs overlap a little to conceal the joint.(fompare the con- 
struction of Sicilian temples). The surfaces of the metopes 
always lie somewhat behind the front surface of the architrave. 

fhe treatment of the triglyphs and metopes is therefore shown 
to be as diverse on the different monuments, as is the mode of 
construction of the entire frieze. 

82. ‘Inner Surface of the Frieze. 

As little as the architrave exhibited the same treatment of 
forms on the side turned towards the cella wall, as that on 
the surface turned towards the person looking at the sanctuary, 
just as little do we find in case of the frieze the same treat- 
ment-inside and outside. 

The division of the frieze into triglyphs and metopes is om- 
itted on the inner side. Above the architrave, either in the 
same plane with it or set somewhat bebind this (as on the Par- 
thenon), rises a plain continuous frieze crownéd by special 
mouldings on which first rests the ceiling of the portico. 
these plain inner frieze-peams often occupy half the thickness 
of the frieze, or if sculptured metopes are intended, something 
more than one-third of it. ‘In monuments constructed of lime- 
stone, asin Sicily, on Egina, and in Phigaleia, the separate 
portions of the frieze mostly touch inside, while on the Parthe- 
non, interspaces of 7.87 to 9.84 insa lie between them; the 
blocks are then held together by iron I-cramps set in cast lead; 
just behind the sculptured metope slabs are rough blocks as 
large as the triglyphs and connected with them by one or two 


\ 


‘I-cramps of iron; the blocks are vertically connected with the 


architrave and the crowning cornice by stron dowells. The same 
solid and careful mode of construction, as in the masonry of 
the cell, ‘is also shown between the parts of the cornice. The 
front, inner and outer surfaces of the frieze are not vertical 
in the Parthenon, but are likewise built inclined, following 
the inclination of the columns and cella walls; the entire sur- 
face of the entablature from the lower edge of the architrave 
to the projecting cornice therefore lies in ah inclined plane. 
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The projecting cornice slabs then most commonly bind together 
all the stones belonging to the frieze and rest upon them. They 
are composed of proportionally narrow through blocks, which 
are usually somewhat wider than the triglyphs and narrower than 
the metopes (Compare Fig. 98, also Fsesta, etc.), and both rest 
on the metope blocks and also on the triglypns. Hence the re- 
peatedly stated law, “that the metopes never were supporting 
members, and that the burden of the cornice-margin of the roof 
was borne by the triglyphs alone, which originally received the 
ceiling beams behind them”, is not demonstrated by the construct- 
‘ion of a single monument. 
The different treatment of the frieze on its two sides already 
does not permit the idea of considering the triglyphs as supp- | 
jkd,orts and the metopes as openings to prevail; the assumption that 
the weight of the cornice was transmitted through the triglyphs 
to certain points of the architrave is also found incorrect. ‘In 
most of the executed constructions described, the loading of 
the architrave is nearly uniform. If the triglyph-pillars were 
intended as supports, they should at least be so wrought as to 
extend through the entire depth of the frieze. If the metopes 
contrioute to lighten the load of the architrave, then the spaééx 
ces between the triglyphs should only be closed by thin slabs, 
both outside and inside; the intervening space should be void; 
the cornice slab should only touch the tr@glyphs, and ought 
therefore to extend over one-nalf or the entire length of the 


architrave. But these reauirements are nowhere satisfied. 

Notwithstanging this, if one desires to retain his belief in 

an originaily structural significance of the triglyphs and meto- 
pes, he must admit that in the best pehiod of Grecian architect- 
ure and even two centuries earlier, the understanding of this 
idea had already become extinct. 

‘In regard to the treatment of the cella wall, it has Aa@ready 
been intimated, that at the ends of a few monuments occurs a 
transference of the triglyph-frieze to this wall; yet this only 
takes place where the opening of the doorway in the end wall-is 
enlarged to a colonnade-in-antis. . 

The Temple in Phigaleia, the three Temples &, D and S at Se- 
linus, as well as the Temple of Zeus in Olympia, had this trans- 
ferred trislyoh-frieze (the latter over the antae-arrangement 
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of the pronaos and posticum), but it always ended witb a pecu- 
liar -retuhn at the angle and never was continued along the si- 
des or above the solid wall of the cella (Fig. 94). The Temple 
S had a second colonnade; the architrave belonging to this was 
/2Zg,continued above it to the architrave of the external colonnade, 
and consequently the inner triglyph-frieze over this entirely 
disappeared, an end triglyph abutting against the plain ‘inner 
frieze of the peristyle. | 

The circumstance must always remain singular, that the con- 
tinuance of the triglyph-frieze along the solid walls of the 
cella was always avoided. (If the cella not surrounded by columns 
Was the most ancient form of temple, and ‘if the metopes were 
window openings for lighting the interior, some reminiscences 
of such an arrangement must have been found on the side walls 
of the cella-in the earliest examples. But such are nowhere 
met with, while even in the little so-called antae-temples, 
the triglyph-frieze on the pidiment ends is generally omitted 
on the sides. The passage in Euripides, which had moreover to 
be rejected on philological grounds, therefore loses all in- 
portance, even if one supplies “between the triglyphs”. Were 
openings assumed, no one could reach the interior of the cella 
by getting in through the triglyphs, either in case of a per- 
ipteral or of an antae-temple. Only on sepuichral monuments or 
on secular structures, as on the Athenian Propyleion, do tri- 
glyphs occur above a solid wall. 

83. Other Forms of Friege. 

But the triglyph-frieze is also omitted above the architra- | 
ves of the pronaos and posticum, giving place to a perfectly 
plain frieze, as on the Temple at Fgina, or the @ivisions bet- 
ween the figure reliefs disappear and a continuous composition 
occurs in place of the small separate scenes, as on the The- 
seion in ‘Athens (Pig. 95), and -in the most perfect manner’ on 
the Parthenon (Pig. 94). The same case ‘is found ‘in the posti- 

/24 com of the former as on Temple S in Selinus, the architrave 
and the frieze extending from one side colonnade to the other, 
while in the pronaos, the frieze only extends across the width 
of the cella and terminates at the sides ‘in a plain return. 
The figure frieze on the Parthenon, which occurs in place of the 
triglypnas, extends around the entire cekla structure. On the 
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Temple on Egina, the regulas and drops suspended beneath the 
plein and figure frieze recall the triglyphs, which could not 
be employed in the great figure composition of Phidias. a more 
correct feeling omits the regulas and drops beneath the figure 
frieze on the Theseion; the plain architrave band gives place 
to a richly moulded border, composed of fillet, ogee and half- 
round. 

The separated and different frieze decorations on the Parth- 
enon and Theseion are found on the Doric Treasury of the Mega- 
reans in Olympia combined in the same surrounding frieze. the 
triglyph-frieze alternates in this with continuous figure con- 
. positions, so that the former decorates the ends, and the adja- 
cent sides are ornamented by the latter. 

The figures of the continuous frieze were also colored, as 
well as those of the metopes on the colored Platg opposite p. 
116, which indeed rose from a dark back-ground. 

Rote 81. On the reliefs of the Hacedonian royal sarcophagus 
in the Huseum at Gonstantinople, the ground from whieh the col- 
ored réliefs rose, remained white. 

Without reference to their elevated position and the location 
of the observer, the small fisures of the frieze and metopes 
were designed and executed as if for direct view. The figures 
of ithe metopes of the Parthenon average 3.28 ft. in height and 
reauire the observer to be at least 50 ft. distant from the 


building in order to see the entire back-ground; a line of sight 


of at least 70 ft. being thus conjectured. The figures of the 


frieze of the cella are about 2.72 ft. high, and they may either 


(certainly with considerable foreshortening) be seen from the 
uppermost step of the stylobate, the line of sight then making 
an angle of 60° with a horizontal at the side of the cella 
and having a length of 40 ft.; the greatest distance from the 
building that can be assumed and also at its side, without 
some portion of the frieze being concealed by the lower edge 
of tne architrave, gives an angle of 40° between the line of 
sight and a horizontal with a length of 75 ft. for the visual 
ray. 
84, Subdivision of the Frieze. 

fhe distribution of the triglyphs on the frieze is then such 

that one comes above each column and one over each interval, 
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the centres of the columns and triglyphs coinciding in one 
case and those of the interspaces and triglyphs ‘in the other; 
an exception is only made in case of the angle column, since a 
triglyph always forms the angle of the frieze. ihe triglyphs 
and metopes usually have equal widths among themselves; if these 
are to be retained and carried out in the frieze, the mode of 
arranging the columns will necessarily depond on the subdivis- 
ion of the frieze. Under this assumption and with the use of an 
angle triglyph, there must be a smaller interval between the 
angle and second columns, than between the second and third or 
third and fourth (Pigs. 96). 

‘If the unequal intervals between the columns resulting there- 
from are to be avoided, only two methods exist; to make the me- 
topes next the angle, or these and the next succeding ones, wi- 
der than the others, or to give up the angle triglyph, the lat- 
ter being usually preferred in koman art and in that of the Ken- 
aissance, in order to make equal distances of the columns from 
each other. possible and to produce no disturbance in the frieze. 

‘On Sicilian mounments, as already mentioned, where the inter- 
columniations are all different, i.e., increase towards the cen- 
tre, it is self-evident that the metopes are likewise-of diff- 
erent sizes; differences in dimensions also occur at the Parthe- 
non, produced py inaccuracies in the arrangement of the columns 
and in the execution; for the same reason, the regulas and drops 
are not always exactly beneath the triglyphs. For example, the 
the second on the eastern side, counting from the south-east an- 
gle, is displaced about 5/32 in. These petty irregularities in 
the Attic masterpiece must not be confiounded with the intention- 
al ones on Sicilian monuments. 


Three solutions are then possible in the treatment of the frieze:- 
1. Metopes and triglyphs equal among themselves, using the an- 


gle triglyph, then unequal -intercolumniations. 

(2. friglyphs equal, but metopes nearest the angle larger, re- 
taining the angle triglyph, then with equal intercolumniations. 
3. Metoves and triglyphs each equal among themselves, with 
equal intercolumniations, the angle trislyph then given up, a 

half metope being employed at the angle. 
The last solution is not carried out on eny Grecian monument; 


it was ‘indeed assumed for the Temple of Demeter in Paestum by 
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Delagardette; put I may doubt its correctness. 

Vitruvius terms the solution defective “whether made py length- 
ening the metopes or reducing the intercolumniations”, and it 
results from this that the ancients had in the course of time 
avoided the use of the Doric order in their temples. With the a- 
bundance of Doric monuments, which originated in the best period 
and were still built until the period of decline, this principle 
of Vitruvius appears someubat singular; Vitruvius indeed oguotes 
the evidence of some ancient architects, of Tarchesios (other- 
wise unknown), of Pythios (builder of the Temple of Athene of 
Priene), and of Hermogenes (builder of the Temple of Artemis of 
Magnesia), as saying that on account of the defective and inhar- 
monious proportions of the members, no more great temples of the 
Doric order should be built. 

The normal distribution of the triglyphs shown as being usual 
for Grecian Doric temples with closely set columns, Vitruvius 
designates as “monotriglyphic”, i.e., with one triglyph above 
each -intercolumniation (Book IV, Ghap.3), in contrast to those 
with two or three triglyphs for each intercolumniation of build- 
ings with widely spaced columns (Gompare the central passage 
of the Propyleion, and that of the Market Gate at Athens). 

Since the marks of the derivation of the triglyph frieze on 
existing stone monuments from any other mode of construction . 
were lost in consequence of the chanse of the ceilings of the 
portico, and the frieze thereby became already in the earliest 
pertod of the stone temple merely an ornamental aecessory, there 
-remains for its explanation only the assumption, that histori- 

/2y,cal traditions and recollections of an architecture, that disap- 
peared long since, may pe preserved in it, for otherwise its 
function in the building cannot be explained. 

Fote 82. Findlly, how little the original connection between 
the structural and ornamental form of the Doric frieze may be | 
understood is proved by the arrangement of the trigiyph-freeze 
on the Arsenal eof Ehilo, with which are then contrasted the 
two story Stoas in Athens and Fergamon. 

‘If we adhere to the wooden theory, then according to what has 
been already stated, Dievlafoy (p. 66) in stating that the 
triglyphs are wider or enlarged dentils (these being explained 
as the ends of beams, as visible on Lycian rock-cut tombs), 
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whose dimensions were fixed by the size of the transverse beams, 
which again depended upon the weisht of the roof and of the 
covering material. The triglyph frieze is then the changed form 
of the dentils (See Goller, p.78), and the use of the one deco- 
‘ration excludes that of the other on the same building. And yet 
we find SGompare Figs. 5,8) a triglyph frieze and dentils above 
each other on truly ancient terga cottas from lower ‘Italy and 
Sicily! The late period indeed does the same (Compare Pergamon 
and other places); still we ought not to take thisinto account. 
W:In explanation of the triglyph frieze, Vitruvius (Chap. II-4) 
says:- “if one be of the opinion that where trislyphs are now 
found, there were openings for light, one should for the same 
reasons believe also that the dentils in ‘Ionic buildings have 
taken the place of windows. For the ‘intervals on both sides, 
both between the dentils and also between the triglypas, were 
termed “metoves”; for the Greeks call the places of beams and | 
poles “opai”, as our countrymen call these holes “dove-holes” | 
(columbaria). Thus the intervals between beams, which are found | 
between two of their positions (opai) is termed “metope” by : 
them. | 

Hence the opai are holes in the masonry for beams, or in mod- 
ern language, “holes for through beams”, but in wooden const- 
ruction are the places at which the ceiling beams rest on the 
architrave. 

/A&, Pherefore in one case the metope is a piece of masonry between 
two holes for beams, and in the other it is the open space between 
two ends of beams, to be filled later, but neither in the com- 
pleted stone or wooden framed construction is it a hole or a 
small window. . 

According to the usage of the Grecian language, the word “met- 
epon” denotes the part over the root of the nose and between 
the eyes, thus a solid body, a division between two openings. 
It-is used in this sense in the buildings contract for the Arse- 
nal near Zea (contract of Enthydomos, son of Demetrios of Mi- 
letus, and of Philon, son of Exekestes of Hleusis, for the erec- 
tion of an arsenal near Zea) for there “metopon” signifies a 
strong pier or door-jemb, especially the mullion at the centre 
of a double doorway, a division between two openings. 

Hote 85.Gorpus Inser. Att. ‘TI;2, Wo. 1054, lines 22-26. Berl. 
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The passage in question runs thus ‘in the original (See Durm). 
Two translapions or interprepations 9f this lie before us, one 
by Ghoisy , and the other by Bohn . 

Note 86. Choisy, ‘A. Btudes sur l’* Architecture grecaue. ‘Tre 
Gtude; L’Arsendl du Firee. Farts 1888. "Also Fabricius itn Herm— 
es 1882, -p. 570. 

Hote 87. ‘In Centrdltdlatt d. Bauverw. 1888. p. 296. 

A! From Choisy..“¢reserving on the width of the arsenal doors to 
“the number of two on each side; width nine ft. And on each side 
petween the two doors, build a dividing muilion having a width 
of two ft. and set ten ft. toward the interior. And carry to the 

first pillars the wall, against which Opens each of the two 
doors”. 

From Bohn....*but openings for doors at the ends are to be 
left, two of those at each end, nine ft. wide. But on both sides | 
shall a space {metopon) be arranged between the doors (their | 
walls ?) two ft. wide, but to project inward ten ft., the wall | 
shall bend around to the first columns, and also each one of the 
leaves of the doors to open against it”. 

Choisy’s interpretation is correct and that of Bohn -is not; 
the point will become most easily understood by the sketch in 
Pig. 97 according to Choisy’s view, who should have more prop- 
erly used the word “ouvertures” (openings of the doorways) in- 
stead of *portes”. “Duraias” (openings for doors) seems to have 
been intentionally written the first time, and “duron” (doors) 
the second time. For only by means of the end wall inserted at 
the centre,-- the metopon-- were there two doors! 

As in Vitruvius the metope is the piece of masonry between the 
holes for two beams, so is ‘it also with the Athenians the strong 
dividing and supporting pillar between two openings for doors, 
and if Vitruvius excludes the assumption that the triglyphs were 
windows, according to him and to the preceding Grecian building 
contract, the metopes were still less window openings! Triglyphs 
are indeed mentioned twice in ine contract: of: Bhi bes nbuas vat 
are never opposed to metopes. 

Note 88. “Kketope? otherwise briefly signifies “face” or “front”. 
“Hetoapon” and “metopou” are to be understood in this sense in 
the building contract for the Athenian Walis.({Corp.iInser. Att. Ti, 
Berlin 1877, no. 167, lines 40, 66) There simply means “front”. 
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‘In the building inscription of the Asklepeion the structu- 
ral parts above the columns do not receive tne names otherwise 
current, but: -- 
JZ). fhe architrave is designated by “to stroma”. 
fhe frieze by “poistasis”( what sits on the architrave). 


ia) 


gpbhe corhite with the stroteras. and: calyamatias. by “stopa®. 
/Note’’9. See Baunack, J. dus Epidauros. Fine Epigraphische . 
Studie. Letpzig. 1890. 

€5. Terra Cotta Facings of Wooden Beams and of Stone 
Structural Members. 90 

“Mortar and terra cotta”, Semper writes, are both very anc- 
ient traditional coverings materials; of these, mortar was more 
frequently employed as a covering for masonry, terra cotta, 
chiefly as a coverings for woodwork. Both the external wooden 
beams and also the internal ceiling were in the archaic temples 
entirel covered by richly ornamented terra cotta plates”. Sem- 
per further states that the museums of Sicily and! lower Italy 
(Pelermo, Syracuse, Oastelvetrano, Metapont, Naples, etc.) are 
rich in terra cottas of this kind, and he gives three differ- 
ent examples of these as evidence. 

Hote 90. In Der Stti ete. Band I. Frankfurt a HM. u. Munteh. 
pp. 246, Tay. 3. 

Others had already been earlier taken from the ruins of Meta- 
pont (1833) by the Duc de Luynes and by Debaca and published; 
be Bas added further materials; Hittorf repeated and increa- 
sed this in his great work “Kestitution du Temple d’Empedocle a 
Selinonte, ou l’architecture polychrome chez les Grecs(Paris, 
1851. Pl. 10, Figs. 4, 5, 6), edding especially-in Fig. 5 “sery-— 
ings as a cowering for wooden beams”. Viollet-le-Duc also assu- 
mes wooden beams covered with terra cotta in his plates on an- 
tique architecture. 

Hote 91. Voyage archaeoligique ete. Farta. 1847-77. Ongtar 
fo the terra cottss of the Great Temple in Selinus published 
by Hittorf, others were added in the seventies, which were pho- 
tographed and made known by Fiorelli-in Julyi876 in Bulletino, 
Notizie degli Seavi di antichita communicata alla F. ‘Academia 
dei bincei di Roma; other frasments were found in the winters 

of 1876 and 1877 and were placed-in the Museum at Palermo. 

fo these were then added the finds in Clympia, which afforded 
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new points of view in regard to the use of such terra cottas. 
The finds made at the Treasury of the Gelonas permit the ass- 
umption that the terra cottas were likewise employed for the 
decoration end for the protection of stone members. There -is 
nothing surprising in this, if as particularly occurred «in Si- 
cily, the inferior and porous limestone were covered by a firm 
facing and terra cotta was preferred to stucco on exposed sur- | 
faces, or that the burnt-in painting on terra cotta was prefer- 


red to the perishable kind laid on stucco. 


The mode of fastening these coverings, these terra cottas 
chiefly made in box form, to wood-work is made clear by the 
pieces in Metapont. The terra-cotta boxes 13.2 ins. high with 
reliefs and painted, which were in great part preserved there, 
exhibit square holes in their sides, through which copper (not 
bronze) nails were driven into the wood-work to be covered. 
Abruptly curved copper nails still remain in part in these .ho- 
les. A great number of these, which accurately fit in the holes, 
are kept in the glass cases of the so-called Museum in Metapont; 
they all measure 5.1 ins. in length, are square and have square 
heads. The metal, form and size of the nails leave the former 


,tastening in the wood without doubt; likewise the fact that the 
-terra-cottas nowhere show vestiges of mortar on their backs, but 


only the clean surface of clay, permits the conclusion that 
these could only have been used on wood. 


Fragments from Syracuse and Selinus exhibit similar errangements 


for fastening and the same lack of marks of mortar. 
Since some pieces are entirely flat and have no added mould- 


‘ings, they may have been flat middle pieces between two box pie-— 


ces. But others again show mouldings and conical or cylindrical 
holes on both the painted and unpainted flanges(See Pig. 98 as 
well as the succeeding volume of this Handbuch, p. 161-162). 
12). Principal Cornice. 
S86. Form in General. ? 
fhe main cornice (crowning cornice, geison, corona) expresses 
the burden of the roof, crowns the building, and is the protect- 


‘ion and shelter of its enclosing walls from injuries by weather. 


The gutters along the sides for collecting water (which are more- 
over not constructed on all monuments), the coronas and cymas 
that extend up the pediment, are borne by it and both crown the 
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cornice and the entire buildings in the most beautiful way. 
€7, Gornice Slab. 

fhe crowning cornice first consists of nerrow slabs of recet- 
angular section arranged beside each other, which project far 
peyond the trislyph frieze and almost entirely cover its width, 
therefore terminating and afforging protection to it. The front 
slab -is usually crowned at top by an ogee moulding on which are 
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| 
painted or sculptured broadly lobed, recurved leaves; the upper | 
part is sometimes wrought on the same block as the geison, some- 
times on another one laid on this. A small and deeply undercut 
fiat surface is visible beneath (fillet with water drip), al- 
ways made prominent by strong color, from which the lower surf- 
ace of the slab-is obliouely cut away back to the front surface 
of the frieze, thus lessening the weight of the projecting por- 
tion and preventing the rain water from running back. The inelin- 
ed surface generally abuts agaénst a vertical one (Gompare Par- 
thenon, TIheseion, Temples in Selinus, Phigaleia and on Egina) by 
undercutting the projecting slab, which projects but little be- 
yond the head-band of the triglyphs. This slab-is also reduced 
in height in some monuments, then terminating against the trig- 
lyphs in ogee form (Compare Propyleion in Athens, and Fragments 
from the Barbakeion there and in the Museum at Palermo). 

S88. Mutules. 

Corresponding to the triglyphs and metopes and of equal width 
with the former, rectangular cut blocks (Mutules or Viae) con- 
ceal the inclined surface of the seison, are separated by ‘incis- 
ions, and are ornamented by cylindrical or conical pins (Drops 
or Guttae), 3 rows in depth and 6 in length (making 18 -in all. 
These mutules end abruptly against the vertical surface (Parth- 
enon, etc.), or are connected together at the back by narrow 
porders (Prop¥teion in Athens), or they are wrought entirely 
free and isolated by incisions, lying beside each other on the 
inclined surface (Gompare Fragments from ‘Athens). 

The middle of each mutule coincides with the centre of a tri- 
slyph or metope. Since the mutules are of equal width on most 

/32,monuments, though the metopes are wider than the triglyphs, the 

/32 width of the separating incisions depends on the difference bet- 
ween the widths of the metopes and triglyohs. On older temples, 
for example on the one in Selinus with the archaistic figure 
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decoration, the mutules above the metopes have merely half the 
width of the triglyphs and support only 9 drops. ({Fig.99). 

The different parts of the lower surface of the cornice, such 
as mutules, drops, and incisions, were painted ‘in strong, un- 
broken colors, which clearly distinguish them from each other 
at a considerable distance. The mutules were of the same blue 
as the triglyphs, and the separating incisions were a full red; 
the drops may have been gilded. The surfaces of the incisions 
on the Propyleion at Athens still show painted plant ornaments 
(Penrése has even drawn vestiges of th g?:; the same are also 
found on the Asklepieion in Epidauros “s the large inclined 
surfaces found at the angles probably had painted or sculptured 
anthemion ornaments. At the completion, drops that were broken 
off were again set-in lead; others were previously fitted in 
drilled holes. On one of the Treasurtes in alympia, square holes 
“were first cut-in the surface of the mutules and square’ pegs 
were fixed in them by lead pins, the drops being then cut on 
them. The patching of a portion of the cornice in limestone in 
Athens is interesting, where the broken off fragment is held 
in place by an inserted double-dovetail piece of stone,- still 
movable! €See Fig. 62). 

Note 92, See Praktika. Jahrs. ad. ‘Arch. Ges. in Athen. 1885. 

On the Parthenon, the free portion of the vertical band ag- 
ainst which the mutules abut was covered by a fret pattern; 
the ogee moulding found in place of this on the Propyleion was 
painted weth a heart-leaf ornament, whose vestiges are still 
plainly visible. The narrow though long cornice-slabs, ‘in order 
to make the closest possible fit and joint, touch each other 
on their abutting surfaces on mergins 1.97 to 3.94 ins. wide, 
which are most carefully wrought, while the middle surface-is 
sunken lower. They were connected with the divisions of the 
frieze lying beneath them by iron pins and with each other by 
the well known -@ron I-cramps. The drops of the mutules are u- 
sually wrought out of the same piece with them, thoush aiso ex- 
ceptionally ‘inserted separately (Fig. 99). 

One peculiarity is still to be mentianed. At the points where 
the Guard-Hall and the Pinacothek join the central building of 
the Propyleion in Athens, the mutules on the horizontal cornice 
are wanting. The resulas and drops of the triglyph above the 
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antae standing next the middle structare are still preserved: 
the trislypn itself is no longer in existence. The hnead-band 

of the architrave and of the triglyph is extended alongs above 
the plain wall surfaces, the still preserved cornice above it 
consisting of a deeply wadercut geison, crowned at topiby a 
small moulding, which passes into the vertical wall by means 

of an ogee form, and returning at a right angle, runs to the 
side wall of the central building (Fig. 99). The present con- 
dition of the monument and the absence of the part of the corn- 


‘ice at the point in question does not permit one to ascertain 


now in what way the transition was made from one building to 
the other. 
fhe mutules are accordingly omitted on the inclined under 


v¢,surface of the geison, whenever this extends along above a 


plain frieze; they must also disappear from the pediment sei- 
son, which extended above the plain seison. 

As a matter of fact, no Grecian monument exhibits mutules 
on the under surface of the pediment cornice slabs: these rather 
consist of a plain band on their front surfaces with an ogee 
moulding, as if crowned with recurved broad lobed leaves, the 
front surface of the pediment geison being in the same plane 
with the horizontal main cornice geison. 

The pediment geison is strongly undercut, terminating in a 
slightly curved form at the front edge of the geison and ending 
against the pediment wall with a bold ogee moulding. Like the 
horizontal cornice, this is composed of proportionally narrow 
plocks extending across the entire pediment wail and fastened 
together py iron pins. 

fhe starting blocks of the pediment cornices on the Parthe- 
non and Theseion are wrought from a single massive block of 
marble together with the horizontal cornice, and which rests 
on the angle trisglyph and the two adjacent metopes; it does 
not abut against the adjacent parts over the second triglyph 
from the angle, but over the metope itself. 

On the Propyleion, a portion of the cyma is wrought from the 
same block as the starting stone of the pediment cornice, thus 
forming the heavy angle stone of the pediment, which rests on 
the stabp-like angle block of the horizontal cornice. 

The apex of the cornice ‘is cut as a horizontally bedded block 
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of stone resting @n the pediment wall, and whose inclined joint 
surfaces are made at right angles to the ‘inclination of the ped- 
iment.(Gomvare Theseion and Temple in Akragas). 
89. Cyma. 

Resting on the pediment cornice rises the crowning moulding 
for collectins and carrying off the water, the cyma in form of 
a flat echinus mouldings bordered above and beneath by fillets 
(Parthenon, Propyleion), of an ogee or reverse ogee moulding 
(Phigaleia, Esina), or rising as a flet surface (Athens, Seli- 
nus), decorated by aspiring anthemion ornaments (Parthenon, 
Esina, Phigaleia), or palm-leaves directed upwards and down- 
wards (Fragments in Athens). Generally arranged at right angles 
to the inclination of the pediment, this ornament was sculp- 
tured on the cyma(as in Phigaleia), or merely painted (as on 
the Parthenon and on Fsina): on the Propyleion, the intervals 
between the pointed and ovate leaves were sunk deeper, the form 
of the leaf being outlined with the point tool, and the edges 
and surfaces of the leaves were painted. 

The gutter cymas on most Attics, Doric monuments were only 
carried along the pediment and were therefore omitted on the 
sides, where they are returned but a short distance, and they 
always ended in right section concealed by a lion’s head (Com- 
pare Parthenon, Theseion, Temples in Phigaleia and on Egina, 
also Temple A in Selinus). | 

The cyma was cut in the marble or executed ‘in terra-cotta, 
and it consisted of pieces of moderate length, which concealed 
half the depth of the cornice slab and were joined together 
at their ends by a peculiar water-tight rebate. (Pig. 100). | 

The rain water falls to the ground along the sides over the 
edge of the cornice without obstructicn or being previously 

/ss collected, the gutter cyma of the pediment merely prevents the 
water from running over in front, and chiefly gives to the cor- 
nice the expressive and rich termination, forming the crowning 
frontlet, the ornamental diadem of the beautifully treated sanec- 
tuary. (Fig. 100). 

Temples B and S in Selinus carry the cyma along their sides 
also: they are then decorated by projecting lion’s heads at 
fixed ‘intervals, from whose open mouths the rain water falls 
to the ground. Simple conical tubes are carved in marble and 
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also perform this service in a less ornamentalamanner. (Com-— 
pare cymas from Athens and other places as ‘in Figs. 102, 103). 

Vitruvius requires these lion’s heads to be first placed a- 
bove each column, the others being similarly arranged to cor- 

/3¢irespond to the centres of the roofing tiles. The first are to 

/37' ve perforated like spouts, the others being solid, so that the 
water may not descend in streams between the columns and fall 
Cn persons passing betucen them. In case of strong winds or 
storms, the intertolumniations would not be free from water, 
even were it only discharged in front of the columns. 

The principal use of the lion’s heads on the cymas of Grec- 
ian buildings as water-spouts (hydrorrhoa) is indeed to be as- 

/3f.cribed to kgyptian precedengs. When the sun entered the con- 
stellation of the bion, the annual fertilizing overflow of the 
waters of the Nile commenced; all fountains architecturally 
treated by the Egyptians flowed from the mouths of lions; e- 
mons the Greeks, the bhion had the symbolical signification of 
protector of fountains; also with them, the sacred water sush- 
ed from the mouths of lions. These lion masks must have been 
first used by the Corinthian sculptor Dibutades as hydrorrheas 
on the gutters of the roof. 

The cyma and the additional small mouldings shone with rich 
decorations in colors, as still shown by the Sicilian remaias, 
the added lion’s heads being very strongly colored or entirely 
gilded. . 

%, Historical Form. 

If we search for the historical form of the main cornige,-- 
the same is true as for the triglyph frieze, --we must again 
return to the wooden huts of Asia Minon. 

139 Above the closely set round wooden timbers, which were later 
made souare in section and spaced somewhat apart, but were al- 
ways small, lies a high wooden construction, which extends a- 
round the building and serves to prevent the material of the 
horizontal or convex terrace roof from sliding off. This struc- 
ture beneath the low domed clay roof was covered by ornaments 
and is again found in-the architecture of the Francois vase. 

If the interpretetion of the very defective inscriptio git 
referepge to the rebuilding of the city walls of Athens by: 
Choisy be correct, a longitudinal timber (N) of fixed height 
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was reavired above and alongs the ceilings beams projecting be- 

yond the face of the wall, which, after the slope of the roof 

‘had been formed, had to prevent the slipping of the pise piled 
up ‘in form of a gable roof or of unburnit bricks (M, Pig. 104). 
The gable roof of pise occurs here instead of the flat or low 

domed clay roof, while the precautions against sliding of the 

mass of earth remain the same. 

If in this construction of the last years of the 4 th centu- 
ry B. C. (806 - 803) an ancient construction of the cornice is 
‘imitated, and it has not rather resulted from the peculiar pur- 
pose of the building, the ground form of the translation into 
stone would be found, although not for decoration, for which 
all data are lacking. 

Wote 93. Discovered :1829. See:- Buliet. d.inst. #érchaedl. 
Harch 1885; aiso see M#iler, C.0. De Hunimentis Athenarum ete. 
Gottingen. 1836, 

Hote 94. ‘In Etudes enpigraphiques sur 1” Architecture Grecque. 
‘I etude; Lés murs d’Athenes d’apres le devis de leur restaura-— 
tion. Paris. 1888. Sect. 60-65. 

fhe angle block of the cornice of the Treasury of the Megar- 
eans in Olympia (Fig. 105) shows us how the basal form is to be 
kept separate from the ornamental form. For the use of the of- 
ten very rich and peautifully decorated front protecting tiles 
as fliaéings for ends of ceiling.beams affords additional infor- 
mation in reference to the description of the work for the Athe- 
nian walls, which-is also stated-in the succedins volume of 
this Handbuch (Fig. #83, p. 207). 

But if we assume the roof with rafters to be a later advance, 
instead of the clay roof, then must the ground form of the la- 
ter stone @ornice be derived from the combination of beams and 
pairs of -rafters, as ‘indicated by the Temple of Concordia in 
‘Akragas in Fig. 105 (Also see the volume just referred to, Fig. - — 
184, p.208). Then the front surface of the geison may be regar- 
ded as corresponding to the continuous face-board of the ends 
of the rafters (with or without a terra-cotta covering of the 
board), the mutules or viae to the sndersides of the projecting 
rafters, inserted and ornamented small boards, and the narrow . 
vertical band, to the continuous covering strip, that profected 
the cut-off ends of the beams. 
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91. Terra-cotta Facing. 
The terra-cotta facing and the arrangements for fastening 
it to the timbers of the roof and ceiling are verified by finds 
of such objects and by eyadence of the buildings contract for 
the city walls of ‘Athens , 
Hote 95. Compare:- Die Funde von Oiympia. Edit. tn one vol. 


z 


ete./p.86 ~ 38, Jaf. 88 + 40, Berlin. 1882. ‘Atso 41 Programm 
zum Winekélmannsfeste d. ‘Arch. Gesell. z.Berlin, 1881. The de- 


ciston of Fenger ({Dorisehe Folychromie etc., p. 19. Bertin, 
1886) in reference to covered woodwork has meanwhile been cor- 
rected to accord with the facts. His rather perplexing text 
appears to substantially repeat the views of German masters, 
gratéitude to them being expressed in a ‘preface. On account of 
the copper nails in Hetapont, the law (in 41 Programm z.¥inek- 
éimannsfeste d. Arch. Ges. z. Berlin, 11, Berlin, 1881) that 
the terra-cotta boxes are to be regarded as factng pteces for 
the getson, is no longer tenable. 

Similar terra-cottas, as we have shown them in Metapont, Syra- 
cuse and elsewhere, were also certainly employed in Olympia; 
but ‘judging from the stone cornices remaining, they were fixed 
on these and not on woodwork. 

‘In the ruins of the freasury of the Geloeans were found fras—- 
ments of the geison of shell conglomerate, which had a sroove 
set pack on the top and iron pins in the front surface. The 
block examined at the locality by me (1890) still retained pro- 


‘jecting iron pins at distances of 7.1 and 15.7 ins., slightly 


projecting from the surface and occupying the middle of the 
front side. The inclined under surface of the stone was cover- 
ed by thin-red stucco. ‘In the*41 Programm zum Winckelmannsfes- 
te der Archaeologischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin” iron pins are 
mentioned, but on the front and upper surfaces of the stone. 
Bronze pins were found in the asnlars supporting the rafters 
op Temple C in Selinus after the discoveries in Qlympia. Acc- 
ording to my sketches made in March 1884, these ashlars have a 
length of 3.94 to 6.09 ft., a width averaging 2.89 ft., anda 
thickness of 1.57 ft. and over, according to whether the upper 
surface is dressed off more or less roughly. A border on this 


-is cut better for 10.2 to 18.9 ins. from the front face, and 


the front surface is more carefully dressed. The border is 
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sunk .20 to .79 inch. Bronze and iron pins remain in this at 
distances of 7.2& to 7.88 -ins. from the front edge. Not all of 
the existing blocks have at this time these pins (five belons-— 
ing to the north side and one block of the south side, failen 


‘into the cella). Many are free of them and bear no mark of any- 


thing of the kind. Angle blocks were not preserved; even the 
pediment geison has disappeared. Some of the pins are at the 
junction of the border and the rough upper surface; the dist- 
ances between the pins and pin-holes do not correspond with 

the notches for the rafters, and are alsé not repeated at resnu- 
lar distances (Pig. 107). 3 

fhese arrangments on the cornice stones are rightly referred 
to facings of another material, and such facings of painted 
terra-cotta were first found in Olympia and made credible by 
Dérpfeld and his associates. The box-shaped facings found by 
them and their fastenings must have accurately fitted the iron 
pins in the stone in:regard to dimensions and distances. 

The terra-cottas found at the Temple GC in Selinus and exhib- 
ited in 1884 in the Museum at Palergio show no nail holes in 
the unpainted flange; all these were rather found in the pain- 
ted front surface with the head-band, and in none is the lat- 
ter sufficiently preserved that its ending may be siven with 
certainty. But this does not exclude that other pieces with 
other peculiarities existed or now exish there or at other pla- 
ces. 

‘After the descriptions and discussigns, one can no longer 
doubt the use of terra-cotta on stone . 

Hote 96. See on the other hand HRauser’s Gonference on the 41 


Frogramm zum Winekélmannsfeste der Arch. Ges. zu Berlin. Berlin. 


1881, 

Scarcely any different impression exists concerhing the use 
and arrangement of painted terra-cotta cymations with thk note- 
wortny heights of 1.64 ft. and over. They were employed in Se- 
linus, Syracuse, Gela, Metapont, Olympia, etc., and they extend 
along the pediment cornice as 2 crowning member and along the 
Sides of the temple as a great gutter for water, as already 
shown by Hittorf. These must in time nave given way to those of 
hard, fine-grained limestone, as shown by examples from Sehinus, 
Himera, and Akragas, whose heights then increased to from 2.46 
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to 2.63 or even 2.69 fit. 

‘In regard to profile, ornamentation and color, these lime- 
stone cymatiums are faithful copies of the older terra-cotta 
cymatiums; they also exhibit to us the mode of connection of 
with the roof tiles and the careful end jointing of the pieces 


by overlapping grooves, the addition of small metal cramps and 


the introductian of grout mortar, as well as the covering of 
the side joints by hollow tiles, which extend nearly to the 
back side of the cymatium. The gutters, i.e., the width of the 
channel for water, remain relatively narrow, for they only 
measure 633to 7.1 -ins. in Himera and Akragas. The nase 
led from the collecting gutters through the so-called spouts, 
which were formed like projecting rectangular channels, as 
Widely opened lion’s jaws, or Like trumpet mouths.-These were 
evidently only required on the eaves. Tubular mouth-pieces for 
spouts have already long since been found on marble cymatiums 


‘in Athens, and similar ones of terra-cotta in Olympia and also 


by Gavailari in Selinus. fhe piece exhibits complete harmony 
With those found in Olympia, ‘is preserved in the Museum in Pa- 
lermo, and was published by Cavallari in 1882.(Scavi di Selbi- 


nunte, eseguiti neli’anno 1882). A piece of a box in the Mus- 


eum at Castelvetrano exhibits the addition of such a mouth- 
piece to the front of a painted terra-cotta water sutter. 

The water from two vertical rows of tiles (together 3.7 ft. 
wide) on the Temple in Himera was led to one spout, whose op- 
ening at the smallest section is 2.75 ins. high and 4.72 ins. 
wide. On the small Treasury of the Geloans, two spouts were 
assigned to a row of tiles 1.9 ft. wide, and whose circular 
sections are 1.57 ins. diameter. A cymatium, found in ‘Akragas, 
exhibits an oublet opening 2.3€ ins. high with a width of not 
even .79 in.; the tubes from Selinus have a diameter of 1.38 
ins., and those on an Athenian cymatium are only .98 in., thus 
ali have rather small sections. fhe number of spouts must inc- 
rease the disadvantages by their small sectisns, and the cyma- 
tiums are 1.64 to 2.46 ft. high and prevent the water from 
rurning over. * 

fhe pieces of the cymatium also freauently had exactly the 
Width of the gutter tiles, and their sides were bent up like 
those, which were covered as far as possible by cover tiles, 
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an arrangement that probably proved better, Like all the in- 
senious detailed descriptions of the rebates on the high cyma- 
tiums, and which were also retained even in the latest period 
(Compare Pompeii), and even then received improvements. ‘A spout 
was there for each row of tiles, so that the oynation could be 
lower and the outlets remain small. The remains of /cymatiums 


‘in Metapont belong to this class. 


‘As before stated, the buildings of Pericles in Athens did 

not have sutters for water (cymatiums). The water fb1ll freely 
from the Lowest range of tiles, or in windy weather ran down 
over the face of the geison to its drip and then feil to the 
ground. Instead of the decorated cymatinm alongs the long sides, 
we find the ornaments of the antefixas in use, sometimes rang= 
ing with the cover tiles, sometimes only placed as decorations. - 
(Gompare Parthenon). This was at all events the older arrange- 
ment: the termination of the lowestacover tile by a flat surf- 
ace or an ornament placed before it is readily suggested, has a 
technical basés, and affords an effective ornamentation of the 
upper horizontal line without further trouble. But the combined 
or united antefixa ornament must be just as ancient, which is 
solid with the lowest flat tiles of the roof and conteals beh- 


ind itself the cover tiles of the lowest range (See Fig.100). 


The interlaced and painted terra-cotta anthemions, nominally 
found ‘in greater number at Temple GC in Selinus, stand on flat 
tiles with a front facing and curved edges at the sides, i1.8., 
are one with them. Corresponding to the other flat tiles of the 
roof, they were 2.46 ft. wide and were indeed nailed on the 
rafters like gutter tiles.(@ompare the Lex Puleolana, Corp.hat. 


‘Inse.No.577, which requires the nailing of the lowest range of 


tiles). While the anthemions are mostly well preserved, the 

flat tile portion belonging to them only remain in short pieces 
about 698 ft. long. Their original form therefore cannot be en- 
tirely determined. The water from the reof surface escaped through 
places left open in the interlacings. The painting of the front 
facing of the anthemion gutter tiles clearly ‘indicates their pro- 
jection beyond the cornice members beneath, as this was every- 
where usual with the orginary gutter tiles. Nothing surprising 

ean be found in the flowing of the water between the anthemions, 
Since the same likewise occurred on the Athenian buildings, - 
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certainly with larger openings. y 


Moreover, Selinus does not stand as the only example of this. 
A fragment in the Museum at Metapont still more strikingly ex- 
hibits Ahe projection of the gutter tile decorated by anthen- 
ions. The round on the under side is painted in a single color 
and acts as a water drip; the under side-is painted for a width 
of 3.94-ins. and shows a broken place beyond this, and it ‘is 
therefore not improbable that a vertical flange extended down- 
wards there, as shown by another fragment of a painted tile 
preserved in Metapont, on which the projection for the anthe- 
mion exists, whose stem or base is decorated by an ornamental 
projecting bion’s head. It may then be permissible to regard 
the piece in auestion as the gutter cornice tile cf a project- 
ion with rafters, where the bases decorated in relief covered 
the front ends of the rafters, or the strip fastened before them. 
(Compare the succeeding volume of this Handbuch, Fig. 50, pb7). 

The ancient constructions of the roof, which are-imitated on 
an Férucscan chest for ashes (Museum in Florence) and on Grec- 
ian reliefs (Museum in Naples), partly exhibit overhanging pairs 
of rafters. A painted fragment of a tile in the Museum at Sy- 
racuse also by its form admits of the conclusion of a similar 
purpose; only the anthemion is not set back there, but is in 
the same plane with the facing flange. Projections affording 
profection also appear on the known gutter tiles of Clympia 
with the undercutting like a water drip, and the gutter tile of 
Aegion published by Hittorf (Pl. 83).Other fine examples also 
lie on the ‘Acropclis and in the Theatre of Dionysos at Athens, 
a representation of which is given in Fig. 106. An example of 
a gutter tile with “kalypt” and antefixa worked on it s found 
in Fig. 108, of the kind frequently found in Olympia, executed 
in larger and smaller dimensions. The older terra-cotta cyma- 
tium pieces (Treasury of the Geloans; Syracuse) mostly exhibit 


the form of the Egyptian cavetto cornice, while another (indeed, 


later) group has flat surfaces with a cymatium moulding at top. 

Note 100. See Puchstein, pp. 52, 58. 

Pieces have also recently been found by the dk gabhigheeten in 
Pompeii, which are similar to those described. 

Hote 101. See Duhn, F.v. and Jacobt,L. DerGriechische Tempel 
in Pompeii. Taf. 6, 7. Heidelberg. 1890. 
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92. ‘Kestoration. | arb 
fhe terra-cotta finds at Temple C in Sekinus have given (oppor- 
tunity for the restoration of the correspondins principal cor- 
nice, nnTeD bas on the part of the Germans been published 
Dérpfeld , and on the part of the Italians by Cavallari x 
We reproduce in Figs. 109 and 110 the efforts of both, with the 
remark that according to Gavallari, the cornice of the temple 
would have appeared somewhat high, except that the beautiful 
crowning anthemion of the gutter tiles, when seen from below, 
would disaapear or its effect would be lost with the observer 
at a considerable distance. No evidence exists for the addit- 
ion of the selected cymatium with the trumpet-shaped spouts, 
and holes through the ashlars supporting the rafters are not 
found. Moreover, no artisan would permit such eccentricities 


5 in the removal of the water. Excepting the doubtful upper end- 


ins of the gutter tiles and their fastening pg, the stone, Dérp- 
feld’s essay should be accepted as correct. 

Kote 102. In 41 Frogramm z. Winekélmannsfest d. ‘Arch. Ges. &. 
Bertin, Fi. 2. Berptina 18&l. 

Note 108. ‘In Notizie degit Seavi. 1882. Pi. 19. 

Note 104. In regard to colored terra-cottas, aiso see the suc— 
ceeding volume of this Handbuch, Figs.. 182, 138, 50, 54, 55, 
186, and 193; aiso further: -- 

Durm,J. Constructive und Folychrome Details der Griechisehen 
Baukunst. Berlin 1880. Taf. 10. 

Rittorf, J.J. L’ architecture polychrome chez les Grecs. Fa- 
pis 1686. Taf. 6,.°7, 10, 28. 

be Bas,: Fh. taf. (Pod, wad fas 1 2) 2. 

Semper, G. Der Stil in den techniscéan und tektonischen 
Rinsten, Frankfurt a.#.u. Hnehen 1860-68, 

Rayet, 0. & HU. Coilignon. Histoire de la ceramique greeque 
Parie 1888. Pl. 15; 26. 

The raising and setting of the massive cornice blocks of the 
Temple in Selinus, which frequently measure 727 cubic ft or 
more (12.5 x 12.5 x 4.42 ft.), are known to have been done by 
ropes lying in U-shaped grooves cut on the end faces of the ash- 
lars. After the stones had been raised, the shing ropes were re- 
moved, the stones skid exactly against each other and fitted. 
The same rope slings could then be used for setting, without the 
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necessity of tying them again, excepting for those inserted 
last. On these, instead of the U-shaped grooves on the end sur- 
faces, there are found rectangular grooves continued on three 
Sides, whose inner surfaces are rounded off below. Sling ropes 
were laid in these, while after setting, the ropes could read- 
ily be drawn out (Compare Fig. 89). 

13). Geiling of Portico. 

93. Ceiling Beams. 

The oven space between the columns and the cella walls recei- 
ved its ceiling finish at top by means of slaps of stone, or by 
a system of stone beams with slabs laid between them. 

These ceiling beams must have originally been laid on the ar- 
chitrave with reference to the position of the columns and the 
arrangement of the triglyphs, formed the termination, and a 
change in the construction and treatment of the forms first oc- 
curred with the adeption of stone construction. 

One must assume that Vitruvius used ancient traditions for 
his explanations and accounts of beam construction; but so much 
is certain, that already five centuries before Vitruvius, these 
traditions were no longer held or understood, while not a single 
Doric building now remaining to us accords with them. The trans<- 
fer of the architrave to the cella wall indeed occurs(@ompare 
Pronaos of the Theseion), and also the aransfer of the entire 
entablature (architrave and trislyph frieze) above the inner row 
of columns extending before the pronaos (as in a Temple-in Seki- 
nus): but we never meet with ceiling beams placed on the archi- 
trave itself. 

Where stone beams are used, they are set at the same height as 
the geison, are of rectansular section and are wider than high, 
With an echinus moulding on the upper part of their sides, the 
top surfaces are not entirely dressed, but usually only as wide 
a smooth bed is arranged, as required to receive the slabs. The 
beams are commonly placed without reference to the columns, and 
they are arranged at equal distances in the limited space. (Com- 
pare Theseion and Parthenon; also Pig. 111). 

On the pronaos and posticum of the Theseion and of the Temple 
in Phigaleia, the end beams extend over two intercolumniations 
and run parallel with the inside of the frieze, every reminis- 
cence of an original intention of showing the ends of the beams 
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in the frieze disappearing. 
Therefore the beams at the pediment ends run at right angles 
to these, and on the sides they are at right angles to the arch- 


‘ltrave and the cella well. 


94. CGeiling Slabs or Stroteras. 

In the beams lie the covering and space-enclosing slabs, the 
Stroteras (coffered slabs) with coffer-like Sinkings or perfor- 
ations; rebates were further cut around the rectangular openings 
in the slabs, in which were laid smaller ceiling stones, the s 
space~closing Calymatias, whose ground was not wrought flat but 
somewhat curved. But in addition to the square sinkings, others 
of lozenge form also occur, as on the Temple in Phigaleia. The 
coffers were not made of equal size, three different sizes be- 
ing arranged beside each other on the Parthenon and at Phigaleia. 

This characteristic constructton and subdivision of the stone 
ceiling by beams, stroteras and calymmatias (Fig. 112) is only 
peculiar to the Grecian style of architecture; rectangular divi- 
ding beams are indeed found on the ceilings of the Grotto-Tombs 
in Beni-Hassan, cut in the solid rock, between which are wrought 
plain ceiling surfaces in form of flat vaults, thereby being di- 
vided in square spaces decorated with allied ornaments, so that 
in regard to form, these ceilings might supply the model for the 
Grecian ceiling, though not in construction. The same idea lay 
at the basis of the decoration of both; we find in both the pan- 
els of the ceiling sprinkled with stars. 

The rather paretul and minute constructeon of the ceiling of 
the Theseion “is abandoned on the Parthenon (Fig. 114): -ins- 
tead of the small ceiling pieces above perforated slabs, calym- 
matias wrought on the same piece with the slabs are used. The 
transition from the lower surface into the curved back-ground 
of the coffers is then arranged in two recesses, whose transiti- 


‘lions are formed by small echinus mouldings. The construction is 


still more simplified on the ceilings at the sides of the Parthen- 
on and the Temple ‘in Phigaleia; even the beams are there entirely 
omitted, the ceiling beings entirely constructed of coffered slabs 
resting on the cella wall and on the frieze. 

Hote 105. How much econocy was here practised is shown by a 
place now become visible, where thin slabs were inserted instead 
of the wall beam. (Fig. 113). 
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/7# The horizontal borders surrounding the coffers separate paint- 

ed or sculptured beaded astragals (Gompare Parthenon and Theseion); 
Tret patterns cover the horizontal suffaces (Parthenon), esgs- 
and-darts cover the separate echinus mouldings (Parthenon, Thes- 
eion, Propyleion), and golden stars on a sky-blue ground cover 
the back-ground of the coffers, a motive recalling the covering 
of the sky, and which characterizes the ceiling as a shining 
starry-ceiling (Uraniskos). 

Golden palm ornaments on a blue ground, developed towards 
and from the centre, replace the stars on the ceilings of the 
Propyleion. Bétticher wishes to restrict the use of stars te 
the ceilings of consecrated apartments alone, and therefore 
refers the coffers decorated by paim ornaments to the side 
passages of the Propyleion, for the central passage alone was 
the sacred way;-- an opinion not accepted by every one. 

95. Decoration and Dimensions of the Stone Beams. 

The cornice extending beneath the beams above the frieze 
and above the cella wall (Gompare Theseion and Parthenon) was 
decorated on its vertical surface by a richly painted fre 

pattern, the crowning member being ornamented by recurved lea- 

ves, and the ogee by heart-leaves. The beams have leaf orna- | 
ments on their echinss mouldings; their under surfaces were 
probably ornamented by painted interlacing bands, the last as- 
sumption beipg jsstified by the box-shaped terra-cotta facings 
in Metapont. 

Note 106. See diso; Baunack, J. ‘Aug Epidauros. fine epi graph- 
ische Studie. p. 70-75. Letpztg. 1890. .. I¥. The stone ceit— 
ing of the Jemple of Asklevios,-- especially p. 72-73, on mono- 
‘lithic ceiling slabs as well as on the decoration and paint- 

ing on streteras and beams. 

The beams in part rest on iron pins; they are connected: with 
the interposed teams by I-cramps (Gompare Parthenon). 

‘At the Parthenon, the beams have a sectional area of 6.57 sq. 
ft. fora length of 14.34 ft. and a bearing of about 1.97 ft.; 
they are loaded with about 22000 lbs. Beams worked concave are 
mentioned as found at Phigaleia. 

14). Geiling of the Cella. 
96. Hypotheses. 
Unfortunately, no vestiges of the ceiling of the cella are 
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now preserved, and no monument throws any light on what it was, 
of what material it consisted, and how it was constructed. The 
complete lack of the structural portions appertaining ttereto 
in the ruinous condition of ancient temples, vermit it. to be 
safely assumed that these ceilings were of perishable material, 
and the knowledge of so many conflagrations of temples, that 
they were made of wood. Not proven for most is the law, that 
on account of ‘its considerable span, the central sface of the 
cella could be covered with wood alone. 

The central aisles of the Temples on Esina, in Phigaleia, 
and of the Heraion at Olympia, measure 10.73, 14.47, and 12.47 
ft.; architraves and stone beams in lengths of 14.63 ft.(Ten- 
ple C in Selinus), 18.98 ft.(Parthenon), 17.82 ft. (Propyleion), 
etc. occur as sufficient, both constructed of common Limestone 
as well as of marble. The possibility of eae stone ceiling then 
existed in case of the given widths of centre aisles, even 
though I may doubt its use. 

& passage of Pausanias:in reference to the Heraion in Olymp- 
ia gives some points in regard to the arrangement of the ceil- 
‘ing and the roof. 

During repairs made to theilatter, “The corpse of ~ heavy-arn- 
ed soldier was found between the two ceilings, one of which 
was for ohnamenat, the other for supporting the roof”. It res- 
ulfs from this, that a decorative horizontal ceiling covered 
the cella, and an empty space existed between this and the ped- 
iment roof. In the construction of the closed ornamental ceil- 
ing, transverse beams were probably first placed at fixed int- 
ervals, then crossed at right angles by longitudinal beams ly- 
‘ing on them, the interspaces being again divided «in panels by 
short beams and closed by board panels above. 

Goverings of terre-cotta enclosing the beams on three sides 
in box shape and shining with rich ornamental colors, their under 
surfaces decorated by interlacing bands, coverings of plates of 
the noble metals and by painting, may have produced in these or- 
namentel ceilings a Basnificent effect. Pausanias mentions in 

Athens fchapels with gilded ceilings, decorated by alabaster and 
“paintings”; wooden beams and calymmatias are mentioned -in the 
era of the Diadochides as entirely gilded and ornamented by iv- 
ory and mosaic work. 
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The wooden ornamental ceilings probaly extended overé both 

the tentre aisle and also the narrow one ot two story side aisles. 
15). Pediment. 
97. Tympanun. 

The pediment was the most expressive external decoration of 
the end of the Grecian temple, -- it recerved the most prom@én- 
ent sculptured ornamentation of the house of the deity, which 
from a protected niche surmounted by the widely projecting roof 
cornices and standing firmly on the bold geison, shone down on 
the person approaching, while still distant, splendid -in-its 
sublimity and fascinating his gaze and his soul. Deeds:of gods 
and of heroes are represented in them; one bringing offerings 
would involuntarily be aroused in spirit and prepared by this 
exhibition long before entering the sanctuary; his thoughts 
would be diverted from external things, and he would himself 
be strengthened in the belief in the power of the particular 
deity by the sight of the glorifying representation of his deeds. | 

The pediments of the Parthenon were decorated at one end by 
the Birth of Pallas (Mingeva), and at the other by the Contest 
of Poseidon and Pallas . On the Temple of Zeus in Olympia was d 
the Chariot Race of Felops and of Oenomaos with Zeus as a central : 
fisure between the champions, at the other end being the Combat | 
of the Lapithae and Centaurs at the Marriage of Perithoos, where 


the hero Theseus keeps off the Centaurs with his axe. In one tym- 


panum in Tesea was the Galydonian Hunt, on the other the Combat 
of Achilles with Telephos. The tympanums of the Herakleion-in 
Thebes were filled with works of Frakdtebes representing the ba- | 
bors of Hercules. Artemis, Lato, Apollo and the Muses, stood -in j 
the pediment’in Delphi; Dionysios and the Thyades adorned the . 
rear pediment. On Egina were Combats from the Trojan War, Pallas 
protecting the corpse of Fatroclus. We always see the deity stand- 5 
ing and distinguished as a principal figure in the triangular 

space. The composition must be adapted to this form and it was 

SO suited with extraordinary skill. The forms standing next the 
central figure appear in a position similar to this, though oft- 

én bending somewhat, the next stooping more, and then come pers- ; 
Ons sitting or Kneeling, and at lest those reclining, always fol- { 
lowing the form of the inclined pediment cornice’in place and po- 
Sition. Only by means of these gradations in altitude and pose 
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ome ; : 10€ 
could the space be filled with figures of equal sizes. 


Wote 107, See Sauer, &. Die Standplatten der Gieblegruppen 
am Parthenon. ‘Anttke Denkmtler u.s.w. Eertin 1891. Bd.1,p. 48-51. 
Taf. 58 'A BC {especially the section on arrangements for sett- 
ing the statues, marks of fastenings, new figures in tympanum 
(patina), western and eastern pediments) ‘Afiso the Parthenon 
Drawings of Nointel’s ‘Anonymous, those of Carrey in Antike Denk- 
miler etce., Bd. 1, -p.8, taf. 6, 6 a. Berlin, 1891, . 

Hote 108. Treu, G. Die ‘Anordnung des Ostgtebéls an Olympiseh- 
en Zeustempel., Jahr. d.kaés. Deutsche. ‘Arch. Inst. Bd. IV. 1889, 
Berlin, 1890. p. 206-311( especialiy the appendix on p. 804, as 
wéli as on laf. 8 and 9 the various illustrations by G. Treu, 

F. Studnicza, R. Kekule, and &. Curtius); dlso the view of J. 

Stx in Jour, of Hell. Studies. Vol. 10, 1889, .p.98 e.8., which 
is summartzed in the above mentioned volume (pn.304), and which 
anbpears best and most acceptabie, judged from a purély artistic 
potnt. For the western pediment, see Jahr. d.kais., D. ‘Arch. Tnst. 
Bd. 8, Jaf. 5, 6. 1888. Bertin, 1889. 

On the Temple on Egina (Fig. 115), exactly in the centre stands 
Pallas armed with the spear: right and left of her stand march- 
ing, sprawling, spear-throwing warriors; the vacancies at the base 
are filled by the fallen Patroclus and a Trojan bending over hin: 
then follows a kneeling archer, behind whom a kneeling spearman 
bends forwards the angles are filled by prostrate wounded men. 

The figures were all wrought-in the round, mostly carved in lime- 
stone or fine marble (they were made of potter’s clay on the roof 
of the Koyal Hall in the Keramikos at ‘Athens; also see Art. 15), 
and stood free on the geison, which was thus loaded on-its front 
by a not inconsiderable burdena, the geison slabs are loaded by 
the tympanum wall, which closes the triangulam wpening of the ga- 
ble roof and is covered by vertically joined slabs ‘(as on the 
Parthenon and Theseion), or arranged as horizontally coursed mas-— 
onry (as on a Temple-in Akragas and also at Egesta; See Fig. 118). 
To obtain more space for the display of the figures, this back- 
ground is not set-in the same plane with the front surface of the 
architrave, but-is set back behind this from 1/8 to 1/5.5 times 
the thickness of the architrave (Gompare Parthenon, Fsina, also 
Figs. 117, 118). 
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Decoration by color likewise occurs here as an enrichment; 
the tympanum was covered with a dark-red tone, from which the 
groups of figures stood out clearly; but the variously colored 
figures may also have stood before a light back-ground of the 
tympanum, since we nave examples of both; the naked portions 
of these may have only received a transparent tone of flesh 
cokor. while the draperies displayed all the colors usual in 
clothing and may have bad a wax polish; the weapons shone with 
the gleam of gold, which was laid on the stone, or spears, hel- 
mets and shields were entirely made of the noble metals and 
fastened to the marble. 

Note 109, In regard to the great question of the sculptured 
decoration of the tympanums of the Parthenon, see:-~- Fuchstein, 


O. Die Farthenon;Scuipturen. I. Phidias. Jahr. ad. Kais. D. Arch. 


inst. Bd. V. ep. 79 e€.8. Berlin 1890. ‘4lso:- Blémner, H#. Der 
Keister der Farthenon Sculpturen in Beti. z. Allg. Zeit. 1891. 
Bo, 113. 

98. ‘Acroterias. 

The angles and apex of the pediment received a special deco- 
ration by the so-called acraterias. Animating the outline of 
the building in an effective way and emphasizink these espec-— 
ially expressive parts, they stood at the angles on massive 
stone pedestals above the cymas, employing chimeras, fanciful 
animal forms, small figures, or decorative compositions of 
scrobls and palm-leaves (anthemions), such as we also find 
crowning sepulchral steles or vases as well. 

According to Pausanias, there were gilded prize vases on t 
the angles of the Temple of Zeus in Olympia, and a gilded Nike 
exactly above the centre of the pediment, under whose statue 
was Tiked a golden shield, on which was to be seen the, Rorgen 
Medusa in embossed work with an inscription beneath. . For 
one of the Treasuries, a shield with inscriptions is mentioned 
above the apex of the tympanum, ‘in the tympanum itself being 
the Gombat of tte Gods and Giants in relief. 

Hote 110. the inscription was found, and it stood on a stone 
base, which was ftxed on thh apex of the pediment and bore the 
Shield of Ianagra. See ’érch. Zeit. 1882. -p.179-188., 

The crowning ornaments of the angles and apex of the pedim- 
ent of the Temple on Egina (Fig. 119) still remain to us (pres= 
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(preserved in Munich); they are griffins carved in marble, 
which were ‘indeed originally painted in colors or gilded, and 
two slender draped female figures, which stood on the right 
and left of a lyre-shafed raised scrobl ornament, which was 
crowned by a vertical palm ornament. Only a few insufficient 
fragments of a similar ornament from the Parthenon are preser- 
ved, from which we may infer a decoration of the apex of its 
pediment allied to that of Egina. Data in regard to the angles 


‘is wanting; there are now merely square openings cut :in the 


starting stones at the angles (Fis. 120), in which metallic or 


7os, 
($6: 


marole vases, figures, or ohnamental decorations were once fast- 
ened: no vestige of these ahy longer remains ‘ 
Note 111. Statue acroterias on the ridge of the femple in De~ 


‘los were proved and sestored by Firtwangler. See ‘Arch. Zeit. 


1882. p.335-3846, 

No structural :-reason exists for the use of these acroterias; 
the stone bases required for them could not easily be formed of 
smaller blecks of stone; these blocks are now wanting on the 
Theseion, on the so=called Temple of Concordia-in Akragas, and 
on the Temples in Egina and Paestum, while the pediment cornice 
slabs are still in place and undisturbed; if these angle stones 
were placed there as a necessary loading to oppose the thrust 
of the obliquely inclined cornice slabs as an abutment, these 
latter would have slid down on their removal, which is not the 
case and is impossibie, from the construction of the end blocks 
of the pediment, the bond, and the form and position of the in- 
tervening pieces. 

On the Parthenon, the pase stone lies in the angie of the bol- 
lowed-out marble gutter, loading this, but rather tending to over- 
load and tilt over the projecting parts, than to fix them. The 
Same was the case with the central acroteria, since the base 
stone was also there placed in the cyma, on the freely project- 
ing, and not on the supported portion of the cornice slabs. 
(Compare in this respect the drawing of the acroterias of the 
femple on Egina, and Fig. 119). 

99. Acroterias in Volute Form. 

Acroterias in the form of volutes for Grecian buildings were 
not previously known. They were found in the rubbish on the A- 
cropolis in Athens and were first published in the authority 
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112 = 
mentioned . The foundations of the building to which they be- 
longed could not be more fully determined. Pieces of the cyma- 
tiums belonging to thes had long been known and bad been pub= 
lished in different places. In 1869, they still lay with other 
colored fragments in a heap in a small shed of poards on the Az 
/g>eropolis. But the material had not then been thoroughly sifted 
and did not exhibit the cymatium at all in-its perfect condition, 
as for example, the red and white chess-board band on drawings 
made in the forties was wanting, and the blue color on later 
ones. Pieces examined and drawn by the author -in 1869 exhibited 
no vestige of blue color, while this was given in the twenty 
years earlier drawings of Hochstetter, althossh only in the rings 
and not on the leaves; on the other hand, the crowning head-band 
was lacking. 

Hote 112, ‘Anttke Benkmtler. Herausg. vom Eats. D. Arch. Inst. . 
Band I. Heft 5 (1890). Berlin, 1891. 

“The colors on these painted marble cymatiums are of an earthy 
nature and fade very easily .”to which fact is to be ascribed 
the different statements. The ornaments cilored blue and red are 
lightly wrought with the chisel, and the colors are laid in the 
sunken surfaces and lines. : 

Hote 118. See same, p. 36, and Taf. 50, fram which Fig. 121 is 
‘Peproduced, 

100. ‘Acroterias of Wood and of Clay. By 

The stone acroterias of the marble roof were preceded by Cehdas 
of clay for the tile roof, and the latter by those of wood for 
the roof with wooden cornice. Examples of the latter are preser- 
ved to us ‘in the Phrygian -rock-cut tombs, in thich the face-—boards 
of the forgmost pair of rafters extend far above the intersect- 
‘lon at tte apex, as we still see in the Tyrolese wooden houses, 
forming a characteristic decoration.| the development of the form 
of the acroterias then corresponds to the peculiarities of the 
different materials, - wood, terra-cotta, and stone. 

Stone permitted execution in the way of sculpture, by its srea- 
ter resistance to exposure, wood edmitied of only sawed-out or 
carved work, which were chiefly simple and effective outlines ; 
(See Pigs. 179, 180, p. 264, 205, in the succeding volume of 
this Handbuch); clay required closed forms, within whose outli- 
nes could be employed relief ornament, which color could make 
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make more prominent and effective. ‘An example of the last kind 
/s$is given by the fragments found in Olympia and preserved, which 
belonged to a semicircular acroterie on the pediment of the Her- 
aion, and whichis shown with its connections ‘in Fig. 122. ‘A sin- 
ilar obroplar form of the pediment acroteria was also made known 
by be Bas. 

Hote 115. See:- Die Funde von Olympia. Bertin 1882. Taf. 388, 

Note 116. ‘In Voyage arcaeclogigque en Grece et en ‘Asie mineure. 
Paris 1848, Sect. ‘Arehi tecture, Ple. TI2) PY 5) 92 Gp tare 

16). Roof of the Temple. 
101. Framework of the :Eoof. 

The temple roof (Aetoma) forms the éxternal protecting cover- 
ing of the building; constructed as a low gable roof, its two 
roof surfaces intersect in the middle line of the structure and 
conduct the rain weter toward the sides. We indeed no longer 
possess any direct data on the construction of the framework of 
the roof, since from the perishable nature of, the wood and ma- 
terials of which it wes composed, no remains fat all are preser= 
ved to us; yet we can decide on its original form with tolerable 
certainty fhom the covering materials preserved, from the holes 
cut in the stone cornices of different temples, and from build- 

ing contracts. 

/59. ‘According to these, the framework of the roof was constructed 
of inclined rafters and purlins parallel to the eaves; the pur- 
lins covld then -rest on the pediment walls and also on the trans- 
verse walls of the pronaos and posticum, which were indeed usu- 
ally extended up to the rafters, as may still be seen on the so 
called Temple of Concordia in Akragas, (An opening at the mid- | 
dle of this upper wall permits access to all the attics and | 
makes possible an unrestricted ‘inspecition of them), or on the : 
side walls of the cell, which might also have been extended up 
to the rafters, to serve as a support for them instead of a 
purlin, as Hittorf -restores Temple EK at Selinus, for example. 

‘A construction with horizontal rafters, as assumed by Viollet- 
le-Duc and also by Hittorf for another temple, and which has al- 
ways peen used in the South until the present time, may have 
likewise existed. 

Sheathing appears to have never been used; the tiles were 
then either hung on hérzonteal purlins by their projections, or 
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159 
were directly laid on the upper surfaces of inclined rafters. 

A ridge purlin and two roof purlins were assumed in Phigaleia, 
which rested on the different pediment walls; on these lay the 
rafters resting against each other at top, cut in dove-tail 
form at the lower ends and resting in seats cut in the geison. 

The rafters were placed about 2.08 ft. between centres; the 
height of the roof in most temples amounted to between 1/7 and 
1/8 the width of the temple measured above the architrave. 

Since the rafters did not extend down over the geison, the 
inglination of the roof must either be worked on this from the 
ends of the rafters cutward, or as was freouently the case, a 
separate inclined pkece must be laid on it, and which then end- 
ed in front in the form of an ogee moulding. If cymatiums were 
carried alongs the sides, they were on the inclined pieces; in 
other cases the roof tiles:rested on them. 

‘Interesting points on roof construction are given by var ious 
ancient building contracts, which indeed do not vimana 
to roois of temples, but to those of secular buildings: Here -is 
again the previously mentioned building contract for the Arsen- 
al of Philo. (Lines 45-58). The passage-in ouestion rans thus ¥- 

(See Greek text in Durm). . | 

Hote 117. In Corpus ‘Insertp. Attte. TI. 2. Yo. 1084, Berlin, 1883. 

/O0. Transiated in to German and thence into English:-- 

“Set capitals of Pentelican stone on the piers. On these rest 
wooden architraves, which are fastened to the pieces and are 2.5 
ft. wide and 2.425 ft. high, measured from the highest point, 18 
in number on each side. (The architraves, which are regarded as 
purlins, are dressed off on top to the slope of the roof). Place 
intermediate beams over the middle passage on the piers, egual 
to the architraves in thickness and heighi. On these lie longi- 
tudinal beams (here ridge purlins) 1.75 ft. wide and 1.75 ft. 
bigh, exclusive of beveling, wnder which are wooden caps'3 ft. 
long and 1.5 ft. thick. The purlins are to be fastened with 
pins on these and on the intermediate beams. On these rest the 
rafters (sphekiskoi) 6.35 ft. high and .94 ft. wide, at distan- 
ces of 1.25 ft. apart; then longitudinal strips (himantes) .50 
ft. wide,..125 ft. thick and .25 ft. apart; lastly, on these 
are to be boards (kalymmata), .06 ft. thick and .38 ft. wide, 
fastened by iron nails; after these are coated (dorosas, witb 
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160 
clay and straw), the roof ree be, ce with Corinthian tiles, 
one tile locking over another. 

€Rote 118. Eohn’s translation (in Cent.d.Bauw. ince ae 
skips some important words, especially “dorosas”, the :covering 
of the sheathing of the roof (with clay and straw).“Fier”is pref- 
erable to “column” .The ‘restoration of the section is not satis~ 
factory and not acceptable. 

We deduce from this that the roof was constructed with inclin- 
ed rafters, and that in the three-aisled interior the vertical 
supports of the purlins were stone piers, that the arrangement of 
a ridge-purlin resting on a wooden cap and the strong transverse 
beam beneath this was chosen, and that the feet of the rafters 
did not rest on a plate, but were let directly into the ashlars 
of the geison; further that on the rafters was laid a sheathing 
coated with clay, on which the tay tiles were set (see Pig. 

1238, after Ghoisy’s restoration ; 

Kote 119. With the restoration by Choisy, that enna yc. by 
Pabricius mostly agrees. {Bie Skenothek des FPhiton, ang zZeughaus 
der Attischen Hahine in Zea. Hermes, Zeits. f. ectass. Phil. 

1882, -~p.551-594). The clear and exeéitent interpretation of the 
text, which Fabricius gtves in his essay, wili be read by every 
practician with pleasure. Except that the surprising statement 

is made (p. 582); “It is well known that no other mode of fasten= 
ing the tiles, especially that by maiis on the rafters, occurred 
‘in anttquity”,-- while yet the Lex Puteociana expressly requires 
the nailing of one row of tiles with tron nails. 

Less clear is the.case in the contract ofor the restoration of 
the Athenian Walls (Corp. Insc. ‘Attic. ‘Il, 1, No. 167), which 
Choisy ‘€in his study:- bes Mures d@’Athenes. Paris 1884) treats 
in a truly ‘ingenious but not entirely satisfactory manner. He 
takes up the matter as too beautiful and too artistic, when it 
concerns the repairs to a fortification, that has fallen. There- 
fore his translation and interpretation of lines 68-73 do not 
correspond to the Greek verbatim. As far as the top of the wooden 
ceiling (See Fig. 104), he may be followed, though not without 
objection, since it is not definitely stated, that the pier must 
be carried to the same height as the wall, and a projection of 
the beams beyond the wall and piers is not specified. But in the 
passage (See original in Durm) occurs an ‘interpretation, which 
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it is still harded to accept. He arranges work that can only 


bevperformed after that desckibed later is completed. He first » 


requires on the beams of the ceiling er roof a superstructure 

of unburnt bricks or pise, and after this the substructure, i.e., 
the supporting sheathing and the beams to prevent sliding. But 
the addition of the :rather modern, ,\bomb-proof, mass of earth . 
(Min Fig. 104) above the woodwork of the ceiling is not ment- 
ioned in the specification, and this work-is so great and so 


‘important, that one would not have forgotten to mention it. 
Ghoisy assumes all succeeding »aclwork to be on both sides; 


but nothing of this likewise remains in the building contract. 


This double work would not have been omitted by a Greek in the 
Letting of work. /9 

C.0.Miller assumes a shed roof instead of Choisy’s gable/roof, 
and longitudinal beams from pier to pier instead of the trans= 
verse beams, which corresponds better to the conditions accord- 
ing to our opinion. The passage cited reads as follows, plainly 
translated: -— 

----“After he has made ready the wooden framework of the ceil- 
ing, he will set on the wall the straight geison of the cornice, 
projecting sidewise 1.5 ft., and will set on this the upper 
piece of the cornice (akrogeison), true and plumb, 7 ins. wide, 
4 palm (handbreadth or 4 fingers = 3.5 ins.) thick hile he 
cuts out on the inner side the thickness of a board and dresses 
off the top ‘in accordance with the slope of the roof. He will 
lay on the inside boards 1 in. thick and 5 ins. wide witk inter- 
vals of 3 palms (10.5 ins.), and (fasten them) with iron nails. 
And after he has thrown upon them plastering reeds (dry reeds, 
the canna of the Italians) with an under layer of chaff (pieces 
of reeds or chopped straw) or reeds, he will cover this with a 
layer of clay mixed with straw to the thickness of 3 ins. And he 
Will cover the entire extent of the enclosing walls with baconian 
tiles, and he will set the hegemones, where they are wanting, en- 


tirely in clay, flush with the face of the wall. And he will set 


the covering tiles entirely on a bed of clay. 

And .he will mould the outside with a Corinthian cymatium, while 
he trims off the ends of the beams properly, and sets the former 
exactly in the plane (of the wall) and plumb ---”. 


‘In the now defective ‘inscription is also mentioned a coating 
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with clay and straw, though this work does not appear in the 
details. Ghoisy’s drawing could scarcely be derived from this, 
and we are then poorer by one idea in construction, by the 
tile roof without rafters, which is likewise followed by Dieu- 
lafoy, and has its result in the convex clay and straw terrace 
roof of the early perfod. (Francois vase). But here is likewise 
certain the “dorosei pelo ekuromeno”, .. the covering of the 
Sheathing with clay and straw and the bedding of the tiles in 
this. 

102. Covering of the Roof. 

The most primitive covering of the roof was that with clay 
and straw, which was succeeded by that with burned tiles, em- 
ployed everywhere for the older temples; their form and the sys- 
tem of tiling was the same that is now common in southern coun- 
tries; large flat tiles (imbrices) with edges curved upward at 
the sides were laid side by side, and the joint was made water- 
tight by covering it with a cover tite (calypteres). 

fhe clay tile roof was followed by the marble roof; the §- 
tem and forms of the former were transferred to the latter. 

Hote 122. See 41 Programm zum Winekélmannsfeste der ‘Arch. €es. 
zu Bertin, Bertin, 1881. p.16-22. 7 

103. KEarlbiest Clay Tiles and Cover Tiles. 

fhe slightly curved bed tiles with semicircular cover tiles 
are to be regarded as the earliest form of clay tiles and of 
their system, which were laid just as on mediaeval roofs, or as 
today on common Itabian hollow tile roofs. Flat tiles with pro- 
jecting water-drips were then used along tbs. USK and these 
were firmly held by nailing to the rafters. . 

Note 128. Gompare Lex Futeolana and the corresponding passa- 
ges in the succeeding volume of this Handfuch (p.205, “Art. 190). 

fhe dimensions of the tiles vary incwidth from on an avaerage 


between 1.31 and 1.64 ft. and ‘in length from 2.62 to 3.61 ft. 


Their upper surfaces were freouently covered by a fine skin of 
finely washed clay, left in its patural clay color of light yel- 
lowish gray or reddish, as shown by specimens from Olympia, Ar- 
gos, and, feyeenae: The terring of tiles in Epnidauros ‘is authent- 
icated. : 

Note 124. See Baunack, J. ‘Aus Epidauros. p.88. Letpzig, -1890. 
Inscription, line 239:-- Timasithoesi :pissastos ton keramon--—- 
60 drachmas 5 1s oboli (1 drachme & 4.86 grams of silver). 
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A slightly curved tile found near the Kerameikos in ‘Athens 
is 1.67 ft. wide, 3.28 ft. long, and 1.57 ins. thick, made of . 
Light yellow clay, and it has two imprinted stamps, the upper . 
| 
| 


one containing the words “ SOKLES ARCHITEKTON”. The light yellow 
clay is found in manufactured articles, both in the Greek moth- 
er country, as well asin the colonies. 

104. Flat Files with Gover Tiles. 

The curved tiles were followed by the plane flat tiles with 
sides turned up, whose devices for jointing exhibit the great- |. 
est diversity. But whth the covering of the plane tile, the cov- 
er tile Likewise changed its form; more commonly they were bur- . 
ned in a single piece with the former (see pig. 108, fragments 
from ‘Athens and “lympia). The sloping form of the cover tiles 
must form the half round space, so that these slopes were plane | 
or curved, as shown by different examples. A piece of the for- : 
mer was coated with dead gloss red clay, as found on Samian pot- 
tery; others exhibit a clay more like Sienna, and painted or re- : 
lief ornaments heightened by color. | 

105. ‘Repairs. 

Broken tiles were considered worth patching, as shown by piec- } 
es in Athens, where cracks are held together by sma bead cramps. : 
So-called riveted tiles were made known by Koldewey for Assos, | 
Olympia, and Khorsabad. 

Wote 125. Die ‘Antike Baureste der Insél Lesbos. 7.46. fertin, 1890. 

106. -Peculiarities. 

Peculiarities in preparation are shown by some fragments of Ath- 
enian marble tiles, whose surfaces for the running water are smooth- 
ly polished, while their margins, joint surfaces and joint bands, 
as well as their backs, are roughed out, the joint bands bearing 
setting marks in the form of letters, and which are also’ similar, 
ly found on marble tiles in Epidavros (Fig. 124). A fragment of 
an Athenian marble tile shows a narrow band set off by a line, “in 
which are found two blind holes for pins. 

Fragments of antique roof tiles were found in Ephesus near the 
Artemesion (now preserved in the British Museum in London, one of 
which comes from the older Temple, burnt 838 B.C., and the other 
from the rebuilding commenced by Deinokrates), which have the so- 
called hooks on the lower side. On the fragment from the later 
Temple, this projecting hook (3.54 ins. wide, 2.95 ins. long, and 
.98 in. high) is placed close to the left upper corner, at the side, 
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164 
but .59 in. from the upper end. Since ea second fragment of the 
right upper corner of another tile has a hook at exactly the 


same plage (Fig.125), the complete tile must have had two hooks 


at top. ; . 
Note 126. Gompare Fuchstein in Woch.f.kiass.Fhit. 1890. -p. 
1409-1410. -- Hhat is further seid there on this point is not 


entirély clear technically. Boorman remarks in reference thereto, 
that the Ephesian fragments “attest marble tiles with hooks, 
which may only have been intended to hook on horizontal strips”. 
For purposes of ventilation and lighting, special pieces were 
made for both the tile and the marble roof, examples of which 
may be found in the succeeding volume of this Handbuch (Figs. 
oF) 198, 199, 291, p.220, 317). 
fy 107. (Ridge Tiles. 
The ridge was either covered by large cower tiles, inwwhose 
Jos sides the other cover tiles were inserted, or a kind of mouth- 
piece was allowed to project from them, ‘into uhich the ends of the 
cover tiles entered, or saddle-shaped cover and flat tiles were 
bent up at the ridge according to the form of roof, thus protect- 
ing it in an excellent way. The continuous cover tiles were groo- 
ved together; the joints were often made especially prominent by 
rolls (Olympia, Selinus), and on their crests werg again placed 
palm leaves parallel to the eaves (Figs.119, 126°). 

‘Note 128. €empare Olympia, Treasury of the Geloans, Sélinus, 
also Figs. 126, 54, 55, p.60, 61, of the succeeding volume of : 
this Handbuch, where the mode of painting these fragments ts gt- 
ven, as well as Jahr.d.kais.D.srehvinst., 1887. -p.69;71. 

£08. ‘Antefixas. 

On roofs without water gutters along the sides, the cover tiles 
were brought forward to the front end of the drip tiles, and the 
latter then received a disk-shaped decorated plate to conceal or 
close the opening. These antefixas or vertically aspiring anthem- 
ions were repeated at short intervals and ornamented the eaves of 
the side in the most beautiful way. fhey were later, as on the 
Parthenon, independent of the cover tiles, arranged without any 
connectiin therewith, therefore serving for no particular purpose, 
but were merely of an ornamental character. On roofs with collect- 
ing gutters, antefixas are more frequently placed on the cymatium, 
which results from structural reasons in order to conceal the 
joint between two adjacent pieces of the cymatium by lengthening 
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the cover tile to the upper edge of the cymatium, . (See Pig.122. 
Fote 129. See interesting examples of terra-ccita antefixas 
in &@-- Campana, G.F. Antiche Opere in Flastica. Rome. 1842. -- 
‘Also ornamented antapagmenta (facing plates) and antefixas with 
entire figures from the Temple in ‘Alatri. (Bassél. Neue aufge- 

fundener Tempél in'‘Alatri. Gent.d.Bauw. 1886.p.197-207). | 

The Attic monuments of the era of Fericles had marble tiles 
only, which are also particularly mentioned by Pausanias; he 
says in regard to the Temple of Zeus in Olympia, that the roof 
was not covered with burnt tiles, but with Fentélican marble 
cut in = shapp.gt tiles, a procedure first introduced from 
Naxos by Byzes. 

Hote 180. -The industry of cutting roof ttles from merbie 
must have deen nattve to Naxos a&d. certain pertods, according 
to recent investigators. The remains of the tiles of the Temple 
of Zeus found in Olympia (thus opposed to the statement of 
Pausanias, Book V, Chap.10-13), and diso the fragments of the 
tiles of the buildings on the ‘Acropolis of Athens erected be- 
fore the Eersian invasion, were of coarse-grained white tstand 
marble, like that furnished by the ancient quarries on the 
northern end of the island of Naxos. The roof titles of the Par- 
thenon and of the other buildings erected on the Acropolis 
and in the city of ‘Athens after the Persian era were made of 
the lower white Pentélican marble, the upper surfaces of these 
tiles appearing to have been sawn, and the lower to have been 
chiseled. See Lepsius, G.R. Griechtsche Marmorstudten. From 
the appendix to Abhand.d.&.Freuss.Akad.d.Wiss. z.Berlin. 1890.) 

17). Dimensions of Temples; Symmetry, Proportions, Un- 
it of Measure. 
109. Length of Pacade. 

‘In regard to the magnitudes of temples, it may be briefly 
stated in conclusion, that a majority of the bouses of the dei- 
ties do not exceed a certain average size of about 78.74 to 
98.43 ft. for the facade (end), so that on very many monuments, 
the details described do not differ much in dimensions. 

But the given average length of facade is also reduced to 
one half or is increased to about double, so that for example, 
the Temple on Egina was repeated about four times ‘in the dim- 
ensions of the Temple of Zeus in Akragas.(Fig. 127). 
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Here occurs an important difference in the dimensions of the 
capitals, the triglyphs, the geison, etc., and yet the same 
forms are always retained, and then sometimes suffer an exag- 
geration to the colossal, sometimes a reduction to the deli- 
cate. The small annulets on the echinus, the regulas and drops, 
the treatment of the triglyphs, the mutules, and the geison on 
the small Temple on gina ape entirely similar’in form to those 
of the giant of Akragas. 

Note 181. Wherever tbe temple on Egina is mentioned in the 
preceding, that one located on a-high hili of rock is meant, 
Galied the Jemple of ‘Athena (by an earlier reading dedicated 
to Zeus Fanhéllenios), from which came the famous pediment stat-— 
ues preserved in Hunich. Of the so-called Temple of ‘Aphrodite 
located on the seashore, only the shaft of a edlumn without -its 
Capital is now standing. 

For lack of something better, the designation of the temples 
in Sélinus by letters assigned by Hittorf will be retained, 
thus A to D for the temples of the dAercpoits, Rk, S and T for 
those of the eastern plateau, for which Serradifaico later in- 
troduced the letters E, F and G(likewise Benndorf in Die Meto- 
pen in Sélinunt}. 

For sake of brevity, the names of the locations of the tem- 


ples are frequently eutloyed instead of the often very doubt—- 


ful appélatitons of the temples. 
110. Symmetry and Proportion. 
Ahat we understand by good proportions of a building was des- 
ignated “symmetria” by the Greeks. From this we have derived 
the word “symmetry”, but which signifies something entirely dif- 
ferent; for a building may pe symmetrical according to modern 
ideas, put does not therefore require to have good proportions. 
111. Theory of Proportions. 
The foundation of the theory or principles of good proportions 


s>in Greek architecture -h already greatly busied our learned 
: : Bo 


te 


men and practitioners. 
Note 182. ‘In this connection should be mentioned: -- 
Viollet-le-Duc. Dict. Rais. de l*Arch.Franc. ete. Vol.7. -p. 
533-586. Art. Eroportion. Faris. 1864. 
Wiollet-le-Buc. Ent. sur ‘l*Arch. vol. 1.p.895-406. Faris.1863. 


---“Ti would cause deception to believe that proportions in arch- 
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architecture are the result of ‘instinct. there are absolute 
pules and geometrical principles.” -—- 

‘Aures. Nouvelle Theorie deduite du texte meme du Vitruve. 
Himes. 1862. 

Henzimann, E&. Theorie des proporttons appliquees dans t? 
architeeture depuis la XII Dynastie des rots Egyptiens jusqua 
XVI stecle. Faris. (Reviewe@ éy 4. Zeising in Allg. Bauz.1868, 
Literaturdiatt, :p.81-88). 

Fennethorne, J. and FE. Robinson. Geometry and Opties of An- 
Gient Architecture. London and Edinburgh, .1878. 

Dumon, Rk. Le theatre de Folyclete, reconstitue d-apres un 
module. Faris. 1890. 

According to ancient procedure, it would be required that the 
design for a structure should once be made and laid out in all 
‘its details according to fixed numerical ratios, which work must 
then be followed by corrections demanded by the best point of 
view for. the observer of the building in reality, i.e., after 
its completion, .by the laws of optics, by the immediate surroun- 
dings, etc., for design and execution are not always concealed 
in the effect. The originally firmly fixed dimensions of the 
building thereby suffer small changes, for some parts must be 
made smaller and others larger. Plato says with this meaningé-- 
“Were an artist to conceive the heauty of a monument to depend 
on the exact carrying out of symmetry, he would only have to 
consider that the higher parts thereof seem smaller and the low- 
er parts larger, than are reouired to produce perfect harmony. 
The true artist therefore neglects the requirement of rigid 
truth, based on the execution of exact symmetry, and adepts in 
the image of bis work proportions and irregularities, which 


satésfy the requirements of beauty in appeanance, even if the re- 


quirements of truth must thereby be neglected. 


“Tf the procedure in antiquity was in accordance with the state- 


ments of Plato, we do not in our geometrical drawings of antique 
buildings have before us the original symmetrical designs, but 


the corrected ones, or to exaggerate, the caricatures of the for- 


mer. In order to find the key to the symmetrical numerical ra- 


tios, we must then correct the drawings with reference to the lo- 


cal and other conditions, which at the time determined the cor- 
rection of the symmetrical design, but which in most cases must 
have its own difficulties! Most of the attempts to discover the 
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key by the methods of triangles or souares, or by the module, 
(uhen*sometimes the lower and sometimes the mi@dfe diameter 

of the column is taken as the unit), indeed for the given reas- 
ons lead to no uniform result. The most recent attempt of Dumon, 
(fTheette de Polyclete) to discower the module of Polycteitos 
likewise does not overcome these difficulties, and he finally 
consoles himself with the principle, “that for the purpose of 


beauty or even of utility, artists departed from the accurate 


drawing in the execution”, and Chipiez (Revue Arch. Serie 3, 
Vol. 7, p.98-99, 1891) adds in his review of Dumon’s work, that 
just to variations from the rule, do the greater part of Gre- 
cian architectural creations owe their grace and beauty. As soon 
as the reauired corrections are omitted, one has to do with a 
work, whose esthetic worth is no higher than that of a building, 
constructéd by an engineer according to a “formula”. 

We may therefore repeat and aver that the two principles, ac- 
cording to which Grecian architects labored, were first the pre: 
paration of the design with harmonious proportions, and next 
the correction of this on the basis of the peculiar conditions. 

112. Unit of Measure. 

Just as the derivation of the rules for proportions Brom the ex- 
ecuted buildings may lead to doubtful results, it is equally 
dangerous to desire to accurately deduce from the completed struc- 
tures the unit of measure employed as a basis for them. On the 
one hand, we do not know how far the executed dimensions (widths, 
lengths and heights) accvrately corresponded to the dimensions 
written on the designs; on the other, the dimensions of the 
parts of the building that should be alike according to the de- 
sign are freouently unlike in execution, and which part may then 
have the true dimensions, for example, which of the uneoually 
high columns of the Parthenon agrees with the dimensions of the 
design? On the great Altar of Hieron II in Syracuse, the stylo- 


pate is 71.5 ft. wide on the north side, while the correspond- 


ing dimension on the south side is 74.1 ft., thus showing a dif- 
ference of 2.6 ft.: from which of the two numbers, which were 
certainly written on the plan, shall the unit of measure be de- 
duced? 

Who would succeed today in accurately determining the length 
of our meter (or foot) from our buildings, if large dimensions 
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in whole numbers on the plans were alone available for :refer- 
ence! The fact is therefore perceived that scales are not al- 
ike on all buildings, that they consist of materials differ- 
ently affected by the influences of temperature, from which 
result thé differences in laying out dimensions, etc. ‘Ineaual- 
ities might be pardoned, but not mathematical accuracy! 
b. Gurvature of Horizontal hines. 
118. Origin of the Theory. | 

The same feeling that required the entasis of the columns 
may have made a curvature of all horizontal lines on the buil- 
ding necessary. A passage of Vitruvius (Book III, Chap.4), w 
which relates to an arrangement on Roman lonic temples was ap- 
plied to the differently treated Grecian buildings, and made 
the most of for the benefit of the preceding principle. 

“But if a podium-is to be made around the temple on three 
sides instead of the steps, it must then be arranged with ref- 
erence to this, that the massive foundation, the stylobate, 
the body of the pbuilding, the main cornice and the cymatiun, 
may be in accord with the podium itself, which is beneath the 


bases of the columns. The podium must be so leveled as to rec* 


eive an elevation along the middle by obliaue supports (scan- 
illi-impares); for if its surface were made absolutely horiz-=- 
ontal, it would thew appear concave or trough-shaped to the 
eye. But how the substructure and the Little supports are to 
be made to correspond to this will be further treated at the 
end of the Book”, --- though this promised explanation has 


been entirely lost. Hence this passage of Vitruvius, by ‘its 


want of clearness and its incompleteness, has repeatedly and 
especially in the last decades given occasion for multifari- 
ous researches, discussions and interpretations. 

The makers of sketches and measurements ‘in tne last centu- 
ry took no notice whatever of this exoression of feeling and 
of the hints of Vitruvius. First after the emancipation of 
Greece from the Turkish yoke, when the ruins of antique temp- 
les became more accessible, commenced the more accurate res- 
earches on the ancient monuments; these were first due to the 
assiduous German architects, who were employed in Athens und- 
er King Otho. , j 

Essays already appeared in the Allgemeine Bauzeitung in the 
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year 1838, itten by Hoffer, then Architect of the Greek gov- 
ernment, in which it was stated that the entablature of the 
Parthenon was not horizontal, but that the architrave appeared 
to be lowered at both angles, while all vertical joints still 
remained close. The same ocurred on the Theseion, where all 
curved lines were parallel to each other, their rise amounting 
to from 1.57 to 1.96-inches for spans of 104.17 and 44.96°T%. 
Besides this curvature, there existed another directed towards 


135 
wr 


the temple, whose versed sine was also 1.96 inches. 

Reports by the Englishman Pennethorne containing the same o- 
pinions appeared-in the year 1846 - 7, and-in 1851 were publish- 
ed accurate measurements by Penrose of the Parthenon, the Pro- 
pyleion, and the Theseion. In the very meretorious work by the 
latter ere recorded all defects in workmanship, injuries and 
faults in construction, and the deformationr, which the struc- 
tures have suffered ‘in the course of 25 centuries; since they 
form the nucleus of the publication, the existing curves of the 


stylobate and of the architrave on the Parthenon and Theseion 
136 


are treated with especial predelection. 
Note 135. Hoffer, J. Bas Farthenon zu ‘Athen, tn seinen Haupt- 


f 


hetien neu gemessen. “A contrivution to the Theory of Gonstruct— 
ion of the Temple by the Greeks. ‘Allg. Bauz. 1838, p.871, 579, 887. 

Note 186. The levéil survey of the ast and west sides: of the 
Farthenen undertaken by the author in the year 1879, agrees in 
generdi ‘restiits with that of Benrose. ‘It exhibits the stmttar 
high rése of the courses and particularly shows what is most im- 
portant, that the four angles of the stylobate do not lie in 
the same horizontal plane (Fig. 128). 

The southeast and southwest angles, which are stated by Een- 
rose to be higher than the northwest and northeas angles, were 
80 found, dithough according to the author, those halves of the 
courses extending from the middle to the southeast and south- 
west angles are somewhat flatter. ; 

‘The curve is divided in tuo parte in reference to a horizon- 
tal {since thetr origins do not lie at the same height) has the 
maximum’pPise of 3.15 and 3.46 inches for a chord ‘length of 101.5 
Ft. and a mtinimum‘rise of 1.65 and :1.10 inches. 

The existence of the curved lines on the buildings and parts 
of 
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ive 
of buildings mentined-is a matter of fact; the statements giv- 
en have been doubted by none of the later investigators, who 
have entered upon the question whether this curvature was ori- 
Sinally intended, or was caused by inadequate construction, or 


‘in time by force of accidents. 


114. Present Condition of the Parthenon. 
On the foundations or the substructure of several steps, on 
the columns and colonnades, on the triglyphs and matopes, one 


‘is -remindéd of the foundations of the Parthenon carried to dif- 


ferent depths, of their construction with different materials, 
vartly capable of slight resistance, of the unequal pressures 

of the coursed steps of the superstructure, of the positions 

of the columns on two blocks of stone, of their different heights, 
distances between axes and inclinations, of the metopes and tri- 
glyphs not equal amons themselves, to which are added numerous 
other small irregularities, as for example, the circumstance 

that the resulas and drops are not always placed exactly ben-: 


-eath the triglyphs, that the abacuses of the capitals do not 


have the same size, often’ varying ‘in width about 3.53 inches, 
(8.831 to 6.545 ft.), and such different forms of echinus are 
exhibited, also that drops and pieces of mouldings are found 
cemented in, that the four angle columns are not of equal he 
height, etc. 

fhe defects were certainly only very small, and scareely anoth- 
er buildings of ashlar masonry in the world, of ancient or mod- 
ern times, may exhibit .as few faults and slight defectssin con- 
struction as the technically perfected Parthenon, though affec- 
ted by the-imverfections of human powers. Let one but compare 
in this way the construction of the best structures of the Ko- 
man, or even of the Renaissance period. Yet these small faults 
are avoided with difficulty and do not lessen the worth of the 
puilding; it would be erroneous to rate this lower on their 
account, out it-would be equally erroneous to explain these 
faults as being particular :refinements, to discover them, and 
conceive that their explanation was lost to us. ~ 

But besides these small original irresularities, there also 
occur other deformations arising in later times, and demoli- 
tions of the most varied kind. In the course of more than 2000 
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172 
years, the building has served for the most dissimilar purpo- 
seg, for the pagan house of a deity, for a Ghristian church, 
and for a Turkish mogoue. 
fhe marble ceilings of the opisthodome fell in the year 1403; 
in 1687 a bomb from Morosini’s besieging troops fell in the 
Parthenon, ‘in which the Turks had stored their powder, and ex- 
ploded this, shaking the structure, to ‘its foundations and scat- 
tering the blocks of marble as far as the Museum hill. Higin 
and Lbusieri pillaged the triglyph-frieze in 180% = 3, destroy- 
‘ing the geison; the building had to endure a violent bombard- 
ment in 1826 - 7. “The three common enemies of antique art, 
Turks, Englishmen, and gunpowder”, have also pretty effectively 
labored here. The external surface of the marble -is now every- 
where corroded; in consequence of the occurrences described, 
the steps no longer exhibit any sharp angles or plane surfaces; 
the stylobate has been much crushed by the falling stones of 
the cornice, especially at the angles, and other blocks were 
moved from their original beds by the force of the powder; the 
columns are in great part overthrown, the separate drums of 
those still remaining upright being twisted from their origin- 
al beds (Pig. 129), and the cella walls and columns along the 
sides are overthrown; the architraves are much injured in sev- 
eral places, especially near the angles, the cornices have 
gaps and are interrupted, and the pediments are but partially 
preserved. ‘If some portions are still well preserved, with the 
exception of the everywhere injured external surfaces, the mat- 
erial has resisted the influences of the weather in great part, 
/ Pa Fad the end and bed joints of some blocks are still very close 
, yet an excellent state of preservation of the monument, 
as frequently asserted, is entirely out of the question. 


Note 187. This is in many Blaces ascribed to tnerustatiom in 
the joints. 

An attempt at restoration made in 1841 - 2 had as ‘its object 
the revaration of numerous injuries, since with good ‘intentions 
two entire columns were rebuilt on the north side and others 
half-way, only the drums of others being raised upright, and’ the 
northern cella wall was partially rebuilt. 

115. .kefutation of the Theory. 
The heterogeneous foundations, the various irresularities in 
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construction, the fact that the four angles are not in the same 
plane horizontally, the shocks and distortions that the build- 
‘ing suffered, the cracks in the architrave, the partial opening 
of the joints of the ashlars of the stylobate, the jagged  proj- 
ection of some in front of the face line, and the irresular 
form of the curve, do not permit the assumption of an original- 
ly intentional construction of the now horizontally curved hor- 
izontal lines. The condition of the building as described no 
longer permits*it to be determined with certainty whether cert- 
ain unusual and peculiar appearances were intended, or existed 
on it 2830 years ago. Also the difficulty of constructing such 
curves, and the consecuentes resulting therefgom for other por- 
tions of the architecture, with the actually invisible effect 
of this, since the ratio of its -rise to its span-is very small, 
and it chiefly lies below the horizon on the substructure, and 
on the architrave is intersected by the abacuses of the capit- 
als and becam quite without effect, these would oppose an inten- 
tional arrangement, which would on the other side be answered | 
by a denial of the difficulties. If the construction were so ea- 
sy, why did not the masters of technical skill then succeed in 
executing it with regularity? Why could not the first requisite 
for an isolated and not very targe building be once satisfied, 
and the four angles of the building be placed at the same heignt? 
But if the establishment of a curve was ‘intended by the archi- 

ect, it must then be said that this experiment has resulted 
auite too miserably and may be characterized as anything but 
successful, especially if considered as disproportionately enlar- 
ged, and not in accordance with its actual insignificance. For 
finally, what signifies 3.30 -ins. or hess that 1.18 ins. .page 
at the middle of horizontal lines respectively 229.66 and 101.72 
ft. long, whose continuity 1s moreover interrupted at the centre 
by inserted steps for ascent? The jointing of the stones and 
the entire execution, with all the small defects described and 
which are inherent in the latter, is nevertneless so perfected, 
that it would be difficult to pass off as intentional such an 
imperfectly and awkwardly expressed arrangement as the present 
curves, if we were willing to accept them as orisinal. For the 
honor of the Greeks, and on the basis of the evidence cited, we 
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will let the former pass current in a higher degree for the btbeau- 
tiful Theseion in the face of the much discussed’ curves of the , 
stylobate, (Fig. 130), as we must Likewise ascrébe to changes 
in the ground the different heights of the stylobate of the He- 
raion at Olympia, where the execution is certainly less refined. 
Other Doric temples were indeed likewise free from this line of 
beauty, only “perceptible by the feekings”. | 

/73  & peculiarity in regard to the original curvature, that still 
remains to be mentioned and affords opportunity for considera- 
tion, are the different dimensions of the lowermost drums of the 
columns; men are commonly inclined to deduce from the unequal 
measurements occurring on them conclusions in favor of origin- 
al (curves). 
Measuring on the surface in a plane passed through the cent- 
re perbendicular to the cella walls, there are found for the se- 
parate drums(which, as previously stated, were not of equal 
height, their heights freauently differeing about 5.50 -ins:) 
Sreater heights on the external surface than on that towards 
yi the cella wall; these differences first result from the fact 
that the pavement of the portico-is laid inckined, and they 
are increased by the ‘inclination of the colomns towards the 
cella wall. But measuring in a plane passed through the centre 
parallel to the cella wall, differences in measurement are as— 
ain found on the surfaces of nearly all columns, so that on the 
pediment ends, for example, the lines on the southern sides | 
have heights differéns' from those on the northern sides. It-is 
evident that the differences are not great; they lie between 
the Limits of 0.00 and 0.47 inch. Since the larger variations 
in measurements are mostly near the angles, an appearance might 
be produced, that°it was intended to arrange oy the irregular- 
‘ities:‘in this direction anadjustment of the upper surfaces of 
the drums to the hotizontal, and thus render possible a vertical 
position of the axes of the columns on them. The uppermost ad- 
justing drum would then cause the flatter curve of the archit- 
rave. 
‘If one here assumes ‘it to have been the actual and sole ‘int- 
ention of the architect of the Parthenon to build with refer- 
ence to an adjustment of the drums to a horizontal, we must 
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optical and perspective-esthetical studies and principles, w 
Which werg,gaduced from these, and some of which are even rid- 
‘iculous. The occasional representation of the actual meas- 
urements by aostract numbers is only to be regarded as an ec- 
centricity. 

Fote 189. Host of these are not based on a survey by the au- 
thor concernéd, but on unlimited faith tn the three and four 
figure measurements of Eenrose. I have élseuhere shown in rég- 
ard to this, that his statements do not tn all cases correspond 
to the actual condittons on the building, and that he ‘represé— 
ents things as better than they are in reality. I have te add 
that many parts, whose dimensions he gives, tn general no lon- 
ger exist on the butiding and also Gould not have been in @xXt é- 
tence 80 years since. hus, for example, on the west side, the 
dimensions of the front surfaces of the abacusese of the 1 st, 
8d, 4th, 5th, 7th and 8th edlumns (taken from north to south} . 
are no longer to be determined, as :uell ae those of the regui- 
ag and draps beneath the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, Oth, 11th, aaee 
and 14th, trtglyuphs, since these were/shot away tn the bombard- 
ment in 1826-7: likewise those of the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 10th 
and 11th metape slabs, as wees as those of the 7th, 8th, 9th, 
20th and Lith terigiyuphs. 

On the southwest angle cobumn (thus the 8th columnjof the 
western pediment, the edgés of the flutes no longer fit on each 
other; hence the column or the different parts thereof are no 
Longer on the old location; the five lowest drums still -harmon—- 
ize; the higher ones indeed harmonize with each other, but dif- 
fer from the lower ones. This condition is shown in a greater 
dégree by the columns of the eastern front; the northeast cdl- 
umn and the next one have strongly displaced drums (see the cor- 
‘responding Pigs.}, as wéll ae the 5th and 8th (from north to 
south). 

Fo longer to be determined, since they exist no more, are the 
measurements of the fronts of the abacuses of the 3d, 6th, 7th, 
and &th columns of this side, of the southeast angle of the arch= 
itrave, of the 7th, 11th, 14th and 15th régulas and drops, or of 
the southeast angle triglyph. 

Of the 138 columns of the southern side of the Theseton, but a 
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single one has remained in position; in all others the a@rums 
are trpregularly displaced (Fig. 131), and scarcely one of the 
many tg in its original position; the same occurs tn an equally 
striking way on the next pediment end of this temple. What mat— 
ters under these conditions the very slight differences on the 
side surfaces of the cdlumns in the direction of the Length (of 
the temple); a single slight twist to right or left apout the 
axis of the drum would lessen or increase this for the drums 
with diverging beds. 
, But to wigh to see a structural reason in these curvatures, 
a -pule for protection against the effects of earthouakes and 
the insecurity of the site, must be abandoned; only when con- 
structed in the:reverse direction, asin Fsyptian foundation 
sonury, did the curved horizontal lines possess a meaning, 
5-inches for a span of 105 ft. is prac- 


ma 

although a-rise of 3.1: 
ically of no value. 

n esthetical demand for the curvature did not exist, bdut 

in regard to-its beauty of effect, one could hold a different 
Opinion. 

Krell holds this opinion in his Geschichte der Dorisch- 
en Styls:. “Not paralyzed, as some would say, but strengthen- 
ed by the curved horizontal lines, which were moreover formed 
‘in the eye; the beauty of such an effect is questionable and 
might also be obtained by a nearer approach to the building”. 

‘Kote 140. Geschichte der Borisehen Styls, etc. Stuttgateét, 


s a possessed “more uncorrupted”eyes than 
we do (from the less frequent use of straight-edges, bevels 
and plumbs!),and saw everything straight as if curved, so t 
that perhaps only curves appeared straight, the curvature w 
was then certainly necessary, when a horizontal straight line 
was intended. 

But if it be proved to us that all the grace and the etern- 
al youth of Grecian architecture consisted in the distorted 
horizontal lines, which are moreover only to be recognized on 
a few monuments, we must then still gratefully reject this 
dogma. 

The statement that the scamilli impares of Vitruvius were 
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transferred to the lowest drum of the columns of Grecian Doric 
temples, according to the explanations bas but a limited val- 
ue: as repeatedly proved in this case, the divergent beds of 
the drums are first arranged in accordance with the inchkina- 
tion of the columns inward and with the inclined floor of the 
portico, At 

Hoffer ’ believed that a fixed optical law must be accept- 
ed for the intended curvature, since he states that every long 
facade appears lower in accordance therewith, and the more so 
the Longer it is, if one stands before its centre and looks to- 
ward both ends. 

‘Bote 14%. Hoffer represents himself in his Beltrag zur Kon- 
structionslehre der Griechischen Tempel f(Allg.Bauz.18388. p.371, 
879, 887) as beirig the first, who has “given to his contempo- 
papies a Glear presentation of the system of construction of 
the Earthenon”, and his technical explanations and statements 
are alse mostly acceptable and correct. But his wedge, flying- 
buttress, and curve theortes afford reason for well grounded 
hesitation. The evidence, ¢that the system of curved lines on 
the Farthenon was actually based on the design and'tent on acei- 
dents” was not brought foruard by him, while he neglects many 
things, Like the architrave destroyed at the angles, the tnju- 
pies in the substructure, the opening of the jotnts, ete., and 
the pesults of the explosion, while: he did not take into cen- 
sideration a sinking of the building, which was assumed or @x— 
plained ae such by him. He further states that the curve tn 
the third and fourth courses from the top of the substructure 


‘Loses itself, and that only with the upper angle of the upper- 


most step does “the complete curve of the construction” appear, 
to which all homologous lines of the entablature are ther par— 
allel, whitch again does not occur. kor the courses turned in- 
ward, found by him, and thetr purpose, the drauing of the hor- 
izontals inuard about .52 to .79 bmx, which commences on the 
capitals and incereasces up to the last line of the cornice, 
while the tumpanum is again curved back from a true plane, 
Hoffer can give us no explanation, but these are most quickly 
accounted for by the deformations that here occurred. 
‘According to him, butna few triglyphs stand exactly plumb; 
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the different pieces of the frieze were all fitted against 


each other at discretion, which was the less to 62 avoided, 
since dimost every one hadua different inclination to the 
perticail. 

the deformation in the stylobate, which caused the cracks 
in the architrave and its changed position, must have Like- 
wise changed the position of the triglyphs and of the metopes, 
set with somé play in the grooves. 

Therefore these are the less suitable for proof, than the 
higher mutilated geison. Just as littie can. the present condi- 
tion of the pediment induce me to accept, that tts upper bLim- 
iting Lines were ortgindlly at a slight angle, and were later 
paised to the correct inclination. 

‘If this inclination toward both sides were exhibited on the 
puilding itself, the effect on the observer must then be in- 
creased, since the building would appear longer to him than 
it is. in reality. Whether the Greeks may have intended to in- 
crease the effect of their temples in this way must be left 
undecided. we 

Bétticher explains the curvature of the horizontals as/hav- 
ing arisen from the compression of the foundations, built of 
materials of inferior quality: Hoffer alse calls attention to 
this fact, that on the eastern end (just where it rests on the 
natural rock and has the least depth of foundations!), it has 
sunk toward the north, and then raising this sinking again, as- 
sumes in his communication an entirely regular curve, which is 
to be considered anvarc of a circle of 7087.84 ft. radius. He 
fixes the rise of this curve at 2.49 ins., and that on the The- 
seion (pediment end) at 0.985 in. 

But this raisins of the angle and the regularity of the curve 
resulting therefrom are arbitrary and a concession to this the- 
ory, as he desires to assume and contrive something in-its ihe 
or, and so provides himself with it, determined in a peculiar 
way. We are not authorized to make such corrections, concern- 
ing what we will characterize as defects in workmanship, and 
which are produced by deformations or sinkings. | 

Hoffer also adds to this and specifies, as did Penrose lat- | 
er, that not all “similar parts cf the temple were made ent- 
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180 
entirely alike with seometrical accuracy, and he even ascert- 
ained variations by no means unimportant, which yet made no 
disturbing impression on the general effect”. Small defects 
and irregularities ‘in the construction, with otherwise peri- 
ect jointing of the cut plccks, changes in the ground, defor- 
mations of violent character by explosion and bombardment, 
the decay of the upper surfaces, and the adhering together of 
the joints of the marble, are described by all ‘investigators, 
and the condition of the monument resulting therefrom justi- 
fies the abandonment of the so subtile theory of curvature. 
‘At this time, when scarcely an angle on the building is unin- 
jured, anyone would deceive himself, were he willing to fall 
inte enthusiasm over the effect of curves, and to look for 
them in the elixir of life of Grecian architecture. 

The skight negligencies in the execution, where the beads 
are in many places omitted above the triglyphs.cr metopes, or 
it wag forgotten to carwe them in finishing, must be ment- 
oned. But these oversights could be repaired by paintings. 

116. Gurves in Egesta. 
‘A curvature of the stylobate, Carpe on the sides, is 
alsc noticeable on the unfinished Temple in Egesta, whose sty= 
jgbate has never been dressed off, and rough pitched surfaces 
of very different dimensions appear on all ashlars. ‘lt is as 
lily visible as on the Parthenon, and especially if then 
side be viewed under accidental tight, so that the ver- 


foes 


surfaces of the stens of the stylobate are in half shade 
and the horizontal ones are in full sunlight. The curvature 
is here more irregular and greater than on Athenian buildings, 
and therefore we may still less assume a purpose here. 
117. Curves in Pergamon. 

Ro interesting communication is made ‘in the work on Bergam- 
on , Which we reproduce verbatin. 

Note 142. ‘Altert&mer von Fergamon. &d. If. Das Heitligthum 
der Athena Folias Nikephorus, p.28. By R. Bohn. Berlin. 1885. 

“Finally, another peculiarity should be mentioned, the cur- 
vature of the horizontal lines in the foundation. The south- 
ern front appears to be made entirely level, both the ashlars 
yet remaining as well as the preparation of the solid rock, 
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small variations up to .59 in. not being considered, and the 
courses of the northern front are too much broken to permit 
accurate observations. But the western front is otherwise; 
the increase in height here continues from both corners to the 
middle and-is -indded uniform:in all courses. The maximum of 
this rise amounts of 2.16 ins. at the centre. That such a -reg- 
ular curve could not have been produced by an accidental .sink- 


‘ing is clear. But since the opposite side is too much discon- 


nected to show anything similar there, 1 can in nowise deduce 
from this single observation an intended curvature of the hori- 
gontals”. 

‘On this building, the substructure of the southern side-is 
entirely horizontal, those of the northern and eastern sides 
can no longer be determined, and that of the western side is 
curved; horizontal construction and curvature therefore appear 
in. the same structure. 

We prefer to adopt Bohn’s views, that it cannot here be a 
guestion of an intended curvature of horizontals, and just as 
Little and for similar-reasons, as on the Parthenon and The- 
seion. Defects in workmanship are here to be considered as 
proved by the existence of straight and curved substructures 
on the same work, and 1 cannot forbear to refer it to the weil- 
known occurrence in practice, that in setting ashlars from the 
two ends toward the middle, the morkmen came out ratner tco 
bigh at the centre. In setting long courses of ashlars, work- 
men are rather inclined to have the setting strios rise, that 
to slope downwards. These small additions for different ash- 
lars are finally added together and produce. at the junction at 
the middle the excess over a true horizontal. Small variations 


of 1.97 ins. rise for .a.horizontal distance of 42.6 to 9665 ft. 
may well be passed by the superintendent of the work, as Was 


assuredly done in Pergamon. 
118. Curves on the Temple in Corinth. 

‘On the old Temple in Gorinth (see descriptiar of its condit- 
ion-in ‘Art. 134), a curvature was likewise discovered on its 
western side, which for a length of 65.7 ft. has a rise of 
.79 ‘in. at.the centre. ‘A similar one is not stated for the long 


side. With this it should be noted, that an earthquake at an 
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éarly time threw down the temple and prostrated most of the 
massive columns. At the very least, 2400 years have elapsed a 
since its erection, and “the earthauakes of the last 50 years | 
have indeed not injured the temple, but the stylobate under 
most of the columns yet standing was found to be so ruined, 
that at a not distant time the complete overthrow of the ten- 
ple (here should rather be said; of the 7 shafts of columns 
‘still standing witheir half fallen and ruined architrave 
blocks) may be predicted with certainty”. 

Mote 148, Hitt.d.Kais.Deutch. Archaeol. Inst. p.297-308, 
‘Athens. 1886-7. 

Under these conditions the assumption is scarcely probable, 
that a deformation has not occurred here, and that in spite of 


these primitive conditions, an unusual accident may not have 

dislocated. the stonds and the sokid rock by a small amount or 

have changed their position. But we well for the moment drop 

the possibility of defects in workmanship and ask whether. the 

discoverer of the curvature really believes the foundation of 

a building to be actually unchangeable, if -it stands on the 

solid rock? Why might not a sinking occur, when the lowest 

step of the temple is cut out of the solid rock? Mediaeval 

nd even other architects freauently held the solid rock to 

be truly unreliable, and--exactly to the fact that the Fried- 

richsbau in Heidelberg is founded on the solid rock is it:to 

be ascribed, that the two principal facades have been consid- 

erably separated from each other by the widening of the cracks 

in the solid rock in consequence of admission of water (thus - 

not at.all by suddenly occurring natural accidents). 
So much-is now assured, and this will also be felt and must | 

pe conceded by the friends of intentional curvature, that in 

the, present conditions of the temples considered, and after 

all accidents that have happened tc them, especially at the 

Parthenon, where the stylobate ashlars were in part moved from 

their beds and the drums of the columns were forced outwards, 

the curves now existing are not at all any longer the original — 

ones. By this fact is the basis withdrawn from many theoriés, 

and for anything further, we may satisfy ourselves by a -referr 

ence to the worthlessness of horizontal curves to every prac 
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practical architect in Maertens. : 

Note 144. Der Optische Masstab, etc. 2d edit. Bertin. 1884. 
In reference to curvatures, also see Durm, J. Die Fropylten 
von ‘Athen. Zeit. ff. Bild. kAunst.p.294-296. 1884. 

119. Scamilli ‘Impares of Vitruvius... 

In reports on the excavations in Sunion , Dérpfeld calls 
attention to the fact, that under two colunns of the portico 
on the stylobate on the northern side wedge-shaped drums of 
columns of very slight height (1.97 to 0.0 ins.) were found 
to be placed, which were moreover not employed to give the 
axes of the columns an inclination inward, but to make the 
surface of contact of the column and stylobate horizontal. 
Further, this arrangement did not exist on the nine columns 
of the southern portico. But this leveling did not here occur 
in a plane parallel to the wall of the cella, in the manner 
elsewhere referred to Vitruvius, but in one perpendicular to 


y this wall, which was necessary, since the pavement had a fall 


from the base of the wall to the face of the uppermost step 
of the stylobate. 


Note 145. Mitt.d.kais.D. Adrchaeol.Inst.Athens. 1884.p.324-837. 


The inclination of the pavement of the portico has also been 
proved elsewhere, and therefore this statement is not to be 


doubted. Drpfeld sees in this arrangement the scamilli impares 


of Vitruvius, which interpretation will be readily accepted 
by every technician, although Vitruvius places it quite dist- 
inctly and clearly in the plane parallel to the line of the 
columns. 


-, There were practically two methods of equalizing; either 
‘Dearing surfaces were wrought on the stylobate ashlars, or 


the scamilli impares were formed on the lower drums of the 
columns by making their beds diwergent. With these scamilli, 
the rlope of the pavement of the portico and the obliaue posi- 
tion of the ,golumns could ‘poth be taken into account. 
Koldewey prefers to have discovered the scamilli- impares 


for a temple in the ‘Ionic style in Messa on two slabs support- 


ing columns. He assumes, since this may have been the case in 
Priene, that also in Messa the pavement of the portico had no 
slope, in contrast with Attic buildings. Since the elevation 
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of the bearing surface above the upper surface of the stylo- 
bate is now unequal on all its sides, he infers from this 
that the front edge of the stylobate must have been “curved”, 
and since these pearing surfaces in a plane through the cent- 
res of the columns parallel to the wall of the cella had the 
maxima and minima of the elevations, they thus corresponded 
“exactly to the previously unknown scamilli-impares of Vitru- 
vius”. The two slabs supporting a column comprise an inner and 
an outer ashlar. 

Note 146. Die Antike Baureste der-’Inséel Lesbos. Berlin. 1890. 

fhe Temple in question is built of trachyte-tufa and must 
have been a pseudoperipteral structure with Pan 14 columns; 
put according to the report of the discovery ., only the two 
stone slabs mentioned have been preserved. On these slabs are 
circular marks of location, not completely preserved for. their 
entire perimeter, which rise to different heights aborey ae ia- 
jured ground of the slabs, almost flush with the groun , or 
rise above it .04, .047,°.118, .157, or -invomevphacer:5ecam 


* 


But one finds such appearances everywhere on antique ruins, 
which have their natural explanation in the fact, that the pla- 
ces covered by the shafts of the columns were protected, while 
the adjacent surfaces were injured by visitors, by cleaning, 
and still more by the effects of the weather. To. the circum= 
stance that protected and unprotected surfaces occur on the 
same stone and leave the corresponding marks, we owe the possi- 
bility of a reconstruction of so many antique monuments: it 
*has occurred to no one till now, to accept these more or less 
visible or conceivable marks of location for the scamilli-impa- 


— | . 


res of Vitruvius. 
Note 147. See page 49 of same worr. 
Vote 148. See Flate £2 of same work. : a 
The material is in the present case moreover so uncommonly ' 
slight in proportion to the whole, that it may at least appear oi 
very venturesome to base such distinctly expressed conclusions | 
on this discovery. 
/@0, tS. PeryeBotyehromy. 
120. General. . 
The employment of polychromatic painting on the buildings of 
the ancient oriental nations, the Asiatics and Egyptians, is 
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well known, and proofs of this are still preserved an the ex- 
ternal walls of the Temple on Philae and in the interior of 
the Temple at Denderah. Pleasure in color itself, which meets 
the inhabitant of the south’in a thousand ways and everywhere 
in nature itself, may probobly have been the principal induce- 
ment to transfer it to his structures. “fhe gay and many~color_ 
ed flowers and fruits with which Nature adorns herself, appear 
to invite men to embellish themselves and all their belongings 
with as high colors as possiblé” (Goethe). 

But the use of color decoration may also subserve practical 
purposes; building materials with small capacity for durabili- 
ty may thereby receive a protecting coating, .and the external 
surfaces of materials not beautiful may be concealed by it. 

The Greeks probably followed Egyptian customs and also Asia- 
tic tastes, when they applied colors of .equal intensity on their 
ubensils and buildings as the highest decoration. It‘is to be 
ascribed to the perishableness and easy destructibility of those 
in the open air, that vestiges of them are noy anly preserved 
to us on entirely protected portions, often only on fragments 
covered py rubbish and earth, but these are again in such great 
apundance, that we are able to determine with almost complete 
certainty the design of the ornamentation, as well as its col- 
ors. 

Moreover we also hawe evidence furnished by the ancient wri- 
ters. Homer and Euripides speak of colored architecture. The 
walls of the Palace of ‘Alkinous are described as beins.decora- 
ted by blue garlands; in the “Iphigenia”, the golden friege 
of the beautiful-columned temple is mentioned, etc.; and Vitru- 
vius permits the triglyphs to be painted with sky-blue wax col- 
ors. : 

Further evidences are the slabs of Bentelican marble found : 
in the right wing of the Propyleion at Athens on the 10th Octo- | 
ber, 1836, unfortunately broken and incomplete, on which were 
engraved the accounts for the finishing and ornamental works. 
We quote from these, for example:-- “To the same men who built 
the scaffolds for painting the lower portions beneath the roof, 
to Manis from Kollytos 4 oboluses; to the painters,--to him MBO ng 
painted the cymatium on the inner architrave 5 oboluses per ft. 
166 leaves of gold purchased for gilding the shells---(eggs-and- 
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darts or heart-leaves are probably meant)--~-. 

Note 149. One Attic foot @aquais 0.2957 m or about 11 ¥tins., 
according to Dérpfeld in Mitt.d.kais.DJArch. Inst. ‘Athens. 1882. 
P1088. 

‘According to Bérpféid, Mitt.d. fais. DJtreh. inst. ‘Atheo. #btR. 


‘Athens. 1890. p.170 et seq., the Attie foot actually employed, 


for example on the Hrectheion, equaled from 0.826 to 0.828 m, 
or was about:12 %-ins. 

Also-in the year 1&36 in excavations at the old Parthenon, 
numerous fragments of the frieze and main cornice of it were 
found, which were painted in colors and had retained a remark- 


able freshness and vividness in the earth, and which are still 


/8/; 


to be enjoyed. 

But the best froofs of the original painting are still preser- 
ved to us on the Athenian monuments themselves. Tne Theseion, 
Parthenon and Propyleion exhiodit sufficient vestiges; on numer- 
ous interesting architectural fragments of marbké or of poros 
stone coated with stucco, and which are collected in the Museum 
at Athens, the complete painting is still perceptible. But one 
should no longer desire to seek for painting on the large sur- 
faces of the columns, the external portions of the entablature, 
and the cella walls of marble monuments; for the surface of 
the marble is corroded on those parts exposed to wind and wea- 
ther; hence a protecting color must have previously disappear- 
ed before the surface of the marble could have been attacked. 

That the golden tone now partially covering the monuments, and 
which :results from a lichen, covld have once been: exchanged 
for a coating of color is hard to anderstand. 

Gompare’ Seek his “Attica. Zeit. Bauw. 1871. 1p.47T, “and yen 
conclusions of Landerer and Faraday there stated; also Lepsius, 
R,. Griechische Harmorstudien. ‘p.18, 121. Berlin. 1890. 

‘According to the latter, Fentelican marble is distinguished 
from other marbles by containing iron (Calcium .5600, Carbonic 


‘Acid .44002, and Iron @xide .00122, making 100 per cent), while 


again that from the Temple on Cape Sunion by chemical analysts 
eontains scarcély traces of tron:in the interior of the stone. 
The latter has remained snou-white; tke marble of most monu- 
ments in ‘Athens is on the southern side white, on the eastern 
ard western sides golden tc brown, and ‘has become on the north- 
ern side grayish-white to blackish-gray. The beautiful golden- 
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‘brown patina must have been caused by the weathering of the 
external surface of the stone, so that the lime of the marble 
has been dtesclued and removed by rain water, but the tron in 
the marble has been changed into broun iron (hydrated tron ox- 
ide), whose intense brown ccloring diso plainly appears in the 


presence of a very small quantity. 

On the Glympeion, the yéllowish-brown color has chtefly form- 
ed on the southern surfaces of the columns and architrave; on 
the other sides, the martle remains whiter, but is covered by 
numerous biackish-brown spots. On the Theseion and on the Par- 
thenon, the northern sides have ‘remained dlimost white, but ape 
covered by spots, while especially the western sides are cov- 
ered by the beautiful gédlden-brown patina. 

These phenomena are not contested, and the cause why the 
northern sides of Athenian buildings are colored less brown 
pemained for Lepsius to explain (pv. 121); “tt likewise depends 
upon the weather, the rain, and the heat of the sun”. Golden 
colored pieces of marble were picked up en the Acropolis, and 
I had them examined some years since by Frivy Councillor Knop 
at the Technical High School in Carleruhe; the absence of tron 
in the stone was found, and the brown skin must be referred to 
the extstence of a lichen. 

Likewise the prgiese monuments With the architecture of Pom- 
peii, which ce inly uate a later era, still show re= 


i 
‘It remains to ce lamented that investigators in the last cen= 
tury have left us such scanty notes on’ that point, since they 


fo) 
must have then seen much more-than those born later. 6 

Researches on this important pafi.of Grecian architecture, 
the ornamentel external decoration, first assumed a definite 
form in this century, and the first to bring forward the idea 
of en entire polychromy did not fail to meet with vehement op- 

position from artists and scholars. ‘An embittered literary war- 
Fave arose for ang against the external polychromatic decora- 
tion, and continued for many years as a result. 

Hittorf made a statement in the year 1823-4 ip. egard to the 
Sicilian mounments, and in his magnificent work , he supplied 


the almost conclusive evidence for an entire polychromy. Mean- 
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Meanwhile the highly-gifted Semper also came out as a chan- 
pion of the idea and contributed in text and drawings the points 
essential to a settlement cof the controversy. 

Note 181. L*4rchitecture Folychrome chez les Grecs. Foris.1&51. 

Fote 152. Der Sttl in den Technischen und Jektonisehen ktnsten 
ete 0 Bds laf Pi sed; 2ga8]) 6gyScrhesicn., 1860-5. 

French and Fnglish-investigetors like Desbuisson, Paccard, 
Burnouf, Penrose, etc., are also in favor of the complete painting. - 

Polychromy on Grecian architecture and sculpiyre is nor long= | 
er a question today, to the earlier evidence has new been ad- 
ded in the last decade. From the so-called Ppersiar rubbish of 
the Acropolis in Athens has it come and now fills the Museum on 


the Acropolis, and other objects ere in the Central Museum there. 

Wote 158. See the first edetion of this volume, p.118=20. 

That portion of this was made known in the most beautiful and 
complete manner in the megnificent German work “Antike Denkméler”, 

/f2,published by the Kais. D. Arch. Inst. Bd. 1. Berlin. 1820.)Pis. i 

8, 18, 19, 29, 80, 38, 39, which are excellent treprog@netiones a: 
the originals, painted bands, draped statues, ete., where the 
material with its border strips is painted in a delicate manner, 
together with cymatiums, Ionic and Doric-like capitals of*stel-= 
es with their colored anthemions, fret patterns, scale and fol- 
iage ornamentation. 

Bat the most wonderful and attractive example is preserved on 
the so-called Macedonian royal sarcophagus, which also decides 
thet merble works of the very highest rank covld not dispense 


' ib 
with color. 


Ry 


Hote 154, Compare Durn, 
Cent.d.Rouw. 1890. -p.829-882. ‘Also Hamdi ond Th. Reinach. ba 


. Die Hakedontschen KOnigssarkophage. 


Necropole de Saida. Earis. O92 3 

The use of materials of different kinds and colors on similar 
works (architecture and sculpture) anlso earlier produced poly- 
chrome, and the highest works of Grecian sculpture are executed 
in this way. The chryselephantine statues shone in magnificent 
golden draperies, which in turn were covered with painting or 
enamelled ornaments (compare the statue of Zeus at rlympia); 
the naked portions gleamed with the dead lustre of the probably 
slightly corroded ivory (which indeed of itself ecquired a 
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color in time, similar to the color of the skin of the inhabi- 
tants of southern countries, the German red cheeks not being 
typical of them), the fire of the eye was produced by precious 
stones set-in the cavities for the eyes. (compare description 
of the Minerva at Megara, the Statue found at Ostia in 1797, 
the solid eyes of the Elgin fragments of the Athene on the pedi- 
ment of the Parthenon, and statues and busts in the Vatican, 
one of which even has inserted silver eye-lashes). 

The use of mapble of different colors for statues was also 
frequently attempted and executed with success, being thus a 
monumental polychromy, that was in the late period compelled 
to yield place to the commencing perishable work executed with 
the pebcil, and indicates the desire to always see sculpture 
colored. A similar procedure is to likewise be recorded in arch- 
itecture. (Also in this respect compare the terra cottas). 

fo the critics who approach these facts with conceptions of 
beauty and taste, I might quote Reber’s words used on another 
occasion, that “our vagrant esthetic feeling no longer accords 
with much that Greek taste liked and approved, but the criter- 
ion of feeling is generally most fallacious in questions pert-— 
aining to the History of Art”. 

Lobe oes. | 

The colors employed by the Greeks in their polychromy were 
not numerous, and were usually placed beside each other unbrok= 
en: only the so-called full colors, blue, red, green, yellow, 
and gold, with brown and black on terra cottas, are used on sur- 
faces and ornaments: pink, pale green, and violet, on draper- 
ies of statues: these are sometimes laid on thickly, and are 
sometimes treated as transparent coatings or like lapis-laguli. 

Besides the triglyphs, the colored decorations of the other 
portions of the architecture are so small and delicate, that 
at the height they are placed, they would rarely be effective, 
unless painted in full colors. This circumstence is not suffi- 
ciently appreciated by those, who attack the hardness of the 
tone: they were elso softened by distance end location. 

/63, ig2. ,Technics. 

The earliest monuments were built of porous limestone, and 

others were of tufaceous trechyte, Like the monuments in Assos, 
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Pergamon, those in Sicily (Selinus and Akragas), as shown by 
the Temple on Egina and the remains of the old Temple on the 
‘Acropolis of ‘Athens. The structure of this material did not 
permit the production of a close and smooth surface, and made 
the applicetion of painting directly to the stone impossible. 
For this purpose, the stone had first to be coated with a ground 
for the painting, which consisted of a fine white stucco adher- 
‘ing excellently to the porous stone surface, so that specimens 
of ‘it are still preserved in spite of weather and time. But with 
all the excellence of this coating, reparations of this stucco 
coating must have still been necessary from time to time. Hence 
as @ result, men sought e@ better material, that did not reaquire 
this preperation and was not exposed to these disadvantages, a 
and in the best period employed in Asia Minor and in Attica the 
crystalline white limestone marble instead of the porous con- 
glomerate, shelly, or coarse limestone. For this, a special prep- 
aration of the surface by a stucco ground for receiving paint-— 
ing was no longer necessary; this could be applied directly on 
the smoothly dressed marble, and this was probably a principal 
reason why no more costly material was retained and sought, th 
though harder to work and more durable. 

‘As the most costly material, gold, must disappear beneath paint— 
ing or pBamelling, still more readily is one pleased to have 
white marble covered by color, since it merely replaces stucco — 
in a superior manner. 

The applicetion of colors to the stucco ground could be direct— 
ly made while wet or after drying; the marble surfaces exhibit 
special preparation therefor. The parts coated with transparent 
colors (this could not be shown earlier), such as columns, arch- 
itreves, and walls, were carefully dressed smooth, as well as 
the delicete members of the decorative architectural portions. 
The joints on columns and walls, architraves and cornices, were 
not intended to be visible, they were therefore so carefully 
made, that they are often scercely perceptible to the eye; hence 
a decoration of them by color never occurs on Doric temples. 

The gilded portions are characterized by a peculiar smooth- 
ness of the surface. ‘In many cases, and this must be the most 
ancient procodure, the ornamental design was engraved on the 
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marble, i.e., ‘its outlines were incised and ther filled with 
color; (fragments of this kind are-in the Museum on the Acrop- 
olis in Athens); in other cases, the ornament was lightly s 
sketched with the point, the ground being soraped or mede some- 
what rough, so that the color would adhere better; in still 
others, the decoration was done directly on the smooth stone 
with the pencil without previously sketching the form(Compare 
fragments of both kinds on the ‘Acropolis in Athens). The sep- 
arate ornaments were leter entirely worked in relief and also 
painted in eddition (compere internal capitals of the Propy- 
leion in Athens), which was yet later succeeded by works in 
marbles of different colors. The blue and green colors coy- 
ered the marble to a thickness of .089 to 0.59 inch and were 
prepered with wax (as for example, the remains of the cornic- 
es of the Propyleion and parts of other buildings at Athens 
show) and had no very firm hold on the marble surface. (After 
scaling off, the blue or green left hardly any perceptible 
/é¢ vestiges of color on the marble, while the stains of red’ pen-" 
etrated deeply and are scarcely to be removed; compare in this 
respect the various remains of cornices, as well as the fig- 
ure in relief, the so-called Soldier of Marathon and other 
earlier similar. sovlptured or merely painted sepulchrai stel- 
es in Athens. | 
Kote 155. Compare Conze, A. Die ‘Attische Grabréltefs ete. 
PL. 2. Bertin. :1890. 
May one now assume Grecian polychromy on the exterior of 
the temple to be based on Egyptian tradition, or consider ‘it 
as an artistic expedient for heightening the effect of thes 
sculpture and architecture and concealing the unworthiness of 
the materials, or shovld one make'Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting equal to each other, and say that each one of these 
would be heightened by the others; still, so much -is certain, 
that polychromy ‘is fett as a need, to not weary the eyes by a 
too extended mass of white masonry, whose appearence would have 
been ‘intolerable under the intense light of a clear sky and 
in the midst of a highly colored landscape. 
The warm bright yellow tone that cowered the stone temples 
of Sicily, whose smooth portions were coated with stucco, and 
which is also found on the cella wall of the Temple on Egina, 
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192 7 
permits the conclusion that similar parts were toned in a like 
manner on merble buildings. “This general coloring could prob- 
ably scarcely be a thick layer of encaustic colors, as in the 
case of ornaments, but merely a simple transparent coating, 
which made the tone of the marble uniform and deprived it of 
none of its natural beauty; it easily assimilated those plain 
portions of the architecture with the naked figures, whose flesh- 
cclored tone was probably produced by 2 thin coatins, so as 
not to be prejudicial to delicacy in the representation of the 
forms, while material objects like draperies, etc., were pain- 
ted encaustically as described and still to be seen”. 

Moreover, the exposed surfaces of marble ashlars are never 
-spotlessly white; it is often streaked with bluish or yellow- 
ish stripes, which become still more prominent in time and al- 
ready produce in the vicinity a play of color on the surfaces. 
If these are rubbed smooth or polished, the colors laid on the 
latter and the gilding are so reflected, and the original w 
“white” appears so strongly, that it is scarcely accepted as 
such by the eye (Gompare in this respect Von Hansen’s Academy 
in Athens). ; 

123. The Painted Doric Temple. 

If we place before ovr eyes an image of the painted Doric 
temple in accordance with the preceding, and besed on what we 
have ourselves seen on authentic remains, the celia walls, col-— 
umns, architraves and cornices then forst shine with that beav- 
tifvul clear orange-yellow tone, comparable to the color of the 
evening sky on the southern horizon at sunset, while the aba- 
cuses were decorated by a colored band (fret), the echinuses 
might have a band of anthemions, of scale patterns, or of lea- 
ves (while the projection and scale are not too lerge), and t 
the annulets gleamed with red coloring. 

Continuous scrobl ornaments decorated the front surfaces of 
the architraves, or the rich movable ornamentation of the gol- 
den shields and golden inscriptions covered them, while we may 
conceive the under surfaces as being decorated by painted -in- 
terlacings. Gilded drops bung from the narrow regulas beneath 
the triglyphs, which were themselves ornamented by small green 
palm-leeves turned downward. The crowning head-bands were cov- 
ered 
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covered by e delicately lined fret in red and green; the trig- 
/osiyphs bad the full acure blue tone and shone afar. The figures 
on the interposed metopes had the natural colors on the naked 
parts and on the draperies; the ground from which they rose was 
a full brownish-red, harmonizing with the blue of the triglyphs. 

The head-bands of both may have been decorated by upright an- 
themion ornaments or by an interlacing without marked direction; 
The beaded astreglas above gleamed with gold. The vertical band 
above the triglyph-frieze, produced py undercutting the cornice- 
slab, was decorated by a blue and yellow or golden fret pattern 
on a red ground. the mutules were covered by the same blue as 
the triglyphs and had golden or red drops. The entervening spa- 
ces and the undercut geison were vermilion red, the first being 
still more richly decorated by golden palm-ornaments. The ogee 
moulding above the geison had garsined and recurved leaves col- 
ored green and red, and which also extended along the pediment 
beneath the cornice-slab. The statues of the pediment’ had their 
natural cclors: their accessories and weapons gleamed in gold, 
and like the reliefs of the metopes, rose from a browinsh-red 
ground. Golden anthemions adorned the cymatiums, with a fret or 
sea-wave on the band beneath them, with recurved heart-leaves 
on the small echinus moulding, margined and having midribs on 
a green ground. 

Note 156. Gompare the colored restoration of the pediment of 
the Farthenon in Durm’s Constructive und Polychrome Detatls der 
Grtechischen Eaukunst. Fls. 9, 10, 12. Berlin. 1880, 

The Lions’ heads of the cymatium, the acroteria ornaments and 
the antefixas, again shone in full colors or were entirely gil- 
ded, the covering and ridge tiles being decorated by colored 1 
leaves and anthemions. 

The ceilings of the porticos had the same color as a ground 
tone as the walls; the borders of the coffers were separated by 
golden beaded astragals on a deep blue or green ground, the hor- 
izontal surfaces were covered by red fret patterns, the echinus 
mouldings forming the transition to the ground of the coffers 
were decorated by recurved colored leaves, eggs-and-darts or 
heart-leaves, the ground itself with golden stars on a blue 
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The supporting beams were covered on their under surfaces by 
painted interlacings, the echinus mouldings at their sides 
having recurved colored leaves. The cornice which crowned the 
cella wall and elso extended above the frieze was decorated ~ 
above with recurved colored leaves, with a golden fret on “its 
band and colored heert-leaves on the moulding beneath. 

The figures on the frieze of the cella rose ‘in their’ natur- 
al colors from a brownish-red, blue, or white background, as 
on the metopes and the tympanum. 

‘If we cas’ a glance towards the pronaos, we find the columns 
treated like the external: ones, the capitals of the antae be- 
ing likewise ornamented by recurved colored leaves and golden 
annulets on a green ground. 

fhe space between the columns of the pronaos was bests: by 
gilid og, bronze grilles (wooden lattices are reported in Epideu- 
ros) , Which extended high up, and behind which ae ves- 
sels, goblets, cups, silver lamps, etc. But sculptured ornam- 
entation was also not wanting here; the wells of the vestibule 
in the Sanctuary of ‘Athene at Platea were decorated by two 

/FGeictures painted by Polygnotos; in that at Delphi’ were inseri= 
bed maxims for the practical uses of human life, such as *héarn 
to know thyself”, “in nothing, too much”, etc. Pedestrian stat— 
ues of bronze were in the vestibule of a Temple in Corinth, mar- 
ble statues of ‘Athene and of Hermes before the entrancé of ‘the 
Temple of ‘Apollo at Thebes; at the entrance into the Parthenon 
was placed the Statue of Iphicrates; statues stood around the 
Temple in Hermione’ the certainly Corinthian Temple a Zeus Ol- 
ympios had the same ornamentation before its columns. ‘In the 
centre of the rear wall of the pronaos rose the eee perf- 
orated folding doors of the prince cipal. .gntrance, mede of gilded 
bronze, or of wood inlaid with ivory  , thus forming the last 
decoration of pdg pronaos and thet first seen on entering the 
sacred cella. 

Note 157. See EBaunack. -p. 8&1. 

Note 158. See Eaunack. p. 79. 

Note 159. To the idea of a compietély executed polychromy 
was formerly opposed that of Kugler(Denkm.d.kunst. B&B. Fl.4J4. 
Stuttgardt. 1851), a partidl one with white walls, shafts of 
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columns and architraves. The first seemed too chalky to some; 
the yellow transparent tone of crayon work uas recalled by the 
other. The natural materidl looks as white and uninteresting 
as paver, and the “Baphe”? on the marble does not actually appear 
as yéliow as the painted local tone, and in both is the :prima- 
ry law expressed, that the architectural members mentioned must 
have the greatest clearness on the building, tt being immater- 
tal whether they are made somewhat colder or warmer in coloring. 
The statements concerning the use of color on the smaller areh- 
itecturadl memeers and ornaments are otherwise approximately the 
same on both sides; blue triglyphs and the mebopes with red 
grounds from Séltnus, blue mutules with golden drops and red 
bands. 

The stgonifieation of the metope in stone construction as ma= 
sonry betueen two holes for ends of beams has given occaston 
to assume the ground of the metope in the same tone as the wall 
of the cella. If it was adorned by figures and the latter were 
painted, and the tbhue of the triglyphs was light ana delicate- 
ly harmonized, vet little of this can be restored, since scarce- 
‘ly anything of the ground yet remains, anditthe colors of the 
Jigures were already effective by contrast with the blue of the 
triglyphs. The colored réliefs on the so-called Ylexander Sap- 
cophagus (Hacedonian royal sarcophagus) rise from a light mardle 
ground and care very effective, as wéll as effective in the ent— 
ire harmony of colors. Here and there will the edlored figure 
frieze on a light ground be again held together by the strong 
color tones on the cymas above and beneath. 

Fhe pieture will dlways be tess favorable in the way of eclor, 
when the metopes exhibit no ornamentation by figures, and it 
may sink te tastelessness then. Itif the trigtuphs were then 
painted a-‘very dark blue, as given by Fenger '(Dorische Folyehro- 
mie, etc. Berlin. 1886) and a similarly colored tympanum were 
placed above them, with a white lLocdl tone of the architecture 
in general, then Kugier’s scheme becomes the full—sounding Ren- 
aissance decoratton! ‘As dtready stated, the decoration of the 
Capitals by fret bands and foliage might well be retained for 
moderate dimensions of the capitals and steep forms of the echi- 
nus, or for greater projection thereof with anthemtons (compare 
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Eaestum), in the presence of ‘Athenian stéles, but this has not 


yet been shown by any remaining Doric stone capital, and there- 
fore in all ecolored restorations, the foltage decoratton must 
be taken as a possibility and not as a certainty, just like the 
red and blue “passepoitirte” annulets (See Fenger, Pils. 1, 2). 


‘Annulets painted enttrély ‘red are assumed, but netther on the 


Farthenon nor on the Temple on Egtnea. 

Whatever may be indteated as probatle for the ground of the 
figures of the metapes may dlso be assumed for the tymponum, 
since this-is just as much inserted masonry as the ground of 
the metopes. Light metopes and light tympanum also ‘produce har= 
mony, out never light metopes :uith a tympanum wall painted blue 
or red. ‘4 colored ground for the figure friezes on the Farthen- 
on and Theseton texinot verified, but ts probable, if the ground 
for the metopes was colored. 

Further examples of colored architectural members are also 
found in Le Bas (Ei. 8; TI-8, 4, 5, 6). Heydmann (Zeit. f. Bila, 
Kunst. 1887, p.285-6) justly remarks on Fenger’s FPolychromie:— 


“Such a polychromatic temple, --consider merély the interesting 


restoration of the Temple of Athena on Egina (Pl1.1) or of the 
Farthenon,--- resembles a naked man, who has on a festal occas- 
ion placed a complete gariand of bright flowers on his head”. 
d. Internal Decoration. 

rnamentation in Interior. 

As the surfaces, members and ornaments on the exterior of the 

temple shone with magnificent colored decoration, this must then 
be continued and enhanced in the interior of the House of the De- 
ity. The internal columns, erchitraves and cornices were there= 
fore decorated with similar colors and by ornaments of like char- 
acter as the external: but the walls were covered by paintings, 
as Pausanias describes°in the Temple of Theseus at Athens, for 
example. According to the same authority, “the end wall opposite 
the doorwey in the Temple of Zeus at Obympia was painted blue”, 
“ubile the other walls were decorated by paintings by Pandmus. 
The paintings on the rear wall of the Temple at wessene -repres- 
ented the kings of Messenia; in Pausanias’ time, the paintings 
on the walls of the Sanctuary of Artemis at Oilantheia had dis- 
appeared in the lepse of time; but those in the Sanctuary of 
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Esculapius and in the certainly ‘lonic Frectheion were still 
visible. Although no vestiges of these wall-paintings are now 
preserved, we still possess the definite evidence referred to. 
Chapels are already mentioned in Athens with gilded ceilings 
and decoration by alabaster and by paintings; the splendor of 
the ceilings with their inlays of gold and ivory, their over- 
lays of mosaics or of bronze platesiwith cast ornaments , has 


- pe - 


already beeh mentionédjs. ul. oe we) Dorcel yer. s ol ee. 
125. Statues of neities and Consecrated Gifts. 

fhe ornamentation and splendor of the interior was completed 
and enhanced by the statues of the deities and the consecrated 
gifts. Bronze shields were suspended in the Temple of Artemis 
Euklea in Thebes, like shields and garlands in the Temple of 
Zeus at Olympia, and the Armor of Marpessa in Tegea. 

The more delicate and récher gifts lay on tables’ others were 
pleced at the feet of the statve of the deity or between the 
columns. The Throne of King Arimnestus stood as a consecrated 
gift in the Temple of Zeus at Olympia: the bronze Horses of “Ky- 
niska and a bronze tripod were also placed there. Besides the 
ancient chryselephantine statues of Zeus, of Hera enthroned, of 
the Horae, and of the beautiful Hermes of Praxiteles, there's 
stood in the Heraion at Olympia a bronze Aphrodite, the Chest of 
Gypselos, of cedar wood with reliefs of ree and ivory, a bed 
ornamented with ivory, a discus, and a table for the garlands of 
victors. ‘In Tegea were the fetters of the captive becedemonians, 
the teeth and the er eer and rotten” skin of the 
Calydonian Boar. From Hadrian’s time dated a peacock made of 
sold and gleeming stones in the Heraion near Mycenae, where the 
Shield of Fuphorbus and the Bed of Hera were likewise to be seen; 
and the four golden horses with ‘ivory hoofs, and the two Tritons, 
half made of gold and half of ivory, in a Temple at Gorinth. 

Smaller sculptured images were even suspended from the ceiling, 
as in the Temple of ‘Asklepios at Sicyon; the Stymphalian birds, 
made of wood or plasteh (therefore also being painted, since 
Pausanias could not determine the material), hung from the ceil- 
ing of the Temple at Mantinea: an eg¢ surrounded by bands ‘(leda’s 
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egg) was suspended fom the ceiling in the Temple of Hilaira and 
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Phoebe at Sparta. 
Tne temple with its consecrated art works thus appeared to 
be a museum, created by the piety of the people. 
126, ‘Internal Decoration. 
Interesting information is given concerning the treatment 
of the interior of the temple by the“Delian inscriptions ” 
made known and interpreted by Homolle — . Tney first concern 
the preservation of the temple vessels (repairs of vases and 
kettles, the soldering of an ear on a silver cup, beakers, 
bowls, etc.), the purchase of a table for the Hieropois, sev- 
eral keys for the temple doors, then the insignia of a herald, 
pottery pitchers or bowls for containing silver or gold, ropes, 
hooks, together with appliances for preparing the statues of 
Jeg the gods for festivals, on which occasions the altars must be 
cleansed, the statues washed and touched up; old and new, wood— 
en and stone statues must receive an external polish and col- 
oring. They were first washed with a solution of saltpeter in 
water by a sponge, then rubbed with oil or wax mixed with a 
fragarant unguent (of roses) in order to perfume the material. 
For this “chosmesis” of the statue of Artemis was employed, 
for example:- 2 drachms for sponge, 4 obols for saltpeter, 3 
obols for oil, 4 obols for rags and wax, and 5 d@raebms for 
perfume (together 11 drachms, 5 obols). Complete information 
concerhing the internal arrangement of the temple will indeed 
hereafter be given by the further psblication of the “Delian 
‘Inscriptions’, which refer to the entire series of structures 
in hich the temple treasure was arranged, and which state 
what was placed in the pronaos, what was in the cella, and 
what in the opisthodome, what stood on the floor, hung on the 
wall, was freserved in chests, repositories, or separate recep— 
tacles. By these registers shall we first obtain a complete i- 
dea of the internal appointments of a Grecian temple.. 
Note 160. Bull.de Corr, Héllen, 1890. :p.462-511. 
127. Vases of Gonsecrated Water. | 
The sacred furniture of the temple coprised the vases of pu- 
rifying water placed in the pronaos (with which each visitor 
to the temple must be sprinkled, either by himself or by a 
priest, symbolizing that he now approached the altar of the 
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deity with a pure beart), and the small alters (Table of the 
Shewbread in the Jewish Temple) placed in the cella before 
the sacred image, intended for the bloodless offerings. 
128. ‘Aitars. 

The latter were mosbly of stone (perhaps also of wood), cir- 
cular, square, or octagonal-in form, their sides decorated by 
ox-skulls, garlands of flowers, and sacrificial knives, as 
shown by finds et Athens and on Delos. Pausanias mentions 4 
silver altar at Mycenae. Of the names used for altars, “hest- 
ia, eschara, bomos”, the lest :‘is most common. ‘In the earliest 
times, these were of the greatest simplicity, rudely coursed 
of stones or sods; in Theocrites (fd. 26, 3 et seq) women con_ 
sthuct altars with brush and leaves, and according to Pau ap- 
ias (IX, 3, 4), the Boeotians built a great altar of wood “. 

Rote 161. Gompare Handb.d.KlassvAiter. by J.vu.Wtiller. #alf 
Bd. 14; Die Griechischen Sakralhetligthimer und das Baihnenwes— 
en der Griechen und Rémer. By F. Sterigél ond G.0emichen. Bun- 
ich. 1890. p.10-28 (Kultstttten), p.68-106 {fultushandiungen) . 
Further, &. Guhl and #. Kroner. Das Leben der Griechen und R6- 
mer. p. 57, Fig.42%. Rerlin. 1876. (Stuart found an octagonal 
dltar at Athens). Lastly, J. Stuart and ¥. Revett, Anttouities 
of Athens. Part 27, Fl. 10(drawing of a round altar) and Fart 
28, Fl. 1(the theee sides of a-polgonail altar decorated by ox 
heads). 

129. Statue of the Deity. 

The statue of the deity, as the noblest and most sacred orn- 
ament, stood in a special cell (as in the ancient Sicilian 
temples, or the golden statue of ‘Apollo at Nelphi), or isolated 
in a space inclosed by low screens before the rear wall of the 
middle aisle, its colossal dimensions freouently reaching to 
the celiing, gleaming with gold and no longer proportioned, 19 
the members and dimensions of the surrounding architecture. 
The statues of “associate” deities were placed around it in 
some temples, with the consecrated gifts beyond them. 

Note 162. If according to Strabo, the statue of the deity 
at Olympia had been atle to rise from its seat, thie must have 
endangered the roof of the temple. 
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130. £tatues. 
Gurtains usually concealed the costly statues of the deities, 
a woolen one of Assyrian weaving and dyed with Phoenician pur- 
ple ‘(which could be lowered to the floor) being before the 
chryselephantine statue of Zeus in Olympia. The treasures of 
fej the State were also most safely deposited in the secred place; 
The opdsthodome of the Parthenon was employed as a place of de= 
posit; neither was the :repese of the dead disturbed there,,—— 
Antipoinos’s daughter was interred in the ‘interior of the Arte- 
mesion at Thebes (although an exceptional case). 
Although in ancient times the statues of the deities were fre* 
quently rsde ‘images of stone, wood, or metal, they became in 
the best perbod art werks of the highest rank, Architecture and 
sculpture contesting the prize in the temple. The chryselephan- 
tine statues of phidias belong with the most magnificent sovlp- 
tures. Standing on a high @edestal decorated by sculptures, the 
naked partis made of ivory, and the drapery of gold and extend- 
ing to the feet, with the ivory Gorgon’s head on her breast,’ the 
Nike in one hand and the spear in the other, with a shield at 
her feet and the Dragon (Erichthonius) beside the spear, Pallas. 
Athene was :represented in the Parthenon, the intrinsic value 
of the draperies being estimated at $625,000. The Zens at Olymp- 
a throne gleaming with gold, marble, ebony, and ivo- 
‘ated by painted and sovlptured figtres and deities, Bis 
osunded by a garland of olive leaves, it also being made 
ivory, like the Athenian Pallas; on his right hand 
stood the Nike, likewise chryselephantine; he beld in his left 
the golden sceptre with an eagle on‘its point; the golden sand- 
als gheamed, as well as the heavy golden drapery, painted or en- 
amelled with blossoming lilies and small figures. But even sim- 
pler figures:‘in less costly materials also represented the deit- 
ies, although freauently singularly inharmonious with our modern 
tastes. 

Wooden statues were . “chiefly made-in tbe ancient period, es- 
pecially of ebony (Temple of Apollo at Megara), cypress, cedar, 
pear-wood (Heraion near Mycenae), oak, yew, and gviacum—-wood; 
only the statue -of Hermes at Cyllene is stated to have been car- 
ved from thyomewood (fir?). Ivory and wood iwere later used tog- 
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together, and the latter was decorated with gcld and cclor, 
as shown by the Statue of Athene in Aegira, whose face, hands 
and feet were of ‘ivory, the remainder being of painted and 
gilded wood. 

Some statues were also entirely made of ivory, like the Stat= 
ue of Aphrodite in Megara, for example; a combination of wood 
and marble was shown by the Pallas @halinites at Corinth, whose 
body was of wood, while the face, hands and feet were of marble. 

Fote 168. Lucian, tn his “Zeus fragoides”, permits Hermes to 
sau of the gods:- “Thou seest how they are from Fellas, indeed 


graceful, beautiful, and artisticedlly shaped, but atl are of 


2 
marble or bronze, only the most precious are of ivory, scarce=- 


‘Ly to be obtained with much gold, for color and polish; these 


are dlso internally made of ‘wood and conceal in them great hor- 
des of mice duelling there”. 
Small figures of cedar wood inléid with gold were mentioned 


‘in the Treasuries at Olympia, as well as a statue of Apollo in 


beech with gilded head, and a statue of gold and Parian marble 
in Mycenae. The statue of Zeus at Aegira was of Pentelican mar- 
ble, and that of Pallas at Sparta was of bronze. 

The chryselephantine :work may extend back to about 580 B.C, 
and DipBhos and Scyllis were the earliest artists ‘in this branch. 
Many statues were also cowered with temporary decorations. ‘A 
statve in a Temple in Sicyon wore a white weolen under garment, ~ 
over it being a mantle; one -in Aegion was covered by a trans- 
parent veil. The statues at other places were also decorated by 
garlands (in tte Ino Sanctuary at Thalama) or by myrtle twigs; 
(Statue of Hermes in the Erectheion)- the lower portion of the 
Statue in the Temple of Dionysios at Phigaleia was concealed 
by laurel and ivy leaves; so far as visible, it was painted iw 
with a bright vermilion color. Similar decoration by color was 
shown by the entirely gilded Statues of Dionysios in Corinth, 
whose faces were painted :red. 

‘- few eccentric statues of deities recall oriental ‘influences, 
such as the three-eyed (one eye on the forehead) wooden Zeus 


‘in harisse, and the Statue in the Sanctuary of kurynome at Phi- 


galeie, which was a wohan to the hips, then a fish. Entirely 
different and opposed to the clear Greek nature is the descript- 
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description of the Statue in the cave of Demeter near Bassae; 
the wooden image ‘is seated on a rock, has the form :cf a woman 
with the bead. and bair of a borse, wears a black under garment 
reaching to the toes, and bar a dolphin on one hand, a dove 
sitting on the cther. 
131.  Altars of Burnt Offering. 

The altars for burnt offerings stood outside the temples and 
were originally mostly of savare form, simple and without orne- 
ment. Frequently merely consisting of an elevation of the ground, 
of the heaped-up ashes of the sacrificed animals, or construct- 
ed of wood and unburnt bricks, they developed in the Hellenic pe- 
riod ‘into great and ertistic structures of stone, whose most beau- 
tiful example was perhaps the famous marble Altar at Pergamon. 
The Altar of Zeus rose on the east of the Pelopeion and in the 
centre of the Altis, and Pausanias states that it sopsisted of 
the first step (prothysis) 125 ft. in perimeter; that of the 
terrace above this was 32 ft., and the total height of the alt- 
ar amounted to 22 ft. The animals were slaughtered on the Pro- 
thysis, their thighs were then carried to the top of the altar 
and were there burned. Stone steps on each side led up to the 
prothysis, with steps of ashes from thence to the top of the al- 
tar. 

The arrangement and magnitude of the Altar in Olympia does 
not accord with its location as assumed for all temples alike, 
before the pediment end and the principal entrance to the Temp- 
le; the sacrificer must likewise have been unable to look to-. 
wards the statue of thec@eity over the altar in consequence of 
its height of 22 ft., because he did not look towards the west. 

182. Altar in Pergamon. 

For the Altar in Fergamon, the mass cf the masonry was a recté- 
angle 114.8 py 124.64 ft., and was composed of the terrace, its 
external sides being decorated by sculptures. These rose above 

ase of moderate height and extended around three sides of the 
substructure for e length of 426.4 ft. The fourth side was occu- 
pied by a great flight of steps, the frieze being extended along 
their ends. 

On its top was the terrace with the altar as its central point, 
enclosed by an Ionic portico 10.66 ft. high and raised on three 
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steps. Tie portico, gpened outwards, the solid rear wall being 
toward the altar. 
\’ | Wote 164, See Gentralblatt d.Bauwesen. 1882, p.107. 
83. Altar of: Hiero ‘II in Syracuse. , 

The great Altar of Hiero I; in Syracuse had the length of 
a stadium with corresponding height and width, according to 
Diodorus. Its ruins were discoverediih 1839 and fix the length 
of “the base with stronsly projecting steps and mouldings at 
650.75 ft., the breadth at 71.5 ft.:@n the) north and! 74:iameae 
on the south, with an existing height of 19.68 ft. 

Hote 165. See P, Lupus. Die Stadt im ‘Alterthum. Authorized 
german edttion of Caudllari-Rolm’s Typografia Aérchaedlogica di 
Stracusa. Strasburg. :1887. p.42, ‘899. 

/#/, These dimensions are somewhat inferior to those given by Di- 
odorus. The ruinous condition of the colossal structure and of 
the small finds of few fragments of architecture and sculpture 
afford only very imperfect conclusions upon the nature of the 
structure. Fragments of a triglyph frieze were found, with 
those of a Doric cornice with lions’ heads, of the capital of 
a pier, of a great eagle, and of caryatids. 

134. Altar in Parion. 
A larger altar still stands ‘in Parion, measuring a stadium 


O> 


on each side. 

Gonsecrated gifts, that could not be placed in the temple it- ~ 
self, were arranged within the sacred precinct surrounding the 
house of the deity. Here were placed statues beneath the open 
sky or under graceful canopies, the Heroa enclosed by stone 
walls and containing trees and statues, the little chapels built 
in the form of small temples, the treasuries, and the altars 
erected to different deities. 

135. Treasuries. | 

The treasuries in the sacred precincts served to receive the 
consecrated sifts, which on account of their kind and nature 
could neither be placed in the temple nor in the open air. Those 
discoveréd in glympia have the form of a small rectangular tem- 
ple with a vestibule, which either opens 4s a distyle-in-antis 
or'is treated as a prostyle structure, its style appearing to 
have always been the Doric. 
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hose \most important architecturally are those of Sicyon, of 

Metapont, of Megara, and of Gelo. Everywhere on the architect- 

ural parts were found remains of color; cobalt blue triglyphs | 

and mutules on the Treasury of Sicyon, on that of Megara being 

triglypos and mutules of blue-black color, red bands, blue tym- 

panum, terra cotta cymas and tiles, while these were of marble 
on the Treasury first mentioned. 

The interestingsedéfice of Gelo consisted of a cella 43.2 ft. 
long and 35.59 ft. wide, before which was later built on the 
southern and longer side a Doric prostyle of 6 columns in front 
and 2 and 1/2-+in depth. The columns were strongly diminished; 
the capitals had 4 incisions at the necking and the echinus had 
4 annulets; the architrave was high in proportion to the trigs- 
lyoh frieze: -regulas and mutules were without Suttae. Here like- 
wise belong the box-like terra cotta coverings, fastened to the 
geicon with pegs. 

136. Precincts of Temples. 

The temple cannot be conceived as sufficiently rich and “impos- 
ing with its surrounding sculptures and small sanctuaries. But 
the impression must have been enhanced in the highest degree 
when different temples and their accessories were criwded tog-— 
ether on a relatively timited area, and where temple precincts 
were planned, as;in Athens, Olympia, etc. ‘In spite of their neg= 
lect and mutilation, the Athenian and the Olympian are still éx= 
amples of noble effect, which. we can again restore in fancy, Fe- 
building the ruins of the temples, animating the sanctuaries by 
statues and consecrated gifts, representing to ourselves the a- 
reas filled by the solemnly harmonizing multitude of tbe partic- 
‘loants in the Pan-Athenian festival, under the splendor of a 
southern sky and before the background of a fascinatingly ‘beauti- 


7 


ful Landscape. | 
The temple precinct in Olympia may have had a similar effect at 

the time of the great festival games (Pig. 182), since Pausanias 

commences the fifth book of his comprehensive notes on Flis with 
/Aethe proposition:- “Greece presents to the eye and ear many cau- 
119) sés of astonishment’ but the highest interest is connected with 

tne sacred rites at Fleusis and the festival at Olympia”<++<. ‘If 

not all works of sculoture and architecture had the uniformly 
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205 . 
high finish, magnificence and beauty of execution found at Ath- 
ens, yet the arrangement, grouping and magnitude of the art 
works placed in the midst of the shade-dispensing plane-trees 
of the Altis, of the venerable olive tree, with the surrounding 
temples, treasuhies, gateways and porticoes, and the structu- 
res of the Gymnasion, the Hippodrome, the Theatre, etc., must 
have been powerfully attractive. Sacrifices could be made to 
the different deities at more than 30 altars’ the number of -the 
statues of the deities, of portrait statues of victors, and of 
consecrated gifts arranged in rows, were numberless. Great and 
promonent among these may have been the Zeus statue of the *1- 
eans, 47 ft. high, the Hefoules 10 cubits high, the beautiful 
Nike of Paeonios of Mende, the Group of Horses with the Ghariot- 
eers, the bronze Bulls, the bronze Ghorus of Boys on the Wall 
of the Altis, the 12 bronze statues of Zeus in front of the ter- 
race wall of the treasuries, and the bronze pillars with the 
inscribed treaties of peace. The Precinct of Epidauros ‘illust- 
rated in Fig. 133 may serve as an example of a smaller design. 
(Fic. 133). 

e. Kinds of femples. 
137, Originaf Form of Temple. 

Opinions concerning the original form of the temple are pret- 
ty strongly divergent. Some emprace the views developed by Sem- 
per, that a tent, a-roof borne by separate supports, or a monu- 
mental canopy, first protected the statue of the deity, and 
that the developed cella was only constructed beneath this la- 
ter, -- placing the columnar structure as the original and 
leading ‘idea. Cthers at first build for their deity a small and 
massive siructure of stone, cover ‘it with stone slabs or wooden 
beams, furnish it with dcors and windows, then afterwards trans- 
form one wall into ‘a colannade, and later a second, afterwards 
placing a colonnade before one wail, then another before a sec- 
ond, finally surrounding the entire building with a single or 
partly double series of columns, it always becoming someuhat 
larger and richer, until ‘it attabhs in the dipteral temple a 
maximum in columnar decoration. If the Little antae-temples, 
the prostyle and amphiprostyle designs are the most ancient, 
this development would Leave nothing further tc be desired in 
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consistency and correctness. 

But in accordance with Oriental traditions, the oldest ten- 
ples exhibit the closed, 3-celled temple-structure with a perip- 
teral colonnade arranged indenendentilv of the cella. 

“It seems as if the Greeks cansidered the entire temple as an 
artificial protection for the sacred statue of the god. They 
beheld in the externally enclosing walls of the cella a “hedge” 
around the divine statue, a sekos, and gave to the space thus 
enclosed the name of “fold” (sekos). Like watchmen, the cobumns 
surround this (periastasi peri ton sakon) and, are the princi- 
pal supports of the protecting :reof above”. 

Note 167. See Baunack, p. 64. 

138. ‘Rectangular Temples. 

The ancient peripteral temples were dedicated each to a sing- 
Le deity and exhibit narrow and elongated cellas’ divided ‘into 
three or two rooms ‘in depth, which are connected together by 
wide doorways, -- thus as previously stated, being divided -in- 
to a vestibule, a sacred, and a most sached place. With but two 
‘rooms, the enclcsed vestibule gives place to an open one; it 
becomes a pronaos or prodpmos. Hence the rear apartment was la- 
ter opened to beccme the opisthodomos or posticum. Only the 
Larger central room of the original triple division remains an 
enclosed cella, :having the open porticos before its two end w 
walls. 

fwo of these forms of plan, the naos with a pronaos, or the 
naos with a pronaos and an cpisthodome, also occur in the lit- 
tle temples, as well ag the very simple form of the cella en- 
closed by four walls. 

The introduction of cclonnades in the interior cf the cella 
indeed occurred in order to render possible a greater width 
with a substantial covering thereof, and perhaps (not inveriab- 
ly), to obtain more space in an upper story for the exhibition 
of consecrated gifts, if the-idea of thus producing a ‘richer 
treatment of the ‘interior in this manner was not the determin- 
‘ing cause. To this 3-aisled inner apartment, which appears as 
the chief idea in all the later houses of the deity, apartments 
were further added, which did not serve for religious purposes, 
as for example at the Parthenon, where a special room was addde 
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to the cella far the reception of tke treasure of the State. 
(Fig. 134). 
139. Girculer Temples. 

Besides rectangular cellas, circular ones are also found, for 
which we possess the evidence of ancient writers and actual 
proof in various existing :remains. Thus a circular building 
with statues of Zeus and of Aphrodite stood ‘in the Agora at 
Svarta: the Tholos near the Buleuterion at Athens, in which the 
Prytanes offered sacrifices, had this form; the circular form 
‘is also claimed for a few temples in Platea and in Delphi. Pau- 

/7osanias mentions another ciroular structure, the Philippeum er- 

/7¢-egted-in the Altis of Olympia by Philip of Macedon after the 
pattle of Gheronea, and whose former existence vas proved by 
the German excavaticns, but which indeed was not a temple, th 
though it may be still regarded as analagous to an actual cir- 
cular temple. bike the rectangular temple, the cella was surr- 
ounded by columns. Of the Tholos of Polykweitos ‘in the Hieron 
of Asklepios near Epidauros, merely the foundation walis and 
fragments of the entablature and columns were found, and not 
much more of the Arsinoeion on Samothrace. 

140. Manopteral Temples. 

For the monopteral, a peculiar form of temple given by Vitru~ 
vius, ‘which merely consisted cf an open colonnade with the en- 
tabmature and roof resting thereon, the little circular temples 
of-the Exedra of Hercdes Atticus in Olvmnia affords an example, 
and the Cheragic Monument of Lysicrates at Atkens is another, 
though not entirely analagous, as well as the Temple of ‘Augus- 
tus on the Acropolis an ‘Athens and the Julii Monument near St. 
Remy. 

141. Double Temples. 

But in certain cases, the temple also had the purpose of ser- 
ving as a place for the worship of two deities: a separate room 
was then required for each. fhe cella was accordingly divided, 
and the double temple originated, thé“Naos diplous.” 

‘Its cella could then either be divided by a longitudinal wail 
in acccerdance with Egyptian models, it might be divided in depth 

by a transverse wall, or its height might be divided into two 
stories by a beam ceiling. The last was the case in the Temple 
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of the Armed Aphrodite in Sparta menticned by Pausanies: “the 
femple bad an upper story, dedicated to Morpho”. No example of 
a division lengthwise :remain. A division in depth is claimed 
by the Temple at Mantinea, dedicated to Ares and Aphrodite. the 
entrance to the cella of Ares was at the eastern end and thai 
to the cella of Aphrodite at the western. The division at Sicy- 
on was similar, ekcept that a single dcorway led to both cellas 
there; “in the front room :nas the Statue of Hypnos and in the 
rear one that of Anollo”. 

fhe finest and also the most complex ekample of a temple, 
which was dedicated to several deities, -is the Erectheion stan- 
ding on the Acropolis of Athens (Fig. 134). 

142. YTelesterias. 

It has already been shown in Chapter 1 that the temples were 
not intended to receive great multitudes of men, or for holding 
sreat festal assemblies therein, -- they were the seats and 
dwellings of the deities; the greater festival solemnities occ- 
urred duteéde them. 

An exception is made in the buildings intended for the celeb- 
ration of the mysteries, the consecrated temples (Telesteria or 
Mecara), in which a large multitude of men were found engaged 
in a common act. 

ie have definite knowledge only of the single ene at Fleusis, 
which dates from the era of Pericles; the cella forms a square 
apartment with a side 177.12 ft. long, which was divided into 8 
aisles by ¥ rows of columns; a series of steps extended along 
the walls of the paite in the outer aisle, interrupted in 6 pla- 
ces by passages. An external portico of 12 columns was ple- 
ced on one gide of the cella. 

Hote 168, See ground plan in Fraktika tes arehaiol. etatrais. 
‘Athegs, 1888, as uell as Elate 1, Kericht von Dérpféld. Pig. 134. 

We shovld be compelled to abandon the previous basis of tradi- 

/9preien ard of fact in our considerations and trust to imagination, 
‘if we imotld finally busy ourselves with the critical examination 
of the vardous suggested “primitive forms cf temples”. It is in- 
deed not impossible that between the heroic period and about 600 
B.C., a special kind of temple may have existed, clearly worked . 
out estketically, and that those known to us (which we are other- 
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wise accustomed to consider as an image of perfection), are mere- 
lv imperfect or misunderstood imitations of these; for not ever- 
ything in them:will fit certain established systems and theories. 
Neither shall we disparage the merit of such theoretical consid- 
erations, put must esteem them as hypotheses, and to advocate or 
controvert them being outside cf our problem. 
 -£, Lighting of Temple Cella. 

143. General. ) 

We see the interiors of Egyptian and Asian temples richly orn- 
amented by colored decorations, scevlptured ornament and costly 
furniture, without meeting with special arrangements for close- 
ly observing all these splendors by sunlight. The :rooms, .espe- 
cially that one regarded as most sacred and most ‘importangé 
were withdrawn from all daylight. 

Artificial lighting was better svited to the spirit of a re- 
ligious faith, in which so much was based on magnificence and 
pageantry. The exclusion or the softening of the daylight in 
the interiors of religious buildings has been retained in the 
entire South until the present day, and it has been transfer- 
red to the modern Christian-Gatholic and Jewish Houses of God. 
No visitor can suppress a certain speli in these dimly or arti- 
ficially lighted interiors, which affects his spirit;'a feel- 
ing of consecration, of community, and of reflection is arous- 
ed and maintained by entering therein. ; 

Grecian architects and priests also nad a similar aim, when 
they suppressed the placing of windows in the cella and only 
admitted light through the great doorways, which, as already 
stated, furnished a more scanty lighting. In spite of all this, 
‘it-is not sufficient for the modern or Northern man; his an- 
tiaque deity reovires more light! Since no windows in Doric ten- 
ple cellas are preserved, and the primitive temple with-metope 
windows can scarcely thought to have existed actually, a sky- 
light must then light the house of the deity, Like a modern mu- 
seum hall, which men chiefly visit for the purpose of critical 
and artistic studies for their instruction, but not to produce 
in themselves a thouchtful frame of mind. The evidence of Vi- 
truvius is also appealed to, who calmly states tkat no temple 
in Kome bad a skylight, put prefers to learn from tradition 
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that such existed .at fidess. No other writer in antiquity allu- 
des to such a peculiar arrangement, by the statements of all 
others, the contrary custom must be accepted. Every single pas- 
sage of classical literature bearing directly on this arrange- 


always had to suffer serious attacks of investigators. 
f 


ment has 
144, Hypaethral Temples. 

’/Pemples with such openings in the roof and ceilings ere termed 

“hypaethral”. The passage of Vitruvius relating thereto says: 

(III, 1,8): “Yet the hypaethral temple is decastyle, both in the 

vestibule and in the pesticum. ‘it is otherwise entirely similar 
/7gto the dipteral temple; but bas columns above columns in the in- 

terior standing free from the :walls, so that one may pass ar- 

ound, as in the aisles of the court with porticos: but the cen- 

tral portion is under the cpen sky and without a roof; an each 

side is an entrance into the vestibule and the reer apartment 

with folding doors. An example thereof is not found ‘in. Rome, 

put in the octastyle Olympeion at Athens”. ----(1,II,5). “ 

“Structures are to be built under the open sky and open over- 

head, dedicated to Jupiter with his lightning, to Heaven, to 

the Sun-god and the Moon-goddess, whose forms and acts we now 

behold in open and clear space”. 

A few paesages in Plutarch, Ovid, and Varro, are evidently 
tortured by various interpreters, or they are torn from phgir 
context, in order to be used for one or another opinion. 

Statements of Pausanias, that he saw various temples without 
reofs, for which condition he usually assigns an unfinished 
or ruinous state, have no importance here. 
Hote 169. -The opposed views culminate in two treatises: — 
Ross, Lb. Hellenika. Heft. 1. #o more Hypaethral Jemplel Haile, 
1846. Bbtticher, kK. Der Hypaethrail Temple proved against Frof- 
Dr, Ross by the evidence of Vithuvius., Fotsdam, 1847. | 

Some declare that Bétticher has incontestably established 
the hypaethral temple; others esteem his treatise to ae mere- 7 
ly a weak attempt to oppose Ross’ views. 

Hence Vitruvius’ entirely uncovered central aisle will svit 
the smallest number; to know that the chryselephantine statue 
and the treasures of the temple,were exposed to the heat of 
the sun and the rain of winter, must then be considered. Hence, 
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but a part is taken instead of the whole, and at a proper dis- 
tance from the statue of the deity, a small skylight ‘is con- 


‘structed, which can be readily closed when:required. Others 


~S 


close the opening with brightly colored tapestry, such as the 
Romans used in theatres and amphitheatres. paatzepeys a Quin- 
cy vauits the ceiling of the temple and furnishes itita open- 
ings for light and ventilation, etc. (Dormer windows). Cocker- 
ell even makes the little temples on Egina and at Fhigaleia hy- 
paethral, and in bis :restoration of the Temple at Phisaleia, 

he covers the middle aisle with a segmental tunnel vault, which 
is furnisned with a skylight like that in the Bracchio Nuovo. 
But Chipiez presented a prettier solution in past years and one 


not made without artistic taste, but ihich does not al all cor- 
respond to the requirements of Vitruvius, since both side ais— 


les are siege and the ceiling of the middle aisle is closed. 
(See Fig. 33 . 

Note 170. For the different hypaethral arrangements proposed, 
see the next volume of this Handbuch fRoman}), Figs. 288 to 291, 


Apts. 319 to 321, pages #13 to 818. 


Since the evidence of Vitruvius, which is moreover not free 
from contradictions, rests on too insecure a basis, or is only 


acceptable ‘if we regard the main aisle as an uncovered court 


before’'a shrine in which the statue of the deity was placed 

for protection, as appears to have been the case-in the great 
temples at Selinus or at Miletus; since moreover we possess no 
other accounts, and the existing restorations by descriptions 
and drawings are inadmissible, and all beginning points relat- 
ing thereto are wanting on thb monuments,--- we will therefore 
believe that what was customary at Kone was likewise usual in 
Greece. Not a single one of the numerous representations of an- 
cient temples on slabs of marble and on coins exhibits an open- 
ing in the roof. It is also not to be assumed that esthetic 
considerations were entirely neglected, that the interior of a 
house of the deity with its costly treasures and sculptures 

was “exposed to the snow and rainfall from the open sky, as 
well as #0 owls and bats”. Neither has any arrangement of the 
pavement of any temple been found, corresponding to an opening 
in the roof, for carrying off the water that would enter there; 
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21 
no impluvium and no drains for water are yet known, and it is 
probable that none will ever be. Nothing authorizes the assump- 
tion that the Parthenon at Athens, the Temple of Poseidon at 
Paestum, the Temple of Athene on Egina, etc., were hypaethral, - 
and there is no evidence for this. When the Christians trans- 
formed the Parthenon into a church, they indeed found the light- 
ing through the eastern doorway sufficient; according to the 
evidence of Wheler and Spon (1676), they added no new openings 
for light, “they permitted’ the light to enter from the east, 
and this ‘is still the entire lighting.”*-- The Temple was exter- 
nally covered with large slabs of stone, some of which have 
fallen and are tp pe ssen in the mosque”. @ther authorities 
contradict Leis. 

Note 171. See Mitth. d. Fais. Deutsch. Arch. ‘Inst. Adth. 
Athen. “¥ot. Zisiy. 32. 

The lighting may certainly not have been as abundant as in 
the native churches of the famous travelers, a circumstance 
that we Northbeners, accustomed to well lighted interiors (and 
who desire to read in churches), also meet with in the Christ- 
ian churches of Italy, (see San Miniato, Orvieto, etc, where 
instead of plates of glass, thin and transparent slabs of mar- 
ble partially fill the openings for light, as well as almost 
all Barly Ghristian churches): They likewise state in this sense; 
“From the vestibule, we entered the temple through a lofty dcor- 
way placed in the middle of the front end; yet neither my com- 
panion nor myself were co greatly astonished by the derkness 
prevailing therein, as was Mr. Guilliter, since ovr cobservat- 
lons “in other pagan temples had alreedy acoustomed vs thereto”. 
And yet those Ghristians considered it proper to- decorate the 
walls of the but dimly lighted ‘interior by paintings, although 
but half its lofty entrance doorway was probably used for the 
admission of light, the other half being closed by wooden fold- 
ing doors (so that only one-half as much light covld enter the 
interior as in ancient times), alse to place in the choir a 
canopy (heaven) supported by 4 prophyry columns, and to orna- 
ment the ceiling over the altar in the choir by a representat- 
ion of the Holy Virgin-in mosaic work. 

Even in the Renaissance period did men become as solécitous 
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in regard to the light in the decoration of ecclesiastical or 
seculer interiors as now, and which, ‘if tco abundant, may 
easily make an-interior common and vabveless. 

It-is unnecessary in the South to admit beat and light rays 
of the sun into the interior of the building in masses, as 
in the North; precautions are taken to keep them.out as much 
ac possible, as proved in all ipg ovilaings from the earliest 
antiquity until the modern era. 

Note 178. Chéisy expresses himself in this mauner in ktudes 
Epitg. sur Ul’? ‘Arch. Grecque; III Etude, L’Brecthetum, ete. Fa- 
‘pis. 1884. p. 152, ‘“linder the ‘luminous sky of Athens, the 
9 LOoruay sufficed in case of need to light the cella”, --- 


4" "Dieulafoy continues: -- “Por more than a century, architects 


and archaeologists have continually proposed hypothetical 
restorations of the lighting of Greek temvles, especially of 
the Parthenon. Solutions succeed eachother, but not even the 
most ingenious are free from just criticism. One need not be 
surprised; I am convinced that the cella of the Barthenon Pe- 
ceived light onty through the entrance doorway. 

The furthest columns ‘uere scarcély visible and seemed to 
flee into the darkness, the dimensions of the hall were exag—- 
gerated in the dim light; the Statue of Minerva, made of pre- 
ctous metals and tvory, dlone attracted the rays of light 
scattered through the atr in the temple, and became animated 
by a mystic life by their reflections. Who knows whether, un- 
der the shining sky of Attica, the light passing through the 
doorway may not have already been teo bright, and whether the 
Greeks did not modify it ody a grille placed in tke upper part 
Of the opening. 

Fuery visitor to the Hast and to Greece knows how difficult 
it is to produce comparative darkness in the daytime tn those 
strongly lighted eountries; a badly fitted door or a élight 
crack in the walls sufftees to light the interiors of the larz 
gest rooms. 

Koreover, without mentioning patntings, that are faded oy 
too bright light, all exposed objects tn the temple would 
gain by protection from itght and dust. | 

The very eonclustve example of the Apvadana (Eersepolis) 
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uith 1060 ecolumns furnishes us with indisputable proof of the 
uselessness of zwindous in Grecian temples. The volume of the 
interior of the celia of the Earthenon was nearly 2,472,092 
cubic feet; the room uas lighted by an opening of 538.2 sq. 
feet, which gives .007 as the ratio of the opening to the 
volume.” 

‘Fausanias (V¥,20) says in a well known passage relating te 
the soldier found between the roof and ceiling of the Heraton: 
“sfter his deathithere, neither the heat of summer nor the 
frost of winter could injure the corpse, since it uas protect— 
ed on all sides”. This would not have been the case under the 
hypaethrai arrangement. wa 

Apchitects and archaeologists, who are sttli attached to the 
theory of the hypaethral temple, must take these into account. 

£00: g. Periods of the Style and their Monuments. 
145. Periods. 

Semper distinguishes six principal periods in the history, of 
the Doric style, which are chronologicaily arranged and include: - 

a. The Protodoric. > 5 

bd. Ibe earliest lax Archaic. (7 th century B.C). 

c. the second severe Archaic Doric. (6 th century, Era of the 

Tyrants)... 

d. The third developed Doric. (5 th century.) 

The Attic Doric. (5 th century, Era of Pericles). 

f. The late Doric. (4 th century and later, Period of iflex- 

ander to Hadrian). 

This subdivision has already peen adopted in numerous places 
and will be followed bere, except that instead of “Protodoric”, 
we will use Early Doric, although it cannot be denied that with 
this, one may frequently fall into insoluble historical cont- 
radictions of many kinds. 

1). fhe Early Doric Style. 
146. Gharacteristics. 

There can be no doubt that -in the course of the 7 th century, 
from which the veil has not yei been completely tifted, colun- 
nar construction had abready assumed an artistic form, that 
the echinus capital, this simplest transitionai form for re- 
ceiving the load, that the triply divided entablature -had al- 
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215 
already been fixed befcre the Doric period, and also that their 
ornaments had already beer elaborated to a certain degree. 

This style of erchitecture bad indeed not then assumed a fix- 
ed form; definite rules of proportion :were scarcely in use; for- 
eign elements were still mingled with these, which later sepa- 
rated themselves as especially Doric; and it remained until the 
next period to perform the necessery sifting and refining by 
passing through transitional <teps of many kinds. 

Here age especially to be placed those monuments belonging to 
wooden architecture or to that of mixed wood and stone, “in 
which, for example, the foundations, supstructure and steps 
were of ashlars, the malls of the celle were of unburnt bricks, 
the antae were of wood or even of stone, the entablature (frieze, 
architrave and cornice) were still éntirely constructed of wood, 
retaining characteristic ornamentation, later transferred to 

2p /stene construction: the roof was treated as a segmental arched 
terrace-roof of clay and straw, or was even a roof with rafters. 
fhe imported idga of the Egyptian stone column influenced the 
form of the column: the characteristic form of the capital was 
decided by the corresponding attempts at the bions’ Gate and 
the Treasury of ‘Atreus at Mycenae, and on Cypriote buildings. 
Motives for the oldest forms of capitals are further given by 


the vase paintings, which freovently exhibit the architecture 
of an earlier time, than that of the ceramic objects on which 
these are represented, as well as the stele caps found in the 
so-called Fersian ruins on the Acropclis of Athens. 

No assured beginning points for the art forms of these buil- 
dings now remain; we can only conjecture them from the works 
of the later architecture in stone. We must assume that the : 
-resulas and drops of the architrave, that the triglyph-frieze 
and the cornice with ‘its mutules and adropsearlier had a defin- | 
ite purpose, or resulted from a structural form. 

‘147. Wonuments. 

Only the following monuments are therefore to be considered 
here: the Fountain-Sanctuary in Gadacchio, the Temple in Assos, 
with its very archaic scoulptures on the architrave and on the 
metopes, with the absence of any characteristic decorative men- 
pers, and the Heraion in Olympia. 
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1. The ancient Fountain-Sanctuary at Cadacchio on Corfu is 
preserved for usin abundant fragments (at the discovery of 
which vere found bricks iwith ancient inscriptions, scarabei, 
etc.), with 6 columns in front and originally 12 along the 
sides. A portion of the cella walls, now scarcely 3.28 ft. 
high, and shafts of 13 columns were found. The columns are 
proportionally slender, are surrounded by 20 extremely shallow 
flutes, are moderately diminished with straight sides, and 
have intervals wide in proportion to the diameters, while the 
distance from centhe of columns is only 7.48 ft., and but 6.89 
ft. next the angle column. 

The entablature exhibits foreign members; the frieze is with- 
out trisglyphs and the pediment is high! the decoration of the 
different architectural members is in: relief. A single capital 
bas a circle of leaves at its junction with the isnaaft anda 
strongly swelled echinus. Tne entire facads in outline gives 
an impression of breadth and heaviness. 

Note 178. See Cockereitl, Hinnard, Ponaidson, Jenkins, and 
Ratiton. Antiq. of Athens. German edit. Lief. Iii, ple. 4-8, 
Letpztg and Darmstadt. \(Enga Edit. in Arch. Library). 

2. The Temple in Assos on the Aeolic coast possessesa & pro- 
nounced archaic character, and according to the statements of 
fexier, it has an increased arrangement of stens on the facade 
and 6 *% 13 columns: these are 7.17 and 7.97 ft. betweenseent— 
res, are 15.42 ft. high, and are surrounded by 16 fiutes. fhe 
capital is like that at Gadacchio. The architrave is decorated 
py a continuous series of figures, whose character indicates a 
high antiavity and exhipits in treaiment an alliance with the 
sculptures of Etruscan tomps.(Gorneto). The regulas are with- 
out drops, the triglyphs are low, the metopes are ornamented 
by similar archaic figure reliefs, like those on the architrave; 
the mutules of the cornice are likewise without drops; holes 
in the cornice are filled with cast lead and indicate a cyma 
of metal or of terra cotta. fhe material used consists ofa 
volcanic stone, trachyte, of a dark color, which was indeed 
coated with stscco. The American excavations in Assos in 1881 
substantiate the statements of Texier, particularly in regard 
to the number of columns, and approximately so, as to their 
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height (15.42 instead of 15.68 ft.); but the existence of an 
entasis is denied. It is proved that the columns of the prona- 
os had 18 flutes, and those of. the portico 16. Moreover, no 
column was then found in its place, nor were the ashlars of 
the cella; even the upper steps on the east and west sides are 
wanting. 

In opposition to Texier’s plan, the temple is now :srepresent- 
ed as a plain antae-temple with a peripteral cclonnade (allied 
to the middie city Temple in Selinus),and measuring on the up- 
per step 46.02 ft. wide and 99.48 ft. long. The blocks eof ths 
lower step still retain the setting bosses, the cornice blocks 
have U-shaped grcoves for the hoisting rope, as well as iron 
cramp bonds: the drums cf the columns and the abutting surfa- 
ees of the ashlars have closely dressed edges. Both the plain 
and the soulptured metopes were slipped into grooves in the 
triglyphs. The roof tiles were burnt terra cotta. The recently 

Jogdiscovered sculptures of the architrave are now deposited in 
the Museum at Gonstantinople. The early date formerly assigned 
to the temple (7 th century B.C.) is now reduced by Clarke and 
ii is referred, }o 479 B.C., an assumption in which J can by no 
means concur. 

‘ote 174. See Clarke, J. Tf. Report on the Investigattons at 
Assos. 1881 et seq. Boston. 1882. F, 416, \pl. 8. Ai so>— Adier, 
F, Bie “Auagrabungen in Assos. Gent. d. Bauw. 1588, p.67, 

3. The Heraion in Olympia lays claim to a high antiquity, 
was erected by the inhabitants of Scillus in about the eighth 
year of the rule of Oxylos over Elis, and it is indeed the old- 
est remaining house of a deity ‘in Greece, thovgh only preserved 
in a few ruins rising above the soil. 

The original building was founded about 1000 B. GC. and must 
have suffered various works of restoration in the course of 
time, as may be concluded from the wooden columns in the opis- 
thodome, mentioned by Pausanias, and the finds during the dis- 
covery of the remains of the temple. The temple was peripteral, 
with 6 x 16 columns, which rose from a stylobate of two steps; 
the cella was divided by internal rows of columns (only the 
marks of the location of these being found), and it was furn- 
ished with pronaos and posticum-in-antis; its dimensions are 
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61.50 by 164.03 ft. Fhe diameters of the columns ciffer not 
less than 11 3/8 inches (3.28 to 4.23 ft.). the capitals exbib- 
it all possible kinds of cymas; the shafts of the columns .Bave 
20 flutes, though a single one makes an ekception with 16. The 
intervals between the axes exhibit strong differences, their 
average value being taken at 10.73 ft. The columns of unequal 
diameters stand on three sides tangent to the upper step, waile 
on the fourth or north side, their centres lie in a straight 
kine. As seldom occurs, the cella columns lie on the same trans- 
verse axis with the portico columns. The antae consist of sepa- 
rate projecting wooden pieces. 

fhe striking thickness ef the wails is also to be mentioned, 
whose lower courses were of ashlars and the upper were of sun- 
G@ried pricks, as well as the smell width cf the middle aisle 
(12.47 ft.), which exceeds the external intercolumniations by 
only about 4 inches, thus not even attaining the width of a com- 
mon living room. The architrave and frieze were not found and 
may ‘indeed have been of wood. 

Under the eastern portico is only a sill instead of a founda- 
tion: towards the west, the foundation walls increase in depth 
to 8.53 ft. and -in width to 12.074 ft. The site of the building 
is on the northeast on sand as hard as stone, and is on soft 
river sand on the west and southwest. The western and southwes— 
tern portions of the temple have settled considerably, a circun- 
stance which must indeed be ascribed to the varied character of 
the site and the varying depths of the foundations. 

The building material consists of a yellow limestone; a few 
columns were of a coarse shell-conglomerate; the stane masonry 
was covered with stucco, and the roof was covered with terra 
cotta tiles. The external appearance of the ruins recalls those 
of Sicilian temples. 

2). bax Archaic Style. 
148. Gharacteristics. 

fhe first epoch of the style of the historic period exhibits 
in its works a high crepidoma with a flight:cf steps in front, 
and a certain endeavor after colossalness in the building makes 
itself felt. The temple is divided in its depth into three dist- 
inct a partments, the pronaos of nearly sauare plan, the elonga- 
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elongated cella, and the short opisthodome apartment with ‘its 
somewhat raised floor, which received the statue of the deity. 

The columns are strongly diwinished, have an eniasis, and are 
generally covered by 20 flutes; a single incision at the neck 
is customary, though the triple incision is already known. The 
capital is low, but preajects strongly: a deep hboliow at the neck; 
ing forms the transition to the shaft of the column from it; the 
plinth (abacus 7) is of massive form. 

fhe front surface of the architrave ties in a vertical plane 
tangent to the upper circumference of the column, the architrave 
is higher than the frieze, and the entablature is on the whole 
heavy. The triglyphs are broad and low, the upper ends of the 
srooves are sometimes curved (pointed or ogee), sometimes treat- 
ed with a weak or softened outline like a volute. The metopes © 
have a head band and crnaments in relief, the latter often en- 


fossirely or in part of marble. Lhe geison is massive; the mutules 


over the metopes are only half as large as those over the tri- 
glyphs, and but 9 drops are suspended from them. 

The cyma is generally high, freauently being merely a verti- 
cal band of terra cotta decorated by lions’ heads. The pediment 
is still bigh; the ceilins of the portico commences at the upper 
edse of the frieze. the triglyphs are repeated across the’ énd 
walls of the cella. 

In the polychromatic lolorins, besides the full colors of blue, 
yellow and red, there also occur sreen, black, and white, with 
yellowish and brownish to blackish tones on the terra cotta (ti- 
les, antaefixea and cymas). 

149, Monuments. 

1. The Temple (D of Hittorf) in Selinus (Selinus founded in 
628 from Megara Hyblea and forever destroyed by Hannibal Gisgon — 
in 409) is a peripteral temple with 6 x 13 columns, those of the 
portico being strongly diminished and having 20 flutes, while 
those of the pronaos are smaller and have 16. The cella is d@ivi- 
ded into three parts, and-it ‘is without antae, but on the con- 
trary, it has three-auarter columns attached to the projecting 
side walls of the pronaor; the opisthodeme is very deep. The cap- 
ital is low and projects strongly, has a deep hollow, 4 annulets 
and a single incision at the necking. The architrave is a little 
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higher than the frieze; the middle blocks are 14.697 ft. long, 
the triglyphs are heavy and the metopes are narrow and without 
sculptures. The frieze of the cella is lower than that on the 
exterior. The drops on the regulas cf the architrave hang free; 
half mutules only are above the metopes on the heavy and but 
slightly projecting geison. The triglyph-frieze also extends a- 
longs the end walls of the cella. The temple stands on this side 
of Selinus on a plateau elevated 154.19 ft. above the level cf 
the sea: its materials were obtained from the limestone quarry 
in the vicinity. 

2. The second oldest Temple (0 of Hittorf) in Selinus is a 
peripteral buildings with 6 x 17 columns, and with another -row 
of columns interposed before the pronaos, and it stands on a 
substructure of 4 steps, which is changed into a flight of 9 sz 
steps at the entrance facade. The cella-is without antae and 
is divided into three parts, a pronaos of small depth, an elcn- 
sated central apartment, and a short opisthodomes The columns 
are not all of equal diameter (6.381 to 5.810 ft.) and are not 
equally <paced; the larger ones are set on the ends. The shafts 
of the columns are monolithic and have 16 flutes: the capital 
projects strongly, is decorated by a hollow cf no great depth, 
with 4 annulets and 3 incisions ait the necking. 

fhe upper member of the architrave is peculiar, being a round 
between two Leaf-mouldings, with regules from which drops hang 
free. The frieze is lower than the architrave, whose largest 
blocks measure 14.908 ft. in length’ the triglyphs are broad, 
their grooves ending in ogee arches, the fillets have borders 
end their surfaces are curved forward at top, the surfaces of 
the metoves are deeply recessed within borders and are decora- 
ted by high reliefs ‘in marble. The cornice is stumpy and mas- 
sive: balf mutule biccks only are above the metopes, their 
drops treated as tolerably long cylindrical pegs. 

‘the limestone was covered with stucco; the remains of color 
still exist on tke ruins in many places. Here likewise belong 
the painted terra cottas and:rain spouts. The building was ov- 
erthrown by an earthquake. | 

3. The Temple of tke Lycien Apollo, called Chiesa di Sansone, 
at Metapontom. A hexastyle peripteral building located on a lev- 
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level plain, it has been entirely uncovered during ‘recent years. 
The forndations were constructed of tufa blocks (measuring 2.10 
x 83.08 x 1.28 ft.) without mortar, cerefully bedded in the seil. 
The stereobate must -have consisted of 5 courses, as deduced 
from a still existing fragment of wall. No vestige of the steps 
or of the floor yet remains. fhe temple measured 135.87 x 73.8 
ft. and 127.92 x,65.6 ft. an the upper step of the stylobate; 
on this 6 columns stood at each end and 12 on each side, which 
bad a beight of 18.37 ft. with a lower diameter of 4.46 ft. Be= 
sides 40 shafts of columns, 18 capitals were found, which meas- 
ure 636 ft. across the’abacus and have a daameter of 3.44 ft. 
at the necking member. Two rectangular bands border the echin- 
us, from whichaa deeply undercut hollow extends to the shaft, 
uhich wag decorated by 20 flutes. 


Two fragments of the entablature were found, which ere aecep- 
ted as remains of triglyphs and are represented in Fig. 89, p. 
117. Besides the remains of two lions’ heads of Parian marbie, 
which formeriy ornamented the gutters of the roof, many terra 
cottas were found, such as antefixas, egs-and-dart mouldings, 
and lions’ heads,-- six different kinds of the latter! To this 
temple likewise belonged the, colored terra cotta boxes shown 
in Fig. 98 {(p.. 130). bacana. remarks on this:-- “e nel quale 
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‘recotte si sospendevano ail cornice del templo. 


si trova un cbhiodo di bronzo assai ben conservato, della lun- 
ghezgza di centimetri 14, che dimostra il modo con cui le ter- 
” A dedicatory 
inseription was found on the temple in the following words; - 
“Apollonos Lych.eimi, Theageos Kod th(ema). The temple was 
probably thrown down in ruins by an earthquake. 

Hote 175. Topog. e Storia dt Hetaponto. Haples. 1891. p. 445, 
ple. ¥V, VI. -- For foundations, see same work, pi. Il; for the 
form of the capital, pl. IFI and pp. 70 - 81; also Sante Simone. 
Studi sugli avanzi di Hetaponto. Bari. 1875. 

4, he Tavola dei Palladini or the Tempio delle Colonne Pal- 
ladini in Metapontum. A peripteral structure of 6 x 20 columns 
standing in the vicinity of the preceding building, of uhich 
10 +5 = 15 columns with the corresponding architrave are pres- 
erved. The celle was composed of two rooms of unequal size, the 
front one measvring 37.0 x 20.66 ft. and the rear one being 
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12.73 x 20.66 ft. The columns were constructed with 4, 5, 6 or 3 
7 drums, bad 2 lower diameter of 3.61 ft. and stood 9.51 -- 9.54 a 
-- 9.64 ys between centres. The strongly diminished shafts were : 
decorated py 20 flutes, and on their external surfaces were ma- 
ny remains of the anéient stucco coating. Two drawings of the 
have been published, one by the Duc de bLuynes (1928), the other 
py Sante Simone (1875), but they donot agree, and indeed nei- 
ther is sufficiently accurate. Since the capitals were also coat- 
ed with stucco, the form cut on the stone gives merely approxi- 
mate information concerning the completed form of the capital. 

Fote 176. ~See Lacava. Pies. Ik and &. 

The northeast angle of the stylobate was fiund and it is com- 


n 


posed of 6 courses, constructed of porous limestone ashlars, av- 
eraging 1.31 * 83.61 x 2.46 ft. At this temple were likewise 
found painted terra cottas, lions’ heads, water-spouts, etc., 
cimilar to those of the Temple of the Lycian Apollo; hence both 
were coated iwith stucco, painted and ornamented with colored 
terra cottas. 

5. The Temple of Demeter at Paestum (Posidonia, founded from 
Sybaris in 700 B. ©., or in 600 B. C., according to other ac~ 
counts; came under Roman rule in 273, and it was already under 
‘Augustus brought into bad repute and depopulated by the unheal- 
thy air) is a peripteral structure of 6 x 13-eclumns on a sub- 
structure of 3 steps, which does not extend entirely around the 
building. The cella is divided into three parts in accordance 
with ancient custom, and it has its pronaos in the form of a 
tetraprostyle and 4 columns in depth, whose floor is raised ‘in 
front by one step and in the middle by two other and wider ones, 
its columns have bases, to which correspond short portions of 
the cella walls with antae. A separate shrine for the statue 
of the deity was constructed against the rear wall of the cel- 
la: a doorway leads from the opisthodome to the portico. Lhe 
columns stand vertically, ere strongly curved in ovtline, sack- 
Like, with 24 flutes on their external surfaces. fhe echinus 
projects strongly, is decorated next the shaft by a small round 
instead of py annulets; the hollow has recurved leaves; the 
flutes end at top in curved form. The architrave, whose frent 
surface coincides with a tangent to the upper circumference of 
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-of the column, “is almost of the same cbeight as the frieze; the 
taenia and the regulas and drops are replaced by a specially 
designed cornice member, on which vestiges of leaves may still 
be recognized. The frieze consists of long slabs-in uhich groo- ’ 
ves are out to receive the triglyphs; the latter are now want- 
ing, having indeed fallen off, since the necessary support was 
withdrawn from them by tke fall of the upper portions of the 
cornice. The triglyphs were nerrow, the metopes without -rebief 
ornament, but with a .head band (whose existence is by some de- 
nied in an-incomprehensibie way); in height, the cornice can- 
sists of two massive slabs, one above the other, and whose ori- 
ginal form can no longer be recognized. After a comparison on 
the spot, I have no ground for accepting the existing publica: 
tions as especially reliable, and must therefore disclaim any 
representation of the detail forms, which are no longer to be 
made out, as well as the assumption that half metopes were pia- 
ced at the angles, which can no longer be determined, and whose 
former existence if may doubt. The sack-like, strongly curved 
columns with their greatly orcejecting decorated capitals, tbe 
heavy entablature (which goes into the height of the columns 
21/2 times), the high pediment, the heavy and even unrefined 
detail forms, permeated by foreign elements, the possible pro- 
jection of the triglyphs in front of the surface of the archi- 
trave, which recalls the ancient rock-cut monuments of bycia, 
permit the structure to appear as very ancient. (See Fig. 90, 
p. 118 and Fig. 185). 

Reddish yellow tufaceous limestone, quarried in the vicinity, 
was enployed for the ovilding. 

6. The so-called Basilica in Paestum, unique icf its kind in 
plan, is a peripteral structure of 9 x 18 columns and exhibits 
forms allied to those of the Temple of Demeter; strongly dimin- 
ished antae with peculiar strongly curved capitals form the 
ends of the side walls of the cella, whose adjacent parts still | 
remain: the sack-like columns, which are bere still more strang- : 
ly diminished, ike strangly projecting capital with a small | 
round ‘instead of the annulets, the hollow decorated by leaves, 

05 are also found here as well as there. In hike manner, a crown- 
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crowning member lies above the architrave, cut as a separate 
course, its form no longer to be determined, and above it are 
some plain portions of the frieze. 

‘A row of columns extends along the middle of the wide cella, 
“perhaps to support the roof,,instead of the two rows of oth- 
er temples”, according to Semper. 

Pausanias says of the Korkyrean Hall in Elis, that it was 
divided along in the middle by a wall, which supported the 
ridge; the columns placed along the central axis at Paestum 
may therefore have had the same purpose. 

7. ne Gapital of the Memorial Golumn od Xenvares, the Cap- 
teal in the Anakten House in Tyrins, and Fragmenis of archit- 
ectural members in the Persian Ruins at Athens. 

3). Severe Archaic Doric Style. 
150. Gharacteristics. 

‘In the severe archaic style, the cella of the temple was -re- 
tained ‘in accordance with the ancient custom; on the other 
hand, the columns becom straight and more slender with greater 
diminution, while the capitals again exhibit the flat and wide- 
ly projecting echinus with a hollow below the ennulets, in w 
which the edges of the flutes of the shaft terminate. The arch- 
itrave still generally remains higher than the frieze, and the 
triglyphs become narrower, the geison has Similar mutules with 
18 drops above them as well as over the metopes. The pediment 
Loses something in height; the porous or coarse limestone is 
still always retained as a building material, but it is cover- 
ed by stucco and paintings. The colossal Ionic-Asiatic arehit- 
ectural undertekings of this period also aroused the Doric ra- 
ces to similar works, thus explaining phenominal structures, 
such as the gigantic Temple of Zeus at Selinus and the heavy 
femple of Artemis at Syracuse. 

151. Monuments. 

1. The Temple 5S of Hittorf) in Selinus, placed on the plat- 
eav above tke river, on a substructure of 4 steps, being a per- 
ipteral structure of 6 x 14 columns with an interposed cclionn- 
ade in front, whichis placed sc near the cella wall, that tke 
outwardly opening leaves of the doors scarcely had the space 
reavisite for opening. The cella is divided into three parts, 
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with a disproportionately long central apartment. (almost 1 to 4, 

the ancient Heraion at Olympia being 1 to 3.5, or 1 to 7-in the 

central aisle) and without antae. fhe columns are slender, strang- 

ly diminished, with 20 flutes, and have capitals with a strongty 

projecting echanus, 4 annulets and a weak nollow, in whica the 

flutes terminate. The longest blocks of the architrave measure 

15.157 ft.: the drops of the regulas hang free? the metopes are 

decorated by figures which exhibit Asiatic fashions of hair and 

peards and forms of features, as well as symmetrical garments 

with abundant folds: the entire entablature goes into the height 
2o6of the column 2 1/4 times. The cobumns of the inner colonnade 

have 16 flutes, which are separated from each other by fillets, 

Like the Ionic. Vestiges of painting are preserved. 

2. The great Temple of Zeus at Selinus was one of the largest 
in antiquity. Its Length was greater than that of the mighty 
femple of Zeus at Akragas, and it appears to have been only ex- 
ceeded by that of the Pemple of Artemis at Ephesus. A pseudo- 
dipteral structure rose on a substructure of 4 steps, having 8 
x 17 columns, which had a strong diminution but no entasis, and 
were composed of great blocks and .bad 20 flutes. In the interior 
cof the building were columns and capitals smaller than thore found 
on the exterior; a subdivision of the cella into three aisles by 
two rows cf columns, or a great uncovered court surrornded by col-— 
umns, is therefcre assumed. According to the vestiges of the ma- 
sonry, the statue of the deity may have stood in a shrine at the 
rear of the cella or in tre adjoinins courtyard. 

fte temple was never completed: only two of the columns were 
entirely fluted; on cthers preparation is made for 20 shallow 
flutes’ the remainder are still entirely plain. At the destruc 
tion of the city by the Garthaginians (409 B.C.), the temple 
was therefore not completed. The building material was furnisa- 
ed by the limestone quarry of the modern Campobello; drums of 
columns 7.874 ft. in diameter and 9,843 ft. high, ‘intended for 
the temple and ready for transportation, still lie in the quer- 
ry; at that epoch, they must bave been taken over an undulating 
country and then across the river Selinus to the city. 

3. The Clympeion in Syracuse. ‘Its site in the corn fields 
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on the Low bills still shows two monolithic Doric ¢elumns of 
tufa, whose surface is occupied by 16 flutes. The upper ends of 
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the shafts as well as the capitals are wanting, so that the 
ratio of diameter to height can no longer be accurately det- 
ermined; yet it may be assumed at 1 to 4 1/4, the total height 
of tke columns being about 26.24 ft. 

Scarcely anything :cf the stylebate and stens iscnow preser- 
ved. It is of éreat-interest, that painted terra cottas (now 
in the Museum at Syracuse) have recently been found near the 
columns, which bear the same character as these of Selinus, 

Clympia, and Athens, and which were indeed once used in like 
manner as in Metapontum, to decorate the roof cornice or to 
cover beams. 277 

‘In the work named below, the copper nails are not given, 
which were found later and eccurately fit the holes in the ter- 
terra cottas, but the use cf terra cotta cases beside each o 
other on wood and sigue is assumed. The authors state in re- 
gard to the latter; “we have put in place the fragment of 
terra cotta... . which was applied as a facing for stone teo 
coarse tc be sculptured”, . an explanation, that as an archi- 
tect ‘I can only adopt. ; 

Note 177. Duc de Luynes @ F. J. Debacq. Hetaponte. Faris. 
TBIGS FUE, Big 8. 

#ote 178. Page 49 of the same work. 

The coarse shelly limestone is full of holes and permits or- 
namentation only on a stucco coating, or more permanently on a 
terra cotta covering. The material employed for the Treasury 
of Gelo-in Olympia indeed led to similar methods, and the metal 
nails ‘in the limestone cornice there showe the mode cf fixing | 
to tke stone, uhile the copper nails of Metapontum represent 
that to wood. Both propositions of Duc de Lyynes and Debaca 
have been finally shown by the excavations and finds to be acc 
ceptable and correct. 

fhe high antiquity of the Olympeion was first proved by tke 
fact, that the lists of citizens were preserved there, and fur- 
ther by the circumstance, that the columns are monolithic, and 
it would not be going too far to date its founding back to the 
end of the 7 th century, since moreover the temple was ornamen- 
ted at great cosé even gh, the beginnings of the 5 th century. 
(Hippocrates of Gela). 
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Hote 179. See Gavallari-Holm, pp. 28, 84, 85, 96, 284. 

4, The Artemesion in Syracuse. | “a 

At this time there remains in place only the stereobate of : 

the pronaos with the remains and vestiges cof 19 columns and 
the lower ashlars of two antae. The temple stood upon a sub-~ 
structure of 4 steps, ‘its elongated cella similar to that of 
Temple © of Selinus, being hexastyle' and peripteral, the inn- 
er structure (pteroma) comprising the cella with 2 cobumns-in- 
antis and an intermediate portico of 4 cclumns (Fig.136). ‘A 
flight of 22esteps 10.96 ft. long leads up to the middle of 
the pediment end of the temple. The sides nave 17columns, and 
not 16 as formerly supposed, monolitric with the architrave 
resting on them, which is 5.48 ft. thick and entirely plain. 
To this evidently belongs a dressed stone, .80 ft. wide and hav- 
ing 3 parallel channels of triangular section on its face, which 
extended above it as a taenia, as at the oldest Temple in Sel- 
inus. No vestige of resulas and drops have yet been found, nor 
of the frieze and cornice. 

Abr According to the character of its style and its peculiarities, 
the temple at least belongs to the epoch of the coldest temples 
in Selinus and in Gorinth, with which it has in common the pria- 
itive héay x preper tions of columns, with other things. Oavail 
ari-Holm holds the sanctuary te be one of the oldest in Syra- : 
cuse, which may belong to the 7 th, if not-to tke 8 th century. 
On the eastern upoer step at the facade and beneath the two 
southernmost intercolumniations was found an ancient Greek in- 
scription, which has been repeatedly published and different- 
ly explained. The character of the letters indicate tne 6 th 
century’ yet its meaning relates to Apollo, consecrated gifts 
to whom were placed in the per ties of his sister’s temple, dut 
not to the temple itself. 

Hote 188. See the last work, pp. 78, 80, 284, 289, Figs. 136 
and 187 give the ground plan and élevattion of the temple, “this 
specimen of the most exaggerated Doric heaviness and energy”. 

The intercolumniations vary in Size, differing on the facade 
and again varying from these on the long sides. Ihe columns are 
thus, and esvecially on the sides, set so closely that their 
lower diameters are greater than the space between two columns. 
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This diversity in the distances between axes produces a lack 
of uniformity in the divisions of the trigiyph frieze. Two sel- 
utions were possible on the longer sides? either on the assump- 
tion of uniform widtks of triglyphs for tre entire building, 
there was only a single elongated metope between two columns, 
or if we désire to retain the otherwise normal division of the 
frieze, then must the widths of the triglyphs on the long sides 
have materially differed from those on the ends. 

On this indeed most ancient Boric stone temple, which yet be- 
longs to tke creations directly succeeding wooden architecture 
or mixed construction, there certainly appears the influence 
of Esyptian art, and especially the acceptance of the proport- 
Tons and spacing.of Esyptian stone columns #n erecian architec- 
ture. It is wokthy of note, that here as well as at the ancient 
Fountein-Sanctuary in Gadacchio, at the Temples in Corinth and 
Assos, the regulas and drops beneath the taenia are wanting. 
Has this structural and decorative motive, assuredly borrowed 
from the ancient wooden construction, been intentionally neg- 
lected on account of the heaviness of the first stone monuments 
and only resumed later? But the ancient Treasury of Gelo in 
Olympia, that small stone structure, ekhibits the regulas and 
mutules without drops!. 

5. ihe Temple in Gorgath. 

Its facade was hexastyle: according te the reports of Dérp- 
feld’s excavations, tke number cf echumns along the side has 
been fixed at 15: it was then a peripteral structure with 6 * 
15 cclumns, and had two separate cellas, each with its own per- 
tico-in-antis, and it therefore was a double temple. The diam- 


J 
8 — 


eters of the columns on the facade were sreater than of those 
along the sides, being 5.64 and 5.35 ft.; the distances between 
axes differed accordingly. Fragments of red stucco pelonging 
t0 the wall or floor of the cella were found in the excavations. 
Hote 188. See Mitt. d. Kais. Deutsch. ‘Arch. Inst. Athen, Abth. 
‘Athens. -1886 - 7. -pp.297 to 808. 
4~oe The columns are monolithic, witPout entasis, have only a skight 
°F diminution and 20 flutes: they belong to the heaviest of all Gre- 
cian monuments. The capital projects widely, has a shallow aba- 
cus and 3 annulets without ea hollow. the flutes intersect at the 
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lowest annulet in form:cf a flat ourve. The necking is marked 
by 3 incisions very clese to the echinus, the lower one -indi- 
cating the Bed-joint between the capital and shaft of the colz 
umn. Cf the entire temple, there now remains only 7 closely 
set upright cobrmns, one of which is without a capital, five 
being spanned by partly ruined architrave, half of which has 
already fallen. The average length of the blocks is 12.53 ft.; 
the front surface cf the architrave is set back from the line 
of the upper circumference of the column. The material (lLime- 
stone) is quite worn away on the upper surface and is covered 
by cavities; no sharp edges longer remain, and no profile forms 
can pow be accurately determined. As some places still show, 
tre surfaces were covered with stucco. 

6. Here should also be placed the ancient Temple in Taren- 
tum discovered oy Viola. 

4), fhe Developed Doric Style. 
152. GQharacteristics. 

The works of the developed Doric style reject nearly all the 
imperfections and foreign elements in the architectural men- 
bers, with which the monuments of the preceding periods were 
still burdened. A common base in the form of steps unites all 
the columns: the capital now consists only of the abacus, the 
echinus, and of 3 or 4 sharply cut and delicate bands, the an- 
nulets. the necking is limited by 2 or 3 incisions. The more 
oowerfully developed echinus shows itself, according to Semper, 
“jn that noble elasticity and masculine muscularity, which no- 
where appears more beautifully, than in the temples at the end 
of this period, which already began to pass into use in the 
famous Attic Doric monuments”. Besides tre echinus, there also 


occurs on the monuments of the developed style the series of .re- 


curved leaves, and indéed as the crowning member of the geison, 
beneath the abacus of the antae-capital, with the purpose of 
crowning or terminating the parts of the internal structure, 
the entablature and the upper member of the cella wall. As a 
new addition should be mentioned the antae, which are attached 
to the walls of the cella, reshlting from tke endeavor to pro- 
duce a more intimate union of the external colonnade with the 
cella, isolated in the ancieot monuments. 
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153. Lhe Monuments. 

1. The so-called Pemple of Hercules in Akragas, built soon 
after the founding of the city(which occurred 582 B.C.), a 
peripteral structure of 6 ¥ 15 columns with an extended arrange- 
ment of steps on the eastern end. The cella is still long and 


‘is placed between a pronaos and an opisthodome, each with a col- 


onnade-in-antis: at the end of tke cella was a emall shrine for 
the statue of the deity; left and right of the entrance were 
stairs, which led to the attic. Fhe columns had 24 flutes and 
were guite strongly diminished, yet were almost without entasis, 
the echinus was hbigh and inclined less than 45°, but was still 
somewhat swelled in form, decorated beneath by 4 annulets, and 
with a single incision as a necking member. The face of the ar- 
chitrave coincides with a tangent to the upper circumference ‘cf 
the cobumn. Gn the whole, the entablature is still high and hea- 
vy, the grooves of the triglyphs end in recurved cushion forms; 
tine antae capitals are still of uncouth shape. The building ma- 
terial consists of yellowish porous limestone: the surfaces were 
covered by stucco. 

Z. The Temple of Poseidon in Paestum, a peripteral structere 
sf the middle of the 6 th century, with 6 x 14 columns on a sub- 
structure of 3 steps, with pronaos and opisthodome, colonnades-— 
in-antis and stairs at tne entrance; the cella divided into'3 
aisles by 42 rows of columns, the central aisle narrow and long 
(about 13.12 ft. wide). 

fhe columns have 24 flutes, are diminished quite strorgly with 
hardly any entasis and are inclined inward; the abacus of the 
capital projects widely, the echinus:is not high and has an elas- 
tic curve, and there are 4 annulets and 3 incisions at the neck- 
ing. The architrave-istin bétocks about 14.76 ft. long and bies 
in the same plane as the upper circumference of the columns; the | 
triglyphs are slender, somewhat curved forward at tke top, as on | 
the Temple (0) at Sekinus; the grooves end in oointed-arched 
form, without coves at the angles; tke metopes are without sculp- 
tured ornament, are broad and havé bead-bands of equal height 
with those of the triglyohs: the geison is of strong height and 
projecticn, and‘is decorated at top by a cove and a small bead 


‘instead of a cyma. The total height of the entablature goes into 
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the height of the columns 2 1/2 times. Besides the customary 
forms, the internal members exhibit the half rotund. The columns 
in , tbe ‘interior of the cella have 20 flutes on the lower order 
oud fonly 16 on the upper one. (Probably arranged in accordance 
with the absolute dimensions of the surfaces of the columns). 
The outward and-inward curvatures and cracks on the great hori- 
zontal architectural members are tc'be ascrived to defects in 
workmanship, easily to be reccgnized. The only temple -in the 
Grecian style of architecture in which the internal constract- 
ion is preserved for us in a form worthy of examination, it is 
also distinguished by sclid construction in ashlar masonry, 
beautifully joined together without mortar. The same limestone 
wae used here as in the Basilica and the Temple of Demeter, 
and ‘it therefore required a coating of stucco and color. The 
outer surfaces are not smoothly dressed in some places. there 
frequently occur but roughly dressed surfaces surrounded by 
drafts, so that the temple cannot be assumed to have been con- 
pleted in all its parts 

3. The so-called Temple of Zeus in Akragas, a colossal monu- 
ment of antiquity, was a pseudo-peripteral structure with 7px 
t4 columps*above a peculiarly treated substructure with 6 
rangement of piers in the celia and of severely treated archaic 
atlantes for supporting the hoof. The columns were moderately 
diminished and stumpy: 20 flutes were arranged for the complete 
column, and they were 1.80 ft. wide from edge to edge-on the 
lowest drum; the echinus was high and steep, enclosed by 4 annu- 
lets and without any ‘incision at the necking. The face of the 
architrave projects in front of the upper circumference of the 
column; the triglyohs and metopes are high and narrow, and the 
cornice is massive. The metcpes were without sculptures, but 
as describead by Diodorus, the tympanums were on the contrary 
most richly adcrned by them. The height of tke entablature 
goes into the height of the column about 2 1/2 times. From 
the mighty dimensions cf the temple, certain architectural mem- 
bers could no longer be made of single blocks; they were con- 
posed of several courses, though relatively still of great dim- 
ensions; thus for example, the architrave was 10.496 ft. high 
and was composed of 3 courses of stone placed one upon the 
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other, but the triglyph blocks of approximately equal :height 
were monokithic: the capitals, excepting the abacus, were made 
of two pieces of stone, each of which measured 536.8 cu. £t.5 
the abacus consisted of 3 slabs placed side by side, and the 
drums of the columns were composed of intermediate central 
plocks and adjacent iwedse-shaped pieces. A man could comfort- 
ably placevhimself within the flute of the column. 

The arrangement of the interior, the entrances, and the mode 
of lighting, can no longer be determined with certainty. 

The material employed is here again the light yellow fine- 
grained limestone, which was covered by stucco and painting. 

ts rich appointments in paintings, statues and votive gifts, 
were repeatedly mentioned by the ancients; Carthaginians and 
Siculkians, taken at Himera, were employed in the erection of 
the temple. The temple was completed ‘in all -its parts, yet 
the destruction of the city by the Garthasinians (406) hinder- 
ed its construction. ‘Its last portion remaining uprisht fell 
on December 9, 1401. the mighty heap of ruins, “the Palace of 
the Giants”, has since served as a source of supply of puild- 
ins stone; even in the past aime ith furnished the materials 
for the Mole of Girgenti. 

Many small members bere appear somewhat uncouth. But it is 
not just to judge the architectural members in the same way, 
in case of monuments executed in porous or shelly limestone and 
intended to be covered with stucco, asin case of marbie monu- 
ments, finished on the ashlars. It is nowhere stated, and cam in- 
deed be known in no case, that the stucco forms followed or Tre- 
peated the stone forms with absclute accuracy. The coating of 
stucco was intended to fill up the defects of the material, and 
many forms on the fragments, which appear uncouth te us, having 
lost their coatings of stucco, may have looked quite otherwise 
with it, - the artisans did not then proceed otherwise than is 
the custom today in a similar case, and which then as now sesults 
from the nature of the case. For the determination of the comple- 
ted profiles of these portions of the architecture, which have 
lost their covering of stucco, there is consequently no longer 
any absolutely certain starting point. 

4, The Temple cf Athbena-in Syracuse, located on the island of 
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Crtygia in the harbor, was a peripteral structure with 6 * 14 
(15 ?) columns. The suoddivision of the much elongated cella, 
Witn columns between antae at its ends, is no longer to be de- 
termined. The columns stand close together, are strongly din- 
inished, and are treated with Little entasis and have 420 flutes; 
the monoliths of the pronaos are higher than those of the out- 
L/2,e% colonnade. The echinus is higher than the abacus and has 4 
annulets beneath it, with 3 incisions on the necking; the anta 
capital is heavy. The entablature is no longer preserved in all 
its parts; the cornice is entirely wanting, and the triglyphs é 
are narrow; tke face of the architrave is brought forward of 
the upper circumference of the column. The transformation of 
the temple ‘into a Ghristian church preserved the known portions 
of it to us; ‘it was built of the light limestone of the Syra- 
cusan Latomia. According to Diodorus, the date of erection falls 
in the era of the ere Cet the Geomores and was therefore in the 
6 thocentury: B.C. 
Note 188. See Cavditiart-Holm. pp. 92, 289, 290. 


~~ 


5. ‘The Temple of Juno hacinia in Akrasgas is a peripteral 
building with 6 x 18 columns and is of moderate dimensions. 

The columns are slishtly diminished; the echinus of the capital 
is boldly and nobly profiled, and decorated beneath by 3 annu- 
lets: the neck band consists of 3 incisions. The angle of the 
architrave is brought forward; the cornice and the antae capi- 


és 
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tals are lacking. The material is a Yellowish porous limestone, 
now very much weatherworn, and formérly covered with stucco. 

Onl¥ 4 columns are wanting, and 16 still retain their capitals; 
the northers side still has its entire architrave and a few 
pieces of the frieze; otherwise, only a block of the architrave 
remains on the southern side. Fazell saw the temple while still 
complete. yet he complained of the shattered cobumns and the pro- 
Sressive dilapidation. The ruins received some repairs by Tor- 
remuzza in 1787. 

6. The Temple in Delphi (the fifth, according to Pausanias) 
built by Spintbarus of Gorinth under the direction of the Athen- 
ian Alkmaeonides, which they caused ‘in part to be constructed 
of marble, instead :cf the porous stone required, in order to in- 
fluence the oracle in their favor, was indeed a peripteral 
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structare with pronaos and opisthodcme. pavsanias at least mens 
tions the “maxims in the vestibtle” and a golden statue of A- 
pollo in the “innermost part” of the temple, to which only a 


! 
a 


few had access. The figure decoration in the tympanums was by 
the Athenian sculpturs Praxias and Androstnenes. Golden shields, 
dedicated for Marathon, and Galatian weapons, were suspended 

on the architraves. 

7. ‘The Ancient Parthenon was probably begun by Oimon and cem- 
pleted as to its superstructure, whose site must have been pro- 
vided only in connection with the fortifications of the south- 
ern edge of the Acropolis, by substructures and filling. The 
structure was narrower ard longer than the later building by 
Pericles. 

&, Here-is also to be placed the Temple of Zeus Olympios, “al- 
so begun by tke Pisistratides, only its substructure being then 
completed, and which was only continued by Antiochus 9” and con- 
pleted under Hadrian in the Corinthian order. The still visible 
portions of the stylobate are constructed of white marble. 

9, The so-called Temple of Goncordia in Akragas is a peript- 
eral structure with 6 x 13 columns, and is of medium size with 
columns arranged between antae, opisthodome and pronaos, with 
stone steps at the entrance and leading tc the roof, with a ped- 
ment wall and a peculiarly formed opening in this above the an. 
e. The columns are not greatly diminished, are with- 
ntasis, have an echinus of straight profile on the 
capital, eries of 4 annulets, but no incision at the necking; 
the antae capitals are of heavy form. The material for the temvle 
was furnished by the yellowish limestone already mentioned; its 
petter preservation is probably due to the circumstance, that it 
was once transformed ‘into a Ghristian church (in the 15 th cent- 
ury, San Giorgio della rape). For this purpose, the cella walls 
were unfortunately perforated by 12 large openings with round 
heads, and the intervals between the columns were walled up in 
order to thereby produce a 3-aisled interior. The entablature 
of the temple is rather heavy; the columns each consist of 5 
drums. it was restored in 1788 and now belongs with the best 
preserved monuments of antiquity (Fig. 143). 
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235 
‘O10. fhe so-called Temple of Gastor and Poliux in Akragas 
was a peripteral structure with 6 x 13 columns and a stylobate 
of 3 steps. The Sicilian Archaeological Commission caused the 
three columns of the northwest angle with the appertaining en- 
tablature and that portion of the pediment to be rebuilt with 
the ancient materials. The yellowish limestone was covered by 


stucco; lians’ heads, red and blue frets and painted palm lea- 
ves have preserved evidence of polychromy. 

11. The so-called Temvle of Geres and Proserpine in Akragas, 
“whose ruins were built into the Church of St. Elasius, was as 
small celle-in-antis;: cnly the substructure and a portion of the 
celle wall resting on 3 steps are still preserved; nothing now 
remains of the cornice and of the columns. 

12. The so-called Temple of Asclepiogs in ‘Akragas is still 
smaller than the preceding and nas a double antae temple on a 
stbstructure of 4 steps. Of this, there yet remains two cohumns 
and the antae of the northern angle of the cella wall up to a 
height of about 16.40 ft., with most of the ivalls of the cella 
and the southern antae. No portion of the capitals or of the 
cornice now exists. 

13. The somcalled Temple of Zeus Folieus in Akragas was puilt 
‘into the Church of St. Maria de Greci. The remains consist of 
steps on the Northern side, on which rise the stumps of 8 Doric 
columns, together with portions of the southern substructure’ and 
a few firasments of the entablature. The temple was really a per. 
‘ipteral structure with 6 columns ‘in front. 

14, The Temple at Egesta (Segeste) was a peripteral building 
with 6 x 14 columns, located on the brink of @ deep ravine thr- 
ough which flows the breck Pispisa, was never entirely completed, 
put so far as finished, is execated in noble proportions. Only 
a few foundation stones of the cella have been found; the cclumns 
are composed of an unusual number of drums (10 to 13), only rough- 

ly dressed and without flutes.still. The capital is bold and is 
decorated by 3 large annulets; the incisions at the necking are 
also lacking. The face of the architrave is set forward; the en- 
tablature and the height of tke pediment are finely proportioned. 
The material of which the temple is built is a limestone of the 
vicinity, which has by lapse’of time become a beautiful golden 
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brown, and which has well resisted the effects of exposure. 
Lhe ripe of erection is usually assumed prior to 409 B.0., be- 
fore ies’ Gartbaginian ‘invasion. yet an end to the architectu- 
ral activity of the Esestans. . 

Note 184, For the study of the arrangement of stone-cutiing 
and for the procadure of this work, no other Grecian temple 
affords such interesting material, ase that in Egesta. By a thors 
ough investigation with the necessary outlay of time and means, 
much 'vdluable knowledge must be obtained ‘kere. 

15. Of the Temple of Gela, only a single column yet remains. 

16. The Temple north of the City of Himera and near the sea 
is a Doric strrcture, ‘whose columns nearly coincide in magni- 
tude with those of tke Temples of Juno and of Goncordia. Beau- 
tiful fragments of it, among +#bich are lions’ heads, are now 
‘in the Muesum at Palermo. 

17, The Temple (A of Hittorfi) on the Acropolis of Selinus’ 
was a small peripteral structure with 6 x 14 columns on a sub- 
structure of 4 steps, with pronaos, cpisthodome, and a celia 
divided in two parts in length, and it probably belongs to the 
completely developed style. The diminution o£ the column is 
slight, with Little or even no entasis; 20 flutes surround the 
shaft: the echines oftthe capital is straight and steep, deco- 
rated by 3 annulets, and thh necking is indicated by 2 incis- 
ions..fbe lengths of tke architrave blocks run from 9.216 to 
10.89 ft. The proportions of the pbuilding are in general: simi- 
lar to Attic. A winding stairway, which was on the right of 
the entrance and in the first apartment of the cella, is stiil 
to be mentioned. Not a single shaft cf a column of this temple 
hes been entirely preserved; most of the stones cf the one Ly- 
ing nearest the sea have been carried cff. 

18, fhe Temple (R of Hittorf) in Selinus, the southernmost 
on the eastern plateau, was a peripteral structure with 6 * 15 
columns on a substructure of 4 steps, the lower steps of less 
height than tre upper ones, with a broad flight of steps exten- 
ding along 3 intercolumniations at one end, end likevise belengs 
te the completely developed style. The cella has the same plan 
as that of Temple'‘A; the first apartment of the cella is on a 
level considerably higher than that of the proneos, and the 
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second room ‘is again higher than the first. The wey hae: are 
slightly diminished, ere animated by 20 flutes, and’ consist 
of 7 drums each. The echinus of the capital is inclined at. 
almost less than 45°, is nearly a straight line in profile, 
and it has 4 annulets and a simple incision at the necking. 
On the other hand, the antae capital is still of :heavy fern. 
fhe architrave is again set back ofthe line cof, the upper cie- 
cumference of the column; tke blocks measure 14.596 to 15.449 
ft.. the height of the entablature goes 2 1/4 times into the 
height of the columns; the heisht of the pediment amounts to 
1/8 the base of the triangle. Vestiges of painting have been 
found in,many places, and there is still a fine white stucco 
on the drums of the columns. Serradifalco describes one of 
them as painted with horizontal bands of red, white and blue. 
The astragal of the capital was red, the head band of the arch- 


itrave was of the same color, and the triglyphs were blue; 


the draperies of the metope figures were colored; black and 
red frets on a yellow ground, and black and yellow decorations 
occur on the terra cottas. 

fhe remains of sculptures (5 metopes, discovered py the Eng- 
lish architects Harris and Angell and removed in 1831) were ar- 
ranged petween the trislyohs of the pronaos and opisthodome, 
and -recall the works of tke era of Phidias. The nude portions 
of the female figures, stch as beads, arms, hands and feet, 
are made of white marole, all the remainder beings of limestone 
from Memfirici. They are now placed in the Museum of Palermo 
peside the more ancient metopes from Selinus. Three cobumns of 
the temple still stand partially upright at tke southeast an- 
sie; all the remainder have fallen. 

19. Gf the Little so-called Temple cf Empedocies (B of Hit- 
torf) on the ‘Acropolis ef Selinus, only the foundations, the 
lower portions of the western rear wall and considerable rem- 
ains cf the side walls have been preserved to us; but nothing 


f the front end yet exists. According to the ruins discovered, 


Serradifalco explains the sanctuary as being a Doric antae tem- 
ple, while before him, Hittorf, on the basis of a portion of 
an Ionic capital found in the vicinity, restored tne temple as 


a prostyle structure with 4 Ionic colvmns before the cella, w 


with a Doric trislyoh-frieze above trem. The vestiges of color 
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on this temple gave for the antae and the entablature a pale 
yellow tone on the stucco coating; the banadfof the cornice, 
of the mutules, and of the architrave, were painted red, the 
mutules themselves, the triglyphs and the resgulas ‘were olue, 
while tke drops remained white (probably originally gilded); 
the grooves of the triglyohs were made a dark plue-plack. 

20. ‘The Temple of ‘Athena on the Island of Esina stood on 
a far visible high platform of rock, and ivas a peripteral 
structure of 6 x 12 colugns on a substructure of 3 steps. 

2/> Fhe temple structure consists of cella, pronaos, and opistho- 
dome, opening at the ends in colonnades between antae, the 
‘interior being divided in'3 aisles by 2 rows of columns, 5 in 
each. The cobumns are moderately diminished with a scarcely 
perceptible entasis and are surrounded oy 20 flutes. The capi- 
tal is still rather high and strongly projecting, decorated 
py 4 annulets, the necking indicated by 3 incisions. The flu- 
tes end in flat curves, their endings coinciding with the low- 
er edge of the lowest annulet. The face of the architrave ‘is 
brought forward in front of the upper circumference of the col- 
umn? the entablature goes 2 1/2 times into the height of the 
column: the latter is 4 1/2 times as high as the substructure 
of 3 steps. The height of the pediment (tympanum) is 2/15 its 
pase line; the wall :cf the tympanum is set back behind the face 
of the architrave. The angles of the pediment are decorated by 
griffins carved in marble, and the apex by a scroll crnament 
and’ two small figures of the same material. The famous pedin- 
ent figures (now in Munich) are likewise executed in white mar- 
ble, while tre entire architectural portions are constructed 
of porous Limestone, covered with stucco and decorated by pain- 
ting, numerots vestiges of which are still preserved. 

-Regulas are found on the architraves of the pronacs and of 
the colonneades of the cella, uhile to them corrsesponds. po er- 
rangement of triglyphs ‘in the frieze lying above trem. A- 
pove the upper colonoade cf the cella, the masonry appears to 
have been extended to the roof, and solid blocks of stone with 
arrangements for connection with the adjacent courses cf tiles 
were placed ‘instead of gutter tiles at the junction cf the wall 
and the surface of the roof. Gockerell explains these as deing 
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 BR9 
the enclosing blocks of a hypaethron, which the smallness cf 
the temple, aside from the previous statements in regard to 
this point, causes to appear wmnnecessary. The sun might alr- 
eady be aguite high and still cast its rays throvghout tke en- 
tire length of the temple (Pig. 144). The conditions for light- 
‘ins the interior were here very favorable, by means of the 
Ssreat doorway and the elevated site of the temple. Ihe columns 
were inclined towards the cella; 21 of them still stand, much 
worn on the upper surfaces, in many places neld together by 
iron bands, and parily still connected by erchitraves, while 
the frieze, geison, and the walls of the celia lie prostrate 
on the ground. The clamping together and tke provisiar for set- 
ting the dressed stones are of ‘interest. . 

Hote 185. Did no changes in the plans occur here during the 
progress of the :uork? 

21. ‘he Temple of Aphrodite (a Temple of Athene, according 
to Gockerell) at the harbor of Esina, of which only the shaft 
of a single column now exists, but wbich Cockerell published 
as then consisting of two complete cobumns with a block of the 


2/@avchitrave, was a bexastyle structure on a stylobate of 3 steps, 


and was also of larger dimensions than the one just described. 
Fhe columns are here decorated py 20 flutes and are somewhat 
slender, having a height of 5 5/6:lower diameters, while their 
capitals exhibit forms almost identical with those of the tem- 
ple discribed under 20, except that the abacus is scarce per- 
ceptibly larger tkan the echinus bordered by 4 annulets; the 
necking is indicated by 3 incisions of exactly identical form. 
22. The Temple of Zeus at Olympia, more ‘renowned for tke 

place of its lccation and for the very famous and most import- 
ant work of Greek rerlpture placed iwitrin its walis, the cbrys- 


elephantine statue by Phidias, than for its architectural beau- 


ty, was a peripteral structure with 5 x 13 columns, with front 
and rear vestibules-in-antis, built cf native tufaceous lime- 
stene or shell conglomerate by tke Elean Libon (only tke roof 
tiles consist of Pentelican marble). The diameters of the ccl- 
‘umns frequently differ about 2 inches, and mere strongly dim- 
‘dnished: the capital has a broad abacus and “a bigh, soft, yet 
nobly profiled echinus” witn 4 Attic annulets and 3 incisions 
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at the necking. The entablature was proportionally light; the 
length of the architrave' blocks varies from 15.81 to 17.023 
and 17.22 ft.; -in width it mas composed of three unequal blocks 
4.56, 1.67, and 2.33 ft.; and as usually the case, the outer 
blocks also here abst against each other at :right angles, the 
‘joint on the lons side extending throvgh, those behind it -in 
the opposite directicn. The firieze and architrave in the inter- 
‘ior of the peripteral colonnade lie in the same plane, a vac- 
ant space nas left between the trislyph-friegze and the contin- 
uous frieze. The antae capital was elegantly shaped, and cons- 
-isted of a cove and a peculiar ogee leaf movlding, almost’ ex- 
actly similar tc that at Ehigaleia. As in Phigaleia and on the 
temples ‘in Selinus, an-internal triglyph-frieze was carried a- 
bove the front and rear vestibules, and this was returned as 
in the temples mentioned. The cella walls are constructed of 
ashlars carefslly fastened together by iron cramps set in head, 
the lowest course being composed of blocks set on efige (as on 
the Parthenon, the Theseion, in Paestum, etc.), and the cella 
was internally divided into three aisles by two rows of col- 
umns, Which in part may have been separated from each other by 
metallic srilles, Boles for fixing which’ seem to appear on the 
lower Grums of the three western pairs of columns of the cen- 
tral aisle. 

fhe temple was most fully described by Fausanias among all 
Grecian monuments. He speaks of the gilded prize vases on the 
angles of the pediment, the gilded goddess of Victory on the 
apex of the gable, the rich figure sculptured: decorations of 
“the pediment and of the metopes on the end of the temple. He 
mentions’ Paeoniossof Mende and Alkamenos, the contemporary of 
¢hidias and nextt to bim the first of artists in sculpture, 
as sculptors of the pediment figures. He intimates that the 
beastiful statue of Nike found by the German expedition was the 
work of the same Paeonios. But in comparison with the statues 
of Nike and the figures by Phidias, the pediment statues are 
of such-inferior value, that they cannot have been the work of 
the same or of eoually famous contemporary artists. After the 
‘image of Zeus nad peen completed, it may have been decided to 
award to the sculptors mentioned the commission for the execu- 
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execution of the new pediment statues in place of the antiaqua- 
ted and but slightly artistic ones, mbhich was not carried out 
during the peginning calamities of the civil war, so that a 
connection arose petween the names of famous artists and the 
ungraceful pediment sculptures. again brought to lisht. Pausa- 
pias likewise mentions the pronze doors, the inner colonnades 
set in two tiers, one above the other, by which access to the 
statue of the god was made possible, the windin’/staircase even 
leading upon the roof, which must have been narrow, chose, and 
built of wood, the god being seated on a throne, bis head ador- 
ned by a garland of olive leaves, and with the Nike standing 
on his right hand, and also the walls were decorated by paint- 
ings py Panainos, the consecrated gifts and the great altar of 
sacrifice. The temple and its art works sank into ruins and 
disappeared beneath the alluvial soil: the French expedition 
under Blouet merely :recovered a portion of it, and the latest 
German expedition considerably increased the find, althovgh the 
parts of the bvilding were found to no longer rise more than 
4,92 ft. above tke original level of the earth beneath them. 
5). Whe ‘Attic Doric Style. 
154. Qhbaracteristics. 

fhe monuments of the Attic Boric style exhibit the highest 
perfection of form with delicately considered proportions and 
moderate dimensions. The columns are more slender than during 
the prededing pericd, are less diminished and swelled, have on- 
ly a slight entasis, scarcely perceptible to the eye, and they 
are surrounded by 20 flutes of elliptical section and with sharp 
edges. The echinus is steeply inclined and neerly straight, and 
the abacus projects but a few twenty-fifths of an inch beyond it 
its lower edge is bordered by 4 delicate annulets. the necking 
is generally indicated by a single incision. 

The entablature is in the most beautiful barmony with the col- 
umns which support it; the projections of the cornice are bold; 
the details are delicate and graceful, partly permeated by ‘lon- 
ic elements. Most of the buildings of this period are executed 
in white marble, on which the decorative painting was directiy 
applied. The technical skill is in them a perfected one, alth- 
ough slight irregularities and-imperfections also occur here, 
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as on all works of human hands. The jointing is excellent thr- 
oughout, now being almost ‘invisible, a circumstance to be ascri- 
bed to the hardening of the joints in the course of centuries, 
after .the disappearance of the protecting coating of color and 
the corrosion cf the external surface of the crystalline lLime- 
stone. 

The dressed blocks of stone are generally fastened together 
by ‘iron cramps and dowells set-in cast: lead, without the use 
of mortar. 

‘As already stated, it is not proved to be as asserted, that 
the material afforded opportunity for bolder spans of the archi- 
treve ond larger intercolumniations, since no Doric monument of 
marble attains the length of architrave in the porous bimestone 
temple of the same order. (@omvare the Theseion and the Parthe- 
non with the Temples at Selinus, Esesta, and Olympia). The view 
that marble gave opportunity for more delicate treatment of the 
details is also not proven, for similar refinements could be .ex- 
ecuted in stucco, and as already stated under 4), 3, and we judge 
it to be incorrect from the profiles prepared from porous lime- 
stone, to decide upon the greater or lesser delicacy of the no 
longer existing stucco forms, whose freaunently but rudely cut 
nutleus they were. (Fox example, merely observe the beads on 
some porous. remains in Sicily, coated with stucco, whose nucle- 
us is not round, but is evidently three-sided or ‘is left in an- 
gular form, etc.). 

In presence of the existing monuments, it is not correct to 
designate porous limestone as the Doric structural material, and 
to wish to derive from its peculiarities the close-spacing of 
the columns as a necessary result, asiwell as to wish to-‘intro-. 
duce marble for the possibility and for the demand for wider 
spans of architrave. Marble exercised scarcely any influence up- 
on the form treatment of the facade of the Doric temple; it 
only did away with the otherwise -usval stucco coating of shight 
durability, and made possible the direct application of the col- 
or to the structural material; its use was in almost all cases 
compelled by local conditions. Where it lay near at hand, it 
was employed; where this was not the case, men were satisfied 
with other materials, even in the best period (See Phigaleia). 
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Compared :with the Peloponessians, the Sicilians, and the ‘Ital- 
ian Greeks, the Greeks of ‘Asia Minor iwere-«in an ‘incomparably 
better position ‘in regard to building materials; they could 
earlier and more ‘readily use marble than the former, for the 
reasons given. The new material produced a change only in the 
construction of the Doric temples; the peams of bold span and 
the stone ceiling of coffered slabsiare results cf the mater- 
ial. Stone beams of small cross section and a lensth of 21.32 
ft. and coffered ceiling slabs 10.496 ft. long and 1.476 ft. 
théck are to pe included amons these. The customary ancient 
wooden firame-work covered with terra cotta was compelled to 
yield tc the monumental stone ceiling, at least -in the port- 
‘ica, in the pronaos, and-in the posticum. 

155. The Monuments. 

1. The so-called Temple of Themis at Raamnus in Attica 
(6.9 miles from Marathon), demolished by the Persians, and 
probably among those not’ required by the popular will to be 
rebuilt, was a small chapel-like .<tructure on a rocky ter- 

y race about 328 ft. above the sea, and consisted of a cella 
and pronaos with a colonnade-in-antis. The height of the coi- 
umns is 5 1/2 lower diameters; the capital still projects s 
strongly; the echnnus has 3 annulets beneath it, while the 
necking incision is wanting. The masonry of the cella cons- 
ists of polygonal coursed Pentelican marble, and the archit- 
ectural portions of the facade are of soft porous limestone. 

2. ‘lhe so-called Temple of Nemesis at Rhamnus was a small 
peripteral structure of 6 x 12 columns with a pronaos-in-an- 
tis, built of marble, the capitals of mhose columns exhibit 
a still steeper form of the echinus, than that on the Parthe- 
non. The date of its erection should be placed at the middle 
of the 5 tbh century B.C. | 

8. The so-called Temple of Theseus in Athens (called a 
Temple of Hercules or of Hephaistos by others), of the era 
of Oimon,(?) is a peripteral structure with 6 x 13 columns 
on a supstructure of two steps, built of white Pentelican mar- 
ble and :resting on a foundation of stone from Piraeus, and 
is lof ated in the lower part of the city near the ancient Ker- 
amikos. The date of the erection of this beautiful temple, 
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one of those best preserved, is ot accurately known. The cof- 
fers of the paneled ceiling bear stonecutters’ marks apd; het 
ters, whose forms indicate the date of about 460 B.C. 

Note 186. ‘the marks :here mentioned may be falsified; it ts 
not impossible for a‘iater individual to cut ancient marks, 
Proofs of this kind are aluays risky or even tndecisive. --On 
the Theseion, see also Graf’ s essays tn Eaumeister’« Denkm. a. 
Klass. Alterth., Vol.-8, -p. 1774 to 1779. Munich and/Leipzig. 
1888. - Also, Durm’s EFotychrome and Constructive Details der 
Griechischen Baukunst. Bertin. 1880. (Also tn Zeits.f. Bauw. 
T8479, polll, 281, 421, 526). -- Doroféld makes the Theseion 
contemporary with the erection of the Temple ef Sunion and 
hoids that it is much later than the Earthenon, which may be 
true. {See Hitt.d.Kais. Deutesh. Arch.inst. ‘Athen. Abth, Ath- 
ens. 1884. -p.836). | 

‘The temple structure consists of the simple celia with pro- 
naos and posticum in-antis, and it was transformed into a 
church in the Christian period, to mbich cirovumstance is due 
its good preservation. 

fhe cobumng are constructed of single drums set on each o- 
ther, are set inclined toward the wall of the temple, have no 
very marked diminution and a scarcely perceptible entasis. 

The echinas of the capital is straight in out line, -inchined 
somewhat less than 45°, and at its greatest projection slight- 
ly recurves toward the abacus; four delicately carved annu- 
lets surround the former, and a single incision marks the 
necking. 

The blocks of the architrave are 8.56 ft. long, were set a 
little pack of the upper part of the columns, and ‘vere some- 
vbat higher than the frieze. On the latter, anly the metopes 
of the eastern end and the four adjacent ones on the rides 
were decorated by reliefs; the others were left smcoth, but 
ail were set in grooves in the triglyphs. As a peculiarity 
should be mentioned tke dissimilar treatment of the frieze on 
the eastern and western ends of the cella, hich appears in 
both places as a continuous’ figure frieze, as in the ‘onic or- 
der, and does not bear triglyphs. On the eastern end, the bea- 
vy beams of the architrave extend above the antae of the cella 
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to the architrave of the peripteral colonnede, intersecting 
these at right angles and resting on tne same’ columns. This 
architrave is crowned by a moulding decorated by foliage, a- 
bove which the figure composition extends from one end of 
the figure frieze to the other. Aboye the frieze is a geison 
decorated by fret patterns, and ivhichiis crewneadcby a deli- 
cate ovolo moviding. On the western end, the frieze only ex- 
tends above the colonnade of the cella; the architrave and 
frieze are returned in barrow borders on the long sides, while 
the geison above the’ Atdene over the portico extends even to 
the figure frieze on both sides. Corresponding to this onis- 
sicn of the frieze, the antae assyme broader and narrower 
forms. Below the stone course, which projects 5/16 inch, the 
antae and the wall of the celia have a separate ogee base. 
(Gompare Fig. 60, p.76). 

The broad ceiling beams cf the portico are arranged with- 
out reference to the columns; thin slabs of marble cover the 
spaces between these beams and have square openings, which 
in turn are closed oy hollowed-out coffer biocks. This con- 
struction of the ceiling, already described in some detail, 
is still in part well preserved, together with its vestiges 
of color. 

fhe low tympapums, which must have formerly contained fig- 
ure ornamentation, are now plain and pare. the roof has fal- 
len. a tunnel vault protects the cella from the rain, and 
this contained a-:rich collection of antiquities a few years 
since, but now retains merely a few plaster casts. The ash- 
lars are wrought and joined togetker in the manner previous- 
ly described. the surface of the marole is covered by the 
golden tint peculiar to Attic monuments. The columns-of the 
peripteral colonnade each stand on an entire piock of the s 
stylopate; beneath those of the pronaos ana of the posticum, 
these step blocks are-injured. ‘In spite of the comparatively 
good preservation of the monument, it must still be added 
that the stylobate is defective in arrangement and is greatly 
‘injured, that the floor of the portico is partially broken 
away, that the columns have been cut into in many places, 
that very many drums are moved back from their original posi- 
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positions, and that the northwest angle was much injured by 
Lightning, so that the angle cclumn must be held together by 


‘dron bands; that the second column from the southwest angle 


of the western end has ‘its drums ouite turned around on each 
other, and the underlying portion of the <tylobate is broken, 
end the greater number of the columns along the southern side 
are in the same condition. The middle block of the architrave 
on the western side shows a crack extending in an obligue di- 
rection through the frieze, cornice, and the entire pediment; 
another portion of the arabitrave near the southwest angie is 
also shattered, and the architrave and cornice of the south- 
ern side are much injured by cracks, etc. The deformations on 
the stylobate’ (exaggerated in the drawing) here run in guite 
irregular zigzag lines. the four angles do not lie in a common 
plane, just ag on the Parthenon. What technical importance 
would pe possessed by the curvature of a horizontal line below 
the horizon amounting to about 1.181 inches “in a length of 
104.17 ft., or not qvite 0.91 inch for a length of 44.98 ft.? 

The cracks in the architrave, the piled-vp columns, and’ cer- 
tain inaccuracies in the execution, enable us to judge without 
difficulty of the influence exercised on these monuments by the 
so-called curvature. 

4, The Parthenon on the Acropolis of Athens, the masterpiece 
of Iktinos and Callicrates, erected under Pericles 447 to 434 
B.C., according to Lischké’s very recent investigations, was 
in both form and magnificence the most important of Doric bvild- 
ings in the mother-country of Greece. It is a peripteral struc- 


ture with & x 17 columns on a substructure of 3 steps (Pig. 146), 


built of Pentelecan marple on a foundation partly of Piraeus 
stone and partly resting on the solid rock, and it owes its 
preservation until two centuries since to the circumstance, 

that in the Christian period it was changed into a chureh. The 
enclosed temple is elevated above the froor of the portico by 
two steps and has at ats ends hexastyle prostyle inner porti- 
cos with massive entrance doorways in the transverse walls. 

fhe eastern and principal entrance leads into the cella, divi- 
ded into 3 aisles by 2 rows of columns, and which contained the 
chryselephantine statte of the Parthenos; the western leads 
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‘into an apartment with a ceiling supported py 4 columns, the 
treasury of the Attic state. The cella was subdivided ‘in its 
length into two principal apariments. The porticos, pronaos , 
and the posticum are ali narrow. 

Hote 187. dhe temple commenced by Cimon was narrower and 
longer, and therefore the existing foundation of the building 
by EFericies must have been extended in uidth about 19.68 ft. 
diong the north side. (See Antike Benkm@ler, bub. by Kais. 
Deutsch. Arch, Inst. Vol. :1. Bertin. 1887. ‘pl. 1, where the 
plan of Cimon is drawn upon that of ferictes; aise detatis 
concerning tts architectural history tin, Bétticher, A. Die A- 
krapclis tn Athen, Berlin. 1888, jor which book were used the 

Strieing tilustrattons of the first edition of this volume; 
sal go, Baumeister, Denkmiter d. Klass. “Aiter. Vol. 2. Huntch &€ 
Letpzig. 1887, :p.117t* ‘lastty, Harrison, J.f., Mythol. and 
Hon. of ‘Anc. Athens. ‘London. 1890. -p. 430 = 469. 

Of the tuo current plans of the Earthenon, by Fenrose and 
BOtticher, the ground-pblan of the former ts to be accepted as 
correct and assured, according to Dérofeld’s examination, It 
its here stated that the “Athenian peepie understood the entire 
temple to be the Parthenon, but had named the treasury with 


its vestibule the opisthodome”, while the official desitgnattons 


of the rooms wereovistkodome, Farthenon, hekatompedos, and 
Dronaos, (See Cent. d. Bauw. 1881. p.340; ciso Hitt. d. Hate. 
BReutsch. 4£rch. Inst. ‘Athen #bth. ‘Athens. 1881. pl. 12.). -- 

In Déition(1890, 1.92) and in the journdl Adena (1890, -p.627), 
Léltiling published an inseription found on the Acropotis of 
Athens and interpreted ody him, whtch refers to the old Yempile 
of Athena, and whitch certaitniy states, that this was called to 
hekatempedon in the 6 th century. Hence he assumes that this 
also continued in the 4 th century, and it follows from this, 
that the different parts of the Farthenon have heretofore deen 
named erroneously. But on the contrary, Derpfeld fitt. d. 
Kais. Deutsch. 4rch. ‘Inst. Athen. Abth. Athens. 1890. :pl. 15) 
extlains the name of hekatompedon as onbu fixed for the old 


Temple of Athena during the period before the Fersian war, and 


hdlds the given name of Farthenon to be correct. 
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248 | 
The external columns are inclined toward the wali of the ceila, 
are composed of drums of medium size, and are svrrounded by 
20 flutes of elliptical section, which intersect in sharp edg- 
es and disappear at the lowest annulet of the capital. The 
columns each stand upon two blocks of the stylobate, which a- 
put at the axis of the column; they are not strongly diminish—- 
ed and have a shight and scarcely visible entasis; the capital 
has a steeply ‘inclined and almost straight echinus and-is sur- 
rounded pelow py 5 annulets, the necking is limited by a sin- 
gle incision. The surface of the architrave is somewhat incli- 
ned, and as at the Theseion, it projects beyond the upper suar- 
face of the column, -is composed of three blocks in its width, 
and is but very Little higher than thé/érieze, whose metopes 
are inserted in grooves and are decorated around the temple py 
figure-:reliefs. 

Triglyphs and metopes are decorated by a beaded astragal a- 
‘bove the bead band. The cut blocks of the frieze do not close- 
ly join in the interior of the wall, but are set with inter- 
spaces, and are therefore carefully joined together by iron I- 
cramps. The triglyph frieze does not extend above the wall of 
the cella; but as at the Theseion, it is changed into a cont- 
inuous figure frieze, carried around all four walls, and merely 
reminiscences of the former are found in the regulas with drops 


remaining beneath the frieze. 

One may accept the explanation of Dérpfeld, that a thiglyph 
frieze also was intended bere, but was given up during the prog- 
ress of the building, end after the blocks with the regulas and - 
drops had already been completed; but -it is not applicable to 
the portions of the frieze made of terra coita, in which orna- 
ments occur over the regulas and drops. The artist certainly 
did not there consider anything else than the taenia and regu- 
Las complete. 

The frieze is crowned by a cornice composed of a mouldings 
with leaves, a geison and an ogee moulding, on which the out- 
lines and marks of the former painting are still weil preserved. 

fhe ceiling of the portico -is bigher than the geisen and was 
only constructed of stone beams at tke ends; along the sides, 
large coffered slabs covered the spaces between the wali of 
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the cella and the colonnade. The pediments mere adorned by gr 
groups of figures, which referred to the Birth of Athene’ and 
to her Contest with Poseidon over Attica. Cymas with painted 
anthemion ornament extend along the pediment cornices only 

and end at the angles with lions’ heads, above the cornice on 
the sides: rose a continuous row of antefixas, which as abready 
stated, had no connection with the roof tiles, but were meredy 
ornamental. The capitals of the antae exhibit on their pecul- 
‘iar mouldings painted eggs-and-darts as an eccentricity; the 
capitals of the ecovrately vertical columns of the pronaos and 
opisthodome have but 3 annulets. 

» The pyramidal diminution of all architectural members, of 

Vhe columns and of the walls of the cella, of the erchitrave 
and of the triglyph frieze, is carried out with considerable 
rigor in this building; the batter (Tunder the right angle”) 
of the surfaces of the abacus (the later period follows exact- 
ly the opposite principle), and the overhang of the antae 
should especially*be mentioned. The extremely slight entasis, 
not drawn-in the earlier publications (which should have a 
magnitude of about .013 inch for a draving of the columns 6.31 
inches high) was first determined by the English architect 
Jenkins and then confirmed by Hoffer and others. A passage of 
Cicero was little considered in former centuries, out already 
refers to the obliauity of the axes of columns in general. 

For when Verres was led into the Temple of Castor, he asked 
what he should do there. to which the reply was made; “noth- 
‘ing, unless he might wish to set these cobumns vertical”. 

fhis perfectly ignorant man asked the meaning of “setting 
vertical”. The reply was that in a temple, there was not @ 
single column, which was not inclined from a vertical. 

fhe movable metallic decorations possessed by the Parthenon 

were already considered in treating of the architrave; trans- 
verse and rectangular holes on the centre of the architrave 
beneath each metove of the eastern end, as well as circular 
marfsinal traces, indicate their forms and the mode of fasten- 
ing them (Fig. 147). The shields were sometimes described ag 
taken from the Persians and dedicated by Alexander, sometimes 
ascribed to a gift of the orator hycurgus, having been hung 
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up during his flourishing administration. The “Lachares flee- 
ins from Demetrios” was taken down again in order to fill his 
treasury with the value of the metal; thus this important orn- 
ament had already been lost -in antioguity. | 

Beneath each triglyph of this side is to be found an the ar= 
chitrave a number of small holes, drilled with a.certain resg- 
ularity, and which are assumed toe have served for fastening | 
letters of gold or bronze, but whatever was inscribed there 


cannot now be made out. 

The rectangular holes without marginal marks or other acces- 
sories ere found on the western end only above the axes of the 
columns, and they are therefore at thé joints of the erchit- 
orave and beneath the centres of the angle triglyphs, so that 

Whe decoration there must .have been of a different kind. | 
LL4 Beneath each triglyph on tha northern and southern sides, ) | 
three iron pins 3/8 inch in diameter and bent upward were in- ! 
serted to mark the angles of a triangle, and these imere again 
intended to receive a special decoration (Fig. 147). 

The intervals petween the columns of the pronaos and of the : 
opisthofome were cbhosed by metallic grilles extending up to 
the capitals. Iron pins, similar to those on the architraves 
of the northern and southern.sides, but whose purpose is not 
explained, are also found on the inner angle of the architrave 
of the opistbodome and on the sides.of the capitals of the 
columns of the pronaos and of the opisthodome, turned toward 
the cella. it conrager it doubtful to assume thece to have been 
for bird screens. 

Bote 188. See Mitt. d. Rais. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. -dthen Abt. 
Athens. 1889. p.288, 828. 

fhe fate of this building, the deformation of the horizontal 
lines, end the painting, have all been described in various 
places. After its surfece had bees corroded, the marble was in 
part covered by a golden-brown lichen, especielly on the east- 
ern and western ends,’ while the southern side remained an alm- 
ost dazzling white, and the northern side shone with a cold 
gray tone. 

5. The Propyleion in Athens, the state portal to the temple 
precinct of the Acropolis of Athens, was built of white Pentel- 
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Pentelican marble by Mnesicles (487 - 432 B.C.) and likewise 
under the administration of Pericies. Proportions and treat- 
ment of form are allied to those of the Parthenon. The ent- 
A&asrance ‘is decorated by pediments like a temple; ‘its cobumns 

are Likewise ‘inclined toward the interior. The central -inter- 
cobtumniation is considerably :wider than the adjacent ones, a 
and the frieze has two triglyphs apove it. As shown by Hoffer, 
the construction of the frieze here differs from the usual one, 
metopes and thiglyphs peeing wrought from a single block. The 
internal ceiling is supported by onic columns, an example of 
the combination of Doric and lonic forms during the best per- 
iod. The structure of the portal is externally flanked by two 
projecting buildings of uneagual size, decorated by columns, 
one of which served as a suard-house, and the other was adorn- 
ed by pictures and is designated as a picture gallery (Pinaco- 
tbek). The grand staircase passed between these to the entrance 
hall iwith its 5 doorways (Fig. 148). In accordance with its 
sloping site, the outer pediment facade of the portal was lLow- 
er than the inner one, which pelonged to the temple precinct. 
The difficulties of the location were skilfully conauered and 
were equalized py the flight of steps and the ivwall of the por- 
tal; the two pediment roofs of the outer and inner’ porticos 
no Longer exist, but ixere probably arranged one under the oth- 
er, which must de considered as a not ‘very happy solution. 

fhe antae capitals with the necking curved outward ard’ the 
broad fillets are :unigue. The doorways, as shown py the -re- 
veals, were enclosed by rich borders of marple or metal, or 
pernaps by frame and architrave of wood, and must have been 
closed by pronze folding doors. The building ‘was never ent- 
irely completed, as shaun by the still unwrousht steps at 
the entrance, as iwell as by the outer and inner walls of the 
guard-house; ‘itis therefore surprising, that in spite of 
these, the painting was abready finished on the vpper parts, 
as numerous vestiges of it have been found, and again very 
recently PR the portions walled into the watoh-tower, since 
removed. 

Hote 189. -the lower surfaces of the drops on the getseon 
were painted in annular form, the mutules were blue, the ad- 
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252 
adjacent band ‘red, etc. 

bightning, gunpowder and cannon balis also destroyed this 
astonishing strscture cf antiquity, of imbich merely the ghats 
of the columns and the enclosing malls are now standing. 

Fote 190. For the building with ali tts detatis, seer € 
Eohn. Die Frapyleton ‘von Athen. Berlin & Stuttgart. 1882; 
further, the essay on this work with sketehes by J. Durm: tn 
Zeit, fur Btid. Kunst. 1884. p. 291 = 301; 320 - 325; accord— 
inglyothe pediments perpendicular to the :portais of the north 
and .<south porticos are not to be accepted, which were given 
by Canina (Arch. Greca. Sez.fI. Fl.117j Rome. 1884 - 41) and 
adopted oy Bohn.-- An essay in Deutsch. Bauz. 1886. F. 19, 
gtves interesting conclusions relating to a possible origin- 
al design by Hnesicies. Also see Harrison, p.35, and espectai-~ 
‘ly Mitt. d. Raise. Beutéech. Arch. Inst. Athen Abt. Athens, 1885, 
pis. 2, 8, 5, from :uhich we reproduce tn Fig... 149 the existing 
building and ‘very ‘probably the ortginal ‘plan. Dborpfeid’s reset- 
oration of the elevation is also spirited and satisfactory, 
and rejects the pediment of Canina. 

6. At the same time and under the same administration with 
the Propyleion and the Parthenon, there likewise arose the 
fTelesterion in Eleusis, of which scarcely any remains :worthy 
of notice still exist there; it was a white marble structure 
designed py Iktinos, mbhcse ground plan has already been des- 
oribped. 

7. The Temple of Apollo Epicurios at Bassae or Phigaleia 
in Arcadia (shortly after 420 B.C.) was erected i gratitude 
for averting a pestilence and was a peripteral structure with 
6 x 15 columns on a stylobaie of 3 steps, executed in a light 
oluish-gray limestone, and was built from the designs of the 
famous architect of the Parthenon (Fig.149). 

Pausanias states that together with its roof, it was of mar- 
ble (limestone ?), and in consideration of the beauty of the - 
stone and its jointing, describes this as the most beautiful 
of the temples in the Peloponnessus, after that of Tegea. The 
cella bas a pronaos and a posticum, both -in-antis, and is in 
its length divided into two apartments, the frant one of these 
having pilasterslike projections along iis sides, whose edges 
ere treated like Ionic half columns and extend to the ceiling. 
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fhe second and smaller room is separated from. the former by 
two oblicue piers and a centrel column, and it has a separate 
entrance from tbe side. The central column exhibits a Sorin- 
thian column (perhaps the earliest use of this in Greece), so | 
that all three orders occur together in this temple, disting- 

uished by ‘its beautiful proportions and details. More recent 


investigators prefer to consider the middle celia with columns 
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Ad? 


as an uncovered court: I cannot adopt this assumption, on ac~ 
count of the smallness of the plan. The steps of the stylopate 
differ from the simple form, since they exhibit three slight 
recessions on the lower part; the same treatment is repeated 
in 2 unicue way on the projecting lower course of the wall of 
the cella. The columns are surrounded by 20 flutes and are 
somewhat more than 5 lower diameters in height; tney stand ab- 
solutely vertical and have no entasis; like those of the Tem- 
ple at the harbor on Egina and those of the Temple at Gorinth. 
The orientation from south to north is remarkable and contra- 
ry to rule. 

Every possible little refinement, “pleasing to the eye”, 
“hich is“perceptible to the senses but scarcely apparant to 
the eye”, is here omitted, yet the temple exerts an undying 
spell, like that of the Parthenon, the great work of the same 
architect. 

The capital even projects somewhat less than that of the Par- 
thenon, and the echinus is decorated beneath by 4 annulets; 
the necking is marked by 3 incisions. The antae are diminished 
and have in the treatment of their capitels something allied 
to those of the Temple of Zeus in Olympia. The tympanum and 
the metopes of the external colonnade are left plain, while 
those on the ends of the cella are decorated by reliefs; ihe 
triglyphafréeze is returned at the angles, but does not extend 
along the sides (Fig. 150). 

The more important sovlptured ornamentation is here placed . 
in the interior, an animated and richly composed figure frieze 
extends along above the series of ‘lonic columns. 

The lonic-like cyma is decorated by sotlptured anthemions 
and only extends along the inclined cornices of the pediment, 4a 
terminating with lions’ heads at-its angles; antefixes are 
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here terminations of the covering tiles and ornament the corn- 
ice on the sides. The coffers are not all of similar form; 
square ones | of different sizes) alternate with those of loz 
) 
enge shape. 
oo 191. For the origin of the plan, see baumetister. Vol. 


8, (p.1819 -1824; and eoncerning the primitiveness of the Cor- 
inthian column, see ‘Annal.d.Inst. 1865. p.48, 61. 

8. fhe Temple of Athene on Gape Sunion was a peripteral 
structure with 6 columns on the facade and 13 on each side. 
Those existing are of slender proportions, nearly 6 lower diam- 
eters high and with a noble treatment of the capital; 3 annu- 
lets enclose the steep echinus; a single incision cuts off the 
necking; 1@ flutes surround the shaft Bn an exceptional way. 
This temple had about the same dimensions as those of the Tem- 
ple on the Acropolis of Hgina, and it was built of inhite mar- 
ple: of it there still stands, deeply corroded by the ocean 
breeze, 11 columns of the colopnade and an anta with the coi~ 
umn appertaining to it, all supporting architraves. Numerous 
remains cover the ground; 7 courses of the carefully joined 
substructure are exposed at one side. See in Mitt. d. Kais. 
Deuteeh. Arch. Inst. (Athen abt. Athens, 1884) Dérpfela’s 
report of the excavatiins and his drawings (Pls 16;) L8p* eam 
324 - 887), according to which the plan of an earlier tenple 
of porous stone was found peneath the marble temple, whose sty- 
lobate and stash were even better preserved than those of the 
ater tenple. Nine columns still stand upright and support a 
portion of the entablature. the plan of the interior of the 
temple can no longer be determined. 

fhe sketch published by Blovet at tne time is to be regard- 
ed as in general satisfactory. As already stated, the build- 
ing might be contemporary with the Th eseion at Athens. 

9. The Propyleion at Sunion is a simple nall-like struct- 
ure with columns-in-antis at both pediment ends and triple 
doorways. 

10. The so-called Hall in Thoricos is 4 peripteral colonnade 
of 7 x 14 columns, whose purpose as a temple is not settled. 
Remains of columns show the flutes still unfinished. 
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6. bate Doric Style. 
156. Characteristics. 

The late Boric style abandons in great part the expression 
of a “tyoical monumental exaltation” and opens for itself new 
paths of development in the direction of “light decoration 
and graceful attraction”. The columns become very slender and 
almost attain Ionic proportions: the echinus of the capital , 
extipits a lower and nearly straight profadle: the annulets be= : 
come very delicate, the single incision for the necking :rem- 
ains or is omitted; the entablature is correspondingly light 
in its arrangement. On structures belongins to the end of this 
period, the abacus of the capital usuaily receives a crowning 
ovolo moulding? wbhe annulets frequently give place to small 
doubled astragals, the grooves of the triglyphs exhibit vari- 
ous dry or labored terminal forms, the surfaces of the trig- 
lyphs are used for an overloading with figure or vase ornam- 
ent. the head-band of the triglyphs and metopes also receives 
a small ovolo moulding; the mutules disappear in elevation on 


the undercut surface of a water drip. 
157. The Monuments. 
1. The Temple of Zeus at wemea (date of its constuction un- 
knoun) “is a peripteral structure with 6 x 13 columns on a sty- 
lobate of 3 steps, the cella with pronaos and posticum in-an- 
tis being built of gravigh white cryctalline limestone, now 
covered with a dark lichen on a weather-worn surface. 
fhe columns are slender, have a slight entasis, and are con- 
structed of separate drums, hose lower diameter bas the con- : 
siderable magnitude of 5.15 ft.; 20 flutes enclose the shaft; : 
Lathe echinus of the capital is low and steep, and is decorated 
py 4 annulets. Three columns ere still standing, two of which 
belonged to the pronaos and now support a fragment of the en- 
tablature , a cracked architrave block with a shattered trig- 
lyph above it, which with one adjacent metope is made from a 
single block, while the other abuts against it. Hence the com- 
plete triglyph frieze was extended apove the pronaos. The pave- 
ment of the temple is still preserved and is entirely covered 
‘py massive fallen ruins. The details do not appear entirely 
flat, however, and the ruing still leave an imposing impress- 
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impression on the observer. 

2. Of the Temple of Nike at Messana, the fragments scarce- 
ly suffice for determining the arzangement of the temple. The 
columns were diminished put little, the echinus was steep and 
straight with 3 annulets. The abacus was crowned by a monid- 
ing: there was no incisionzat the necking; the mutules of the 
cornice were sunken. 

8. The Portico of Ehilip on Delos exhibits proportions and 
treatment of details similer to those described under 1 and 2. 
4, To the 4 th century B.C. must also belang “a great Tem- 
ple (shown by the excavations to be small) in Olympia in the 
Doric style, and which has the name of Matroon”, by Pausanias 
said to contain the statues of the Roman emperors, and a Tem- 

pie in bepreon, that agrees ig) th former -in a high degree in 
both dimensions and shape. 

WYote 192. See Mitt. d. Kats. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. Athen Abt. 
Vol. 26. p.269, 260. Athens. 1891, 

5. The Propyleion in Eleusis was built of Pentelican marb- 


le and was a bad imitation of the Athenian. The detail on this 


was frivolously executed and was no longer delicately design- 
ed. Further: -- 


6. The Stoas of the Pergamenian princes, that of Aitalos in 


the Gerambikos, and that of Eumenes 11 between the Theatre of 
Dionysos and the Odeion in Athens, only the substructures and 
fragments of both being preserved. 

7. Fhe little Sanctuary of Esculapios and of Themis on the 
way from the Theatre of Dionysios to the ascent to the Acrop- 
olis, whose remains were recently laid pare by the removal of 


the rubbish heaps on the southern side of the rock of the Acrop- 


olis. The capitals found there partly have crowning mouldings 
on the abacus and partly astragals instead of annulets. 

8, The Market Gate in Athens, a beautifslly executed marb- 
le structure, built between 12 and 1 B.G., of which 4 columns 
and one anta still exist, together with the entablature resi- 
ing upon them, and the pediment, whose cornices have partly 
fallen; according to the inscription on the Architrave, it 


was built with funds given to the Athenian people for the pur- 


pose by Caesar and Augustus, and it was dedicated to Athene 
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Archegetis. The columns are slender, like those of Nemea, ere 
sbishtly diminished and have little entasis, standing with in- 
tervals of unequal width, leaving a central passage as in the 
Propyleions, and with the same arrangement in the frieze. 20 
flutes surround the shaft, constructed of 6 drums; the echin- 
us o£ the capital is rounded: andclow. On the apex of the pedi- 
ment stood a statue of L. Caesar, grandson of Augustus. 

9, Doric ruins on Samos, whose original purpose is unknown, 
show columns with Ionic bases, abacuses; triglyphs and metop= 
es with a crowning moulding, and sunken mutules on the cornice. 

10, On the fragments of a structure on the Agora-in priene, 

the flutes are separated from each other by broad fillets*and ie? 
end square; beneath the echinus are two astragals: the abacus 
has a cpowning mouldings (Fis. 151) with a similar one on the 
triglyphs and metopes, the first of these showing peculiar end- 
ings for the angle channels. The mutules on tne cornice’ are 
also sunken here. | : . 
229 11. The remains of the Temple at Myus (Asia Minor), which 
indded come from a small temple-in-antis, in part exhibit 
forms allied to those described under 9. The city was abread- 
y so much destroyed in the 2 4 century A. D., that the Temple 
of Dionysios of white marble was the only building still stand- 
ing. The resulas are not returned on the angles of the latter, 
and a drop is placed at the angle. The metopes have no seépar- 
ate head-band, like the triglyphs, but only a crowning mcould~ 
ing, and are broad in comparison to the triglyphs. On one bdiock, 
the grooves of the latter are formed without coves: on another, 
they show a triangular treatment on the angles. The mutules of 
the geison are also wanting on the Last block, while they are 
again sunken on the former. (See Fig. 151 in reference to the 
capital). | 

12. The Gapitals of the columns of a two-story colonnade 
in Solunto (Sicily) exhibit the same low echinus as on the mon- 
uments described, with a unique termination of the flutes and 

4 graceful annulets. 

239 13, Semper Likewise places here the Portico of the Peribo- 
los of the Doric Temple at Pompeii with its peovliar profiles 
of strongly lonic tendency. 
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14. Of the buildings of the Sicilian Tyrants, there bave 
come down to us in the parts of a stylobate of steps and a 
Boric entablature, the remains of a colossal altar structure, 
which was a stadium -in circumference, and was erected by Hie- 
ro Il -in Syracuse (275 - 215 B.C.). Of architectural interest 
is the statement that Hiero’s magnificent colossal ship had 
atiantes figures 6 yards nigh, which supported a triglyph f 
frieze and a balustrade. 

15. The so-called Hall of the Bulls on Belos, on the east 
of the great Temple of Apollo, extends from north to south 
with a length of 220.42 £t. and a width of 29.06 ft. The badi- 
Ging is ascribed to the best period and is the one best pres- 
erved on Delos. The enclosing walls rest on three marble steps, 
still partially remaining, that are puilt on a foundation of 
sranite and extend along poth sides and the northern end of 
the buildings, while a Doric portico was placed before the soutn- 
ern end (Pigs. 152, from a drawing by Nenot). Phe interior con- 
sisted of a very long hall with a basin sunk-@n its floor and 
a shorter room, in which an altar actually stood. The two ap- 
artments were separated from each other by a row cf piers with 


= 


haif columns, whose capitals consisted of kneeling bulls and 
of the normal Doric capital (Fig. 153). According to the later 
excavations and researches, the use of the bull capital ear- 
lier published by Stuart and pevett is to be accepted no lon- 
ger.(Also see the Roman Theatre in Verona). 

In the northern part of the hali must have stcod the horned 
altar of Apollo (keratinos bomos), once esteemed by the ane- 
jenits as one of the seven wonders of the world. The internal 
walls were perhaps decorated by a continuous frieze, fragments 
of which are still preserved in the Museum at Mykonos. 

1@. he Hereion in Argos. 

‘An upper terrace, whose southern side was buili of massive 
and almost entirely rough blocks of conglomerate, bore the old 
Heraion. fhe older Temple was burned in the 89 th olympiad and 
was rebuilt by the architect Eupolemus under the direction of 
Polycleitos, who made the famous chryselephantine colossal 
statue of the. goddess for it. The walls of tke cella consisted 
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of whitish gray Limestone. The temple itself appeared as a 
Doric hexastyde oeriptieral structure furnished with rich figs- 
ure decoration in Parian marble, likewise showing this mater- 
‘jal -in the metopes, pediment, on the roof and gutter cornice. 
‘A piece of this cornice shows anthemion ohnaments, betw § 
these being a emall bird. In the source mentioned below, — 
the lower diameter of the column'is given as 4.26 ft., the 
width of the flutes as .66 ft., and the masogry is said to 
have been covered with a coating of stucco. 


Hote 198, Scavi dell. Heraeon Argive. Lett. al Dr. Henzon 
da Burstan, Buli. d.Inst, 1854. Part 2. 

Hote 194. ‘Later notices referringito this building are to 
be found in Burstan, C. Geographie von Griecheniand, hLetpzig. 
‘1868. pp.47, 48, et seq. 

7.Recent Discoveries. 
158. Monuments. 

1. The old Temple of Athena on the Acropolis of Athens was 
excavated in 1886 by Kabbadios and Barpfeld. The temple cons- 
‘isted of the peripteral portico, the vestibule, the 3-aisled 
cella, and the opisthodome with two treasure chahbers. The 
foundations of the cella and opisthodome are built of the sol- 
id blue Limestone of the Acropolis, and those of the outer 
colonnade and of the stylobate are cf Piraeus limestone; ac- 
cording to the finds, the other parts of the building were ef 
porous Limestone, the pediment cornice, roof tiles and metopes 
beings made of white marble. The temple was a peripteral struc- 
ture with 6 * 12 columns, according to the restoration by the 
investigators mentioned.(fig. 134). | | 

The structural parts were partly built into the front wall 
of the Acropolis, and were partly found in the excavations. 
They are combined on the plates mentioned pelow to form a whole 
in a credible manner. ~~ Phe columns had 20 flutes, 4 annul- 
ets, and 4-incisions; the depth of the foundaieons vary about 
9.84 ft.: the temple stood on a single step. 

Note 195. See Hitt.d.xais. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. Athen Abt. 
1885. p.275; 1886. p.887; dlso Antike Denkmaler pub, by Kais. 
Deutech. ‘Arch, ‘Inet, Volcl. Bertin, 1887. Fle. dt, 2. 

Vote 196. See Dérpfeid & Fetersen. Baugeschichte des Jemp-— 
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Tempels. Hitt.d.Kats. Beutech. Arch. Inet. :1887. ‘p. 887 + 851; | 
‘1887. bp. 25 - 61, 61 - 72. -- -The entire building was termed . 
‘*Hekatompedon” in the 6 th century; tts ‘rear portion served as 
a “tameton” and contained several chambers. See Létiing; Hitt. 
d. Kais. Deutsch. ‘Arch. Inst. Athen Abth. ‘Athens. 1890. :p.627; 
aiso Dérpfeld, same, p. 420 - 489; further, Hermes, 1891, p.472. 
2. The Temple of Apollo on Delos was a Doric building with 
6 x 13 columns from the end of the 3 d century, the ceiling of 
‘its portico being entirely constructed of wood and not of marb- 
£3/le. The ceiling of the front portico contained 15 coffers, forn_ 
ed by ‘intersecting transverse and ‘intermediate beams, and 3500 
drachmas were paid for it. The vestibuie walls were covered by 
thin elm pgaras, which projected but little from the face of 
the wall. | 
¥ote 197. See Homolle. Gomptes “et°inventatre des -lemples 
Delianr en 'l’annee 279. Hull. d. Corresp. Hell. Athens and Far- 
is. 14 th year (1890). p. 462 et seq. 


3. The Sanctvary of hate en Delos was a .smalil structure of 


Similar style and ata 
Hote 198. See also; Zeit. f.Bild. Kunst. 1685. <p. 202, 
4. he Cirevlar Buildins :cf Arsinoe on Samothrace. Aside 
from the foundations, not a stone of the circular structure re- 
mains on another. The building was perfectly circular; the ch 
ebief parts of the superstructure were executed in white marb- 
le, consisting of a gstpstructure ‘cf smooth ashlars and of a se#\ 
ries of free piers set thereon, which supported the entablature 
and the conical roof; marble slabs filled the spaces between 
the piers. The latter exhibit the form of Boric antae external- 
ly, while Corinthian half columns are attached to them inside. 
fhe external entablature was also Doric, and it shows undevel- 
oped Ionic forms ‘internally. ‘According to Niemann’s drawings, 
a light cap and a frieze of palm leaves extends between the subd- 
structure and the series of piers., around poth the interior 
and the exterior, its remaining portions havvvs both sides 
wrought from the same bicck of marble. The numerous fragments 
found of a second similar frieze must belong to the socle. The 
height of the ashlar substructure cannot now be fixed, and the 
data for the mode of constrvctioo of the roof are likewise lost. 
He find in this example also, asin all circular temples cited, 
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that the Gorinthian order was employed in the interior. 


Kote 199. See Gonze & Bennsdorf. Entersuchungen auf Samothrake. 
Vol. 2. Vienna. ‘1875. pp.79 - 87; pis. 54 - 67. 

5. Lhe Temple of Bionysios ‘in Pergamenon was a tétrapros-— 
tyle structure, the shafts of ‘its columns being covered by 20 
flutes. It is an interesting gxample of the free treatment of 
forms in the Hellenic period. n 

Bote 200. See Peutsch. Bauz. 1885. p.175. iso, Bohn. Dritt- : 
er Verltufige Bericht Rber die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen Zu 


‘Eergamon. Jahr. d.Freuss. Kunstsamml. 1889. -p.38. 

6. The Temple of Athena in Pergamon. ‘A peripteral puilding 
witb apparently 6 x 10 columns, pronaos and opisthodome, and 
of the 4 th century. The columns diminish with slight entasis 
from 2.463 ft. lower, to 1.984 ft. upper diameter. The drums 
were dressed sigan and the flutes were merely commenced on the 
capital block. 

Hote £01. . See Alterthtmer von Lergamon. 1875. Vol. 2. p.5 = 
25. 
7, fhe Temple of Demeter and Kore in Aegae was a small ant- 
temple 31.82 ft. long and 21.32 ft. wide. The lower diameter 
poth cobtmns was 1.87 ft., and their shafts mere covered by 


a 


re @ 


fe) 
24 flutes each. The inscription found indicates by the forme of 
tke betters the 208 century B.C., with which tke dry architect- 
ural forms agree. 

Note 202. See Bohn & Schuchardt. ‘Alterthimer von Aegae. Ber= 
bin. 1889. sp. 41 et eq. 

8. The Temple. of ‘Athena Alea in Tegea. ‘A peripteral temple 
with 6 x 13 columns, on which all three orders were employed. 

The exterior had Doric columns, the pronaos Corinthian, and the 
cella lonic columns. ‘It was not the largest iguple in the Pel- 
oponessus, as Pausamias incorrectly states. 

Fote 208. See Adler. Der Tempel der Athena in légea. Cent. da. 
Bauw. 1882. p.98, 97. Also, Mitt. d. Kais. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 
Athen Abth. “Athens. (1888; Pie. 18, 14; 51880. Fis. 2, 3, 4. 

. -Femple of the Kabires on Samothrace. The peculiar ground- 
vlan is given‘in Fig. 134 in the comparison of the kinds of tem- 
ples, and it is to be made especially prominent, that the leéngi- 
tudinal axis of the temple extends from north to south. The cella 
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walls are built of thin and high courses, and the columns are 
constructed of single drums. The facade of the temple has the 
greatest similarity to that restored from the ruins of the Tem- 
ple of Nemea. tpg rien ornamental acroteria of the pediment 

is ‘interesting. 

‘Note 204. See Archaeoltégiseche Unterauchungen auf Samothrake. 
Vols. 1, 2. Vienna. :1875 and :1880. 

10. The Grecian Temple in Pompeii. ‘A peripteral (pseudodip- 
teral ?) structure with 6 x 11 columns, a small cella and pron- 
aos, On a substnucture measuring 88.64 x 56.44 ft. The shafts 
of the columns were surrounded py 18 shallow flutes, not car- 
ried down to the step of the stylobate, put ending on a narrow 


band. Cavallari found the same arrangement on the fountain 
45D 


house of Gyane. which had a band 4 1/2 -ins. high. 
Hote 205. See Appendice alia Topog. ‘Archaeél. di Siracusa. 


DSSL.\ ip (49. 


fhe moderately rounded and projectins echinss is bordered be- 
fe : + Ps 299 
neath py a narrow fillet and a cove. 
Hote 206. See Duhn &@ Jacobi. Die Griechtsche Tempel ‘in Fom- 


-peji. Reidélberg. 1890. 


11. The Temple of ‘Asklepios ‘in Epidauros. ‘A peripteral buil- 
ding of similar unusual proportions with 6 x 11 columns, that 
stood on a substructure of three steps, 80.36 ft. long and 43.3 
ft. wide. fhe Lower diameter of the columns was 2.95 ft.: the 
distance between their axes was 7.38 ft.; 20 flutes surrounded 
the shaft of the column. The temple building consisted of pro- 
naos and cella, the opisthodome being omitted. The cella was 
not divided into 3 aisles on account of its narrow width. The 
roof was covered by marble tiles. The wooden doors had on their 
external sides a svecial decoration by ‘ivory inlays(see the 
building contract). Theodotus was employed as archifegt, Astias 
as assistant architect, and Timotheus as sculptor. 

‘Bote 307. See Kabbadias in Praktika, years 1882, 1883, 1884, 


and the @rauings therein by Dérpféeld and Kawerau; also Baunack’s 


evigraphic essay; ‘Aus Evidauros. Letpzig. 1890. 

12. The Tholos in Epidauros. ‘A circular structure by Poly- 
cleitos with a Doric portico and an internal gorinthian colon- 
nade, from which comes the beautiful marble capital recently 
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208 __ ; : : : 
made known. The French archaeologists see a Fountain enclor- 
ure in the peculiar course of the foundation walls in the int- 
erior of the cella, this would otherwise be necessary to sup- 
port the floor slabs. 

Note 208. See Eraktika, years 1884, 1885. Reconstruction 
therein by Dérpfeéeld. ‘Also in regard to the capitai; Ephem. 
‘Archaeol. 1885. Fi. 10. 

13. The Choragic Monument of Nikias in Athens. This was a 
large structure with € Doric columns on the front; the dedica- 
tory ‘inscription is placed above the three middle intercobtn- 
niations. On the side facade was probably placed an angle col- 
umn, and a second columr beside it, while the remainder vas 
occupied by ar urbrcken wall; the face of the rock probably 


formed the rear wall, as at the Choragic Mcnument of Thrasyllos. 


fhe architraves consisted of white pentelicar marble, the 
triglyphs :were of poros stone, while the metopes were thir 
slabs irserted in’ grcoves, ard the cornice was again of Pen- 
telicaa marble. fhe buildixg was crowned by a pediment, and 
this had the form of a temple; the so-called Beulé’s Gate was 
bailt of \dascrnins. 

The Technics of the stonecutting and settings are not infer- 
ior tc those of the buildirgs of pericles; dowells and I-cramps 
alternate in fastening the stones together. On uncovering the 
doorway, many vestiges of painting were found on the parts of 
the building -in auestion, especially of biue Of ydne triglyphs 
and on the slabs in which the drops were cut. 

Wote 209. See Witt. d. Kais. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. ‘Athen Abt. 
Athens. ‘1885. p. 219 - 2303 :pil. 7. 


Chapter 2. The Ionic Order. 
a. GBepelopient t2: vegn doberes,. 
159. General. 
fhe civilization of ‘Assyria and of Egypt had already been 
highly developed for a long veriod before the forest covered 
shores of western Asia and of the islands adjacent thereto 
could exhibit :-results in thecdomain of architecture, that pro- 
ved a similar culture and intelkectual development of their 
builders, as in the countries first mentioned. Civilization 
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had indeed proceeded ¥Yery far in both centres of culture, when 
it first commenced to dawn-in Greece and ‘Asia Minor. 

Peoples emigrated from these cantres at an early date, at- 
tracted by the favorably located plains of western Asia ard 
the fine climate. 

Wifteen centuries before Christ, we see the Egyptian primces 
of the 18 th dynasty undertaking campaigns into western Asia, 
aiso Kameses the Great two centuries later, and two centuries 
later still, a movement of the people from Asia toward Europe 
was reflected back. from the neighboring European Greece upon 
the Asiatic islands and coasts. 

The Aryan and Semetic races met and mingled there; Assyrians 
and Egyptians left their traces; the mobile Semites and the 


people of Tvre and Sidon there carried on traffic with distant 
“races in the interior and on the coast. 


Under such conditions, the art style that developed in this 
country received necessarily a peculiar stamp, but still lacked 
Origirality. 

160. Wood Construction; Mixed Wood and Stone Gonstruction. 

For building, there existed in this province a superabundance 
of wood and of stone; Aryan wood construction and Semetic stone 
construction are here found beside each other. The ancient wood 
construction is proved by its imitations on the bycian and Ga- 
rian rock-cut tombs. 

‘In the mixed construction, the walls were oduilt of regular 
and irresular stones, the door and window frames, the ceilings 
and rocfs, and even free pillars, were «<f wood, while the roofs 
were covered with mixed straw and clay, later with burned tiles. 
fhe easily wrought wood led to the use of sculptured ornament; 


‘its lack of dunability ‘required a protecting coating, which was 


in’ the form of a covering with color, as rich painting in stri- 
king hbes, or it consisted of a covering of metal and terra cotta. 
161. ‘Proofs. | 

fhe massive quays, terraces, and stone rampart walls in west- 
ern Asia, that supported the warehouses and storehouses of tbe 
Phoenician merchants, slightly built of wood or of mixed stone 
and wood ccenstruction, or served to form or protect harbors and 
Landings, and tke mighty temple terraces of Jerusalem, still : 
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supply in their ruins eloquent evidences of the stone style 

of the Semites prevailing in western ‘Asia at an early date. 
The element, to which these merchants cwed their place and 
power, reauired massive and monumertal fortifications against 
its might, as :well as the prevalence of the easier use of wood 
in the preparation of the equipment for traffic. ‘In their 
chief settlements, and with reference to their business and 
the manner of their acquisition of the country, ‘it became 
necessary to see that it afforded both materials in abundance. 

Certain Gypriote buildings likewise are evidence of a mixed 
wood and stone style, ‘in which are found free wooden pillars 
between stone bases ard capitals. 

We leern from Strabo, that on accourt cf the lackoof stone 
in Babylon, columns were made of paim trunks, which were cov- 
ered with reeds and stucco and then painted. The Bible in- 
forms us concerning the erection of the Temple and Palace of 


9.4 ; spate : ' 
/ Solomon, that their foundations were“of costly stones, cut 


to the square, their wood-work sawn with saws, on all sides, 
from the ground to the roof.” 

fhe king of the Jewish people, skilled in stone construct- 
ion, turned to the Tyrian Hiram with the request; “Gommand 
thet cedars be cut ix Lebanon---, for thou knowest, that 
there is none among us, who is skilled in hewinsg wood, like 
the Sidonians.” He covered Temple and Palace with cedar wood, 
puilt “cedar” partition walls, wainscoted within the entire 
Temole with "cedar alone”, ornamented it with turned knobs 
and flower-work, “so that no stone could be seen.” He then 
covered the wooder portiors with pure gold, bad carvings @x- 


34 ecuted thereon, sculptured cherubim, palme and flowers; the. 


doors were carved in olive wood and overlaid with gold plate. 
fhe .bronze-founder Hiram from Tyre, the son of a :nidow of 
the tribe of Naphthali, cast for him the two cobumns Jachin 
and Boaz, placed before the portico of tke Temple, with their 
richly adorned bronze chapiters. He built his own Palace 
with “cedar”columns; its porticos were constructed of columns 
and heavy beams. (Kings; V, 6; V2, 10, 15, 16, 18, 21, 29, 
BR: eObE, Oy ap 10b 2 

What has been deduced for Cyprus and the ‘Asiatic coast east- 
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eastward thereof, may indeed be assumed aiso for the coasts 
of Asia Minor lying north end northwest. | 
162. Decadence of Wooden Architecture. 

fhe original wealth of the country in wood was somewhat 
lessened in time by traffic in logs and lumber, by ‘its use 
in building ships and structures, and by employment as fuel; 
moreover irrational or defective cutting thinned the forests; 
cedars, cypresses, and sycamores, were at command in ever 
lessening guantity. 

These chroumstances, combined ;with the lack of durability 
of this building material, in time permitted the richly abun- 
dant and more resistant stone to become more prominent, at 
first for structures serving for elevated punposes, and in 
this way the mixed mode of building gave place to one more 
nearly of stone. Meanwhile wooden columns ‘were set on stone 
bases, that raised them above the damp pavement and thus pro- 
tected them-from dampness, or they :received a protecting 
coating, pefere they gave place to stone pillars, to which 
the /Gharacter of the former was transferred in both form and 
proportions. | 

1638. Stone Architecture; Facades of rock-cut Tombs. 

ihe date cf tne completion of tne innovation can scarcely 
be accurately determined here; how it was completed may be 
seen on Lycian and Carian rock-cut tombs. The ancient ter- 
race roof there first gave place to that with rafters or the 
gable roof; the closely set round trunks were replaced by 
squared timpers set farther apart; the old :wooden pillars 
gave place to the columns, and the wooden abacus over these, 
to the volute capital. But these changes were not perfected 
before Lycia entered into closer relations to Greece, before 
it was incorporated in the Ionic satrapy (515 B.C.). The in- 
scription on the Tomb of Amyntas is not considered earlier 
than 400 8.C., and it cannot be assumed to be a later addi- 
tion. 

As repeatedly explained, the tombs represent the hapditata- 
tions of the living, and -in accordance ith this law, the well 
built wooden cabin, as slavishly ‘imitated in the rock-cut 
tombs ir even the smallest detail (both int relief as well as 
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if detached), prevailed, and with it wooden construction ag 


well. Its structural elements were recognized on the tombs at 
the same time by Niemann and Dieulafoy (1884) and were tech- 
nically explained, when they pointed out in the triple serétes 
of beams corbelled out at the ends ard overrthe round ceiling 
beams, the ties preventing the sliding of the terrace roof, 
covered with rubbish end straw mixed :with clay. 

The erroneous ‘idea of Semper can no longer be held, that 
the Lycian rock-cut tomb is to be regarded as a monumental 
funeral pyre, and to:which we adhered for a time, “hr conse- 
guence of the preceding statemart and of the most recent examn- 
inations of these monuments by Benndorf, Niemann, Petersen, 
ven buschan, as well as the conclusions and, gomparisons with 
ancient Fensian architecture by Dieulafoy. The temple fa- 
cades of Lycian tembs (Fis. 154) carnot therefore be longer 
regarded as a transition stage of lonic stone architecture. 
Their value to art history “will not. be annulled thereby, 
scarcely be lessened perceptibly, but rather assured“in the 
chief matter. They remain as proofs of an early phase of the 
development of tke Ionic style, though not as origirais, but 


rather as indirect copies”. 


Note 210. See Benndorf &€ Niemann, Reisen in Lykien und Ka- 


rlen. Vienna. 1884. Also, EFetersen and von Luschen. Retsen in 


Lykien, KMilyas und Kibyratis. Vienna, :1889. 

‘Mote 211. See Benndorf, -p. +118. 

Lhe completed stone structures of tke ‘Ionic icrder owe their 
origin to a mixed store and wooed construction, just as abrea- 
dy explained in tke case cf the Doric order, put with the dif- 
ference, that the slender proportions of the wooden structural 
parts in this change, without requiring their transformation 
py the introduction of a foreisir element, like the massive f- 
Svptiar stone columns. By a change in magnitude, the architec- 
tural members over the columns were retained with their orig- 
inal functions, when the new stone ceiling was allowed to rest 
ar the architrave and was not, as in Doric stone architecture, 
raised to the height of the cornice, making its future pesit- 
ion to be recognized ornamentally in the frieze. 
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164. Characteristics of the Order. 
fhe characteristic peculiarities of the new order are then:- 


L3eslender columns standing on separate richly moulded bases and 


accented py vertical semicircular flutes separated from each 
other py fillets, crowned by the volute capitals as shown, 

and spaced uniformly and further apart, but set vertically; a 
plain frieze, or are sculptured with figures, without archit- 
ectural breaks; a simple projecting cornice with deeply under- 
cut water-drip, and that sometimes rests on the well known so- 
called dentils, the placings of the beams of the portico ceil- 
ing directly on the architrave. 

A freauently added criterion, “a wider and lighter archit- 
rave, columrs further apart and more slender”, is only true 
concerning the greater lightness of the former aid the slend- 
erness of the latter. On the boldest Llonic,temple, that of 
Apollo Didymeos in Miletus, the columns stand closer from cen- 
tre to centre, than at the middle interval of the Doric Prop- 
yleion in Athens; the intercolumniation of the heaviest Doric 
temple in the Peloponessus, that in Gorinth, is eaual to that 
of the Iaric colonnade in the Athenian tropyleion (Pig. 155). 

165. Occurrence of the Order. 

As already shown, the earliest knowledge of the countries of 

Asia Minor and of the adjacent islands extends back to about 


~sythe middle of the second thousand years B.C.; the earliest ve- 


avy 


ry simple architectural productions must indeed have been of 


“Native origin: the later received richer forms and changes 


through Phoenician, Assyrian, and Egyptian influences, and 
attained py the addition of Greciar elements a higher perfect- 
iar of form. Transplanted to kuropean soil, the treatment of 
details in the Grecian mother country reached the highest de- 
gree of perfection and refinement. 

No ‘Ionic monument of the earliest period, built of stone, 
longer graces the soil of Asia Minor: the natives of inner 
Asia, the Medes and Persians, pressing toward the sea, des- 
troyed them; the greatest sanctuary, the earlier: Artemesion in 
Ephesus, was rulired by the rude love of fame of a foolish 
man, ever in the period before Alexander. 
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166. Remains. 
With the exception of the Lycian and Carian rock tombs bel-. 
ongirg here, all that has come down to us daies from the era 
of Alexander or that of the Diadochides. bikewise much from 
the period of .Koman supremacy., Only on European soil, in ‘At- 
tic provinces, are preserved for us a number of charming crea- 
tions from the highest period of Greek art, although even in 
ruins; in lower italy and Sicily, we meet with but scanty re- 
mains, of which the best carsist of some capitals’ of porous 
yellow limestone. ; 
167. Material and Polychrony. 
The remains of the monuments of this architectural style 
all indicate a perfected marble style; one seldom meets with 
structures of porous limestone coated with stucco, and these 
are mostly outside ‘Asia. , 
fhe monuments of this style likewise were embellished with 
the gleam of rich gilding and the splendor of colors, as suf- 
ficiently proved py vestiges and by traditions. 
168. Masnitude.of Temples. 
Without change or variatior of details, the temples occur 
in all possible dimensions, from the smallest, chapei-like, 
femple of Nike Apteros at Athens to the gisantic structures 
of Miletus and cf Ephesus. The same forms were employed at 
the small, as at the large scale, just as the case was in the 
Deric order likewise (Pig. 156). 
169. GQivib?wation. 
Western Asia was the country ‘in which Semetic and Hellenic 
civilizations most intimately combined. The information giv- 
en by the Bible concerning the arrangement of Solomon’s Ten- 
ple must therefore accord in a higher degree with the Asiat- 
ic-lonic temples, than with the Hellenic-Doric previously 
described. 
Finally, if we corfirm Braun’s axiom, that“the Ionic style 
belongs to Nineveh, perhaps even to Babylon; for it was al- 
ready the common style of Asia at an ancient date, not te be | 
computed, - it is a powerful style, ivhose envoys may be tra- 
ced inte Asia Mirror, alars the Phoenician coasis to Carthage, 
and even into innermost Africa”, we may reject the Vitruvian 
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270 . 
fable of the invention of this style ‘(Book IV, Ghap.1) and 
his explatrations of the volutes as coiled tresses of women’s 
hair and of the flutes as the folds of garments. 

. pb). Form and Construction of Main Parts. 

Like the Doric, the temple of the Ionic order rises above 
the sround as a substructure of several steps and is substan- 
tially composed of the same elements, and is similar in plan 
or is allied to are of the developed schemes. 

170. Supdstructure. 
pei. Oe Tans substructure '(ftylobate) in Attic Ionic monuments 
Weorsists of 3 steps, either of plain form as in most Doric 
structures, or more richly treated by a recession, as on the 
little Temple of Nike Apteros in Athens (Fis. 157). We gen- 
erally find higher substructures in temples in Asia Minor, 
following models in inner, Asia. On the Temple of Magnesia, 
for example, these were arranged in 5 steps, at Aizani in 7, 
and on the Artemesion in Ephesus in 10. — | 

Curvatures have yet scarcely been shown to occur in the 
stylobates of Ionic monuments. Athenian structures are free 
from them; but they are recartly asserted to occur or tne 
Ionic Temple or the terrace of the Theatre at Pergamon. 

171. Cella Walls. 

2. he walls of the cella do not rest directly on the pave- 
ment of the portico, but on a continuous richly moulded base, 
whose section ‘is usually imitated from that of the bases of 
the colbumrs; they are terminated or crowned at top by a cap, 
that in part shows the members of the antae capitals.(Fig.158). 

fhe walls are not inclined but are strictly vertical and 
are built of coursed stores, that exhidit on their beds and 
ends the same mode of working as the ashlarse of Doric monv- 
merts, and which are connected together in the same manner by 
dowellse and iron I-cramps (Fig. 159). On the Temple of Nike, 
the Temple of Artemis Leukophryne in Magnesia and others, the 
ashiars of the cella are all through stones; in Miletus, the 
middle of the ivall consists of rough stone masonry; merely 
the external surfaces of the walls 8.95 ft. thick are foemedd 
of large blocks of grayish marble. 

Cn the external surface, the height of the coursed ashlars 
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are to their length as 1 to 2.7 or 3. 

The lowest course is in Athenian buildings higher than the 
others, just as in Doric (see Parthenon, Theseion, Paestum, 
and others), and it prajects 3/8 inch from the wall surface 
at the Hrectheion. The fillet with. .the apophyge is there cut 
on this course (Fig. 160). 

A fret pand extends along at tke height of the lower third 
of the columns cn the walle of some temples in Asia Minor, 
as for exabple, ‘in Aizani’ and -in Ancyra. 

The thickness of the walls is to their height usually fron 
1 to 11.5 to £ to 18 (see Nike Apteros, Aizani, etc.); these 
walls therefore require less material and possess less stab- 
‘ility, than Boric walls cf equally careful construction. 

172... Subdivision of Surfaces of Wallis. 

The decoration cf the wall surfaces internally and extern- 
ally by pilasters is permitted, as proved by the malis ef the 
Temples at Miletus and those of the Propyleion at Priene. 

240 The angles are specially accented by small projections, fre- 
7 quently of unequal width on the different sides (see Temple 
of Nike). the slightly projecting wall ends or antae, desori- 
ped in the Doric style, likewise occur here and are opposite 
the external or intermediate columns, or they increase to be- 
come massive piers, as on the north portico of the krectheion 
and on the charming caryatid portico in Athens. 
173. Doors and Windows. 

3. Doors and windows exhibit openings of vertical rectangs- 
ular or trapezoidal shape. The sides of the former either con- 
sist of plain vertical piers, which like antae are crowned by 
capitals and are connected at top by a plain lintel (Fig. 161), 
as for the doorway of the Caryatid Pobtico, or richly mouided 
jambs and lintel enclose the openixs, as at the doorway of the 
north portico of the Erectheiona A broad band, decorated by 
flat pagrttnn Similar to those usually occurring on Assyrian 
tombs ne , is the principal member of the casing of the last 
doorway, and it-is recessed toward the opening in moulded ogee 
bands ornamented by leaves. The rosettes on the pandas of the 
jembs have instead of the low calices deeply drilled holes, 
that may have served for fastening a movable ornament. It is 
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singular to find-in the midst of the exquisite and marvellous- 
ly executed sculpture the setting bosses remaining below the 
second rosette of the left jemb. Gn the right and Left of the 
lintel project from the wall magnificently wrought volute-con- 
scles, models ‘in design and execution, and they receive the 
cap, which consists of cornice; carved lover member (egs-and- 
dart mouldingU and the cyma ornamented by anthemions; these 
parts compose in construction, in form and proportions, one 
of the most beautiful doorway enclosures of all times (Fis.162). 

Wote 212. See Diewlafoy, Vol. 2, -p.31.-- é@tready at dyee- 
nae uas the doorway to the recently more carefully explored 
second “Tholos” similarly enclosed. See Ephem. Arch. 1891.Pi.l. 

A similar treatment is also found on one of the Ionic :rock- 
cut facades of tombs in Telmissos; Instructive there is the 
false bronze or wocden dcor With its architrave, panels, knobs 
and nails, ‘imitated in stone. 

Another :rock-cut tomb:in Antiphellos shows the architrave 
of the door with the strontky marked, so-called “ears”, with 
an ogee moulding extending around it and three bands, a treat- 
ment that we meet with again on the windows of the mestern 
side of the Erectheion, in simplified and ennobled form. 

It-is worthy of note, that in all the cases mentioned, the 
mouldings are carried down to the base or sill and are not 
returned or extended horizcntally. 

Fhe wirdow sills on the Krectheion are simple and plain, 
shaped like a:rectangular plinth in section, furnished with 
a sroove and a hole for inserting a plate for closing it, and 
which may well have been of perforated or thin polished marpd- 
1é, Like what may wow be seen in old Italian churches (S. Min- 
iato and Crvieto). 

174, Cobumns. 

4, The column consists of the base, shaft, and capital, 
and it is not ‘inclined toward the wall of the temple, as ‘in 
the Doric order, put ‘is set strictly vertical. ‘I1t is cdiminish- 
ed tess than the Doric column, has a scarcely measurable enta- 
sis, rising in slender form like its wooden prototype to a 
height of € to 10 times its lower diameter. Including plinth, . 
the lower diameter of the column is to its height as follows:- 
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Temple of Athena in Priene. 1 to 8 4/3. 
Propyleion in Priene. 1:¢0°9 428, 
Temple of Apollo in Miletus. 1 to 9 1/5. 
Propyleion in Athens. 1: to 94/6 
femple of Apollo in Phigaleia. 4 to 9 1/2. 
Temple of Zeus in Aigzani. 4 to 16% 


24% The height of the base ‘(exclusive of the plinth) is less than 
or egual to the lower radius of the column; the height of the 

simple capital ‘(measured frog above the volutes) is somewhat 
more than that radius: if a necking ornamented by anthemions is 
arranged, as on the Erectheion, then the height of the capital 
{measured from the top of the abacus to the bottom of the astra- 
gal) is about 3/4 the lower diameter, or is equal thereto, as 
on the Temple in Lhigaleia. 

Twenty-four flutes of semicircular or oval horizontal section, 
separated firom each other by narrow fillets, surround the shaft 
of the cobumn ard terminate in semicircular form at top and bot- 
tom, passing into the apophyges. 

On the older monuments, the base consists of a shightly con- 
cave block of cirotlar form, fluted horizontally or decorated 
by astragals and scotias, and which-rests directly on the upper- 
most step of the stylobate and supports a torus likewise fluted, 
from ‘which a small round with fillet and apophyge forms the 
transition to the shaft of the column ‘(See Samos and Friene). 
fhe pases of some temples have only the lower half of the torus 
fluted (see Priene), while the upper half is left smooth in the 
circular form. This expresses no diversity in the mouldings, 
for such 2 base is merely not entirely finished; to avoid any 
injury to the delicate fillets, their working was deferred till 
the entire completion of the building, and then frequently lack 
of means occurred, or they :vere intentionally omitted, since 
mouldings on these exposed places were scarcely to be insured 
against injuries. @olor might easily :restoke the harmony, ‘i.e., 
painted flutes might replace sculptured ones. The lower half 
hust be entirely wrought before setting, since it nas practi- 
cally ‘impossible aftennards to get at -it with tools, mhile the 
later :norking of the vpper half presented no difficulties of 
any kind. Many cf these bases were then set on square plinths, 
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especially those in Asia Minor, asin ‘Aphrodisias, Aizani, Teos, 
Priene (Propyleion), and thus removed from contact with the 
stylobate. fhe Frence excavations undertaken in Miletus some 
years since yielded even polygonal plinths, ornamented by re- 
liefe and’ placed beneath the bases of the cobumns(¥ig.163). 

The bases in the interior of the Temple at Phigaleia are of 
more expanded form with a strong apophyge; a beautifully perf- 
ected and refined form is’ ishown by those of the Attic monuments 
on the Acropolis of Athens. Without plinths, if the circular 
socie of the lonic columns of the Propyleion in Athens be not 
so considered, they stand directly on the stylobate and are com- 
posed of a large torus, fillet, scotia, fillet, a smaller tor- 
us with Fillet and an apophyge. The toruses are partly formed 
like a group of small astrasgals, are fluted like tne columns 
put here horizontally, or are covered by interwoven ‘crramenta- 
tion (Fig. 163). 

Note 218. On the Brectieion, the bands of the intermediate 
columns of the north portico are bordered, but are sunken on 
the antae and the angle columns. 

Corresponding tc the more luxuriant forms of the architect- 
ure of Asia Minor, the bases at Miletus have the torus covered 
py overlaid scales or foliage, or they are decorated by seroll 
and anthemion ornaments. 

175. Capital. 

Wherever'‘in Agiatic wooden architecture tke straight wooden 
pea occurs wigph, the isolated support, the column, an abacus 
is interposed , that is varioug}y ornamented, for exapple._ 
on the Tombs of the Persian Kings ; like the fistres of bulis 
projecting on two sides and which support on their backs a pro- 
jecting transverse beam. A transitional form betueen a corbel 
and’ a detached support is not interposed, but the columns term- 
inate directly under their loads. 

Kote 214. See Dieuiafoy. Vol. If. pp.46, 47. 

Hote 415. See the same, -p.31. 

Other termina {porms with corbels are shown by a rock-cut 
tomb at bimyra; both ends are formed as volutes in the pref- 
erred archaic Assyrian spiral shape (Fis. 164). 

Hote #16. See Eetersen and von Luschan. 
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As the decoration of a capital, the spiral form is found on 
Assyrian relief slabs, Phoenician stoné structures, Gypriote 
steles, ‘ivory pieces from Nineveh, ancient Persian columns, 
and or wooden chests, exactly like the corbels of bimyra in 
meaning, as shown on arcient half-tinmbered hotses of cur time, 
as iu Fig. 165, taken from a wcceden botse :ecf the 17 th centu- 
ry ‘iz Maurach on the Fodenseg, Lake Gonstarce). 

~4¢, Hitterf and Vicllet-le-Buc indeed stated these facts long 
ago in their explanations of the Jonic capital and accept the 
carved, or carved and painted, abacus as its primitive motive. 
‘ite form is translated into stone with reference to the prop- 
erties of the material, thus avoiding too great projections 
Sidewise, and pecomes the columnar capital, especially if a 
svitable ending be added to the top of the shaft. 

Kote 217. See Hittorf. Recuveil,des monuments de Segeste et 
de Sélinunte. Paris. -1870. pp.266 - €34 and ‘pl. 82, -- Puch- 
stein, 0. in 47 th Frogram for the Winkeimannsfeste of the 
Apchaeol.Geselisch. in Berlin, Berlin. 1887. No. 21.--Bohrm- 
ann in Jahrb.d.kais. Deutsch. ‘Arch. Inst. Vol. 2, p.273 - 285. 
Berlin. 1889, --~ ‘Antike Denkintlier, published by Kais. Deutsch. 
‘Arch. Inst. Voi. -1, pls. 18, Gi. Bertin. 1888. --~‘hasatty, fot— 
dewey, pl. 16. 

This supposition obtained increased probability by the pecu- 
liar capitals publisked by Hitterf ; it .kae become a certain- 
ty during recent years from the finds on Lesbos, in the Troad, 
and especially on the Acropolis of Athens. According to the 
latter, we should regard the lonic capital as being composed 
of two parts; of the crowning annular mouldings of the shaft 
ef the column, and of the undercut abacus with the character- 

‘istic endings méntioned. The artistically perfected combina- 
tion of these two parts and their union was the problem, that 
Grecian architects eventually knew how to solve in such a mar- 
vellous way. 

Note 218. In Restitution du Temple d’Empedocle a Seéelinonte 
ou l”4rchiteeture polychrome chaz les Grecs. Faris. 1851.Pis.8,4. 

176. Earliest Types of Capitals. 

a). dust as in Persian buildings, there is wanting in the 

earlier Grecian volute capitals any transition from volutes to 
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column; the lower base of the former rests directly on the 
latter. On the capital, the lines of the volutes were not yet 
expressed py sculpture: they :were either merely scratched in 
or painted in cclors and ere birt Lcosely connected ivith the 
outline cf the capital.(Fig. 166). i 

b). Another type-is found on Lesbes ard in the Troad, which 
seeks a combination of capital and cclumn by means of certain 
scallops. The circular upper end of tre shaft is continued “in 
the capital and is carved in expanded form with the abacus 
eciled upwards, so that the volutes are already sculptured. 
(Pig. 166). The form of the capital is strongly oblong in 
form, and the abacus being the same thickness as the shaft, 
these permit an archaic wooden: form to be recognized without 
difficulty. 

c). A third, and the latest of the ancient types, shows 
the shaft crowned by a recurved ogee motlaing, recalling the 
crown of a mushroom, on this being laid or imposed the oblong 
abacus, this projecting so far as the inventor judged the con- 
bination of the two forms to be sufficient for hig purpose. 
(fig. 167). 

a4? It-is but a step from this last type to the developed Ionic 
capital of Mnesicles, even if various fanciful forms were pos- 
Sible between the two, that chiefly concern the form of the 
ending of the shaft and soon appear as a band, torus, Lesbian 
cyma, or aS a combination of the two, until this finally clear- 
ly becomes the Doric cyma. 
177, Attic tonite tapital. 

The capital of the perfected Attic ‘Ionic style, when wsed-on 
a peripteral structure, chiefly -retains the same form, that 
was found over the rock-cut tombs in Antiphellos. As in the 
base below, the column likewise expands in the' capital above 
and generally terminates in a projecting round with a small 
fillet beneath, and frequently with a second above it. This 
astragal is in most cases wrought in the same block with the 
shaft or the uppermost drum of the column, and /% there rests 
opon it the volute capital, also wrought from a single block, 
whose spirals descend towards the middle of the column; this 
downward direction personifies the “spring-like movement of 
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the curve”. Beneath the depression of the volutes, but not 
touching it, lies a quarter-round projecting beyond the face 
of the spirals, ornamented by carved or painted egg-shaped 
leaves. | 

Above the capital is a rectangular abacus, profiled Likge 
the echinus, either left @n plain form or decorated by lLeav- 
es. Upon this slab:rests the architrave. Surfaces are raised 
1/25 ‘inch above the astragal and also above ine apacus to 
prevent breaking off tke delicate projections in setting the 
heavier parts)See Propyleion in. Athens and Fig. 168). 

Cn most buildings:‘in Asia Minor (which certainly belong to 
a later period); the beautiful elastic lines connecting the 
two volutes together disappear and give place to a straight 
and dry connection (Fig, 166). The sides parallel tc the arch- 


‘itrave exhibit entirely similar forms; those at right angles 


theretc are again similar to each cther, but are different 
from the front surface, cushion-like, contracted toward the 
middle, calyx or bell ferms, decorated by astragals and bol- 
lows. . 

For a:richer trestment of the capital, as at the Brectheion, 
there is also added a special necking member ornamented by 
vertical anthemion ornament, and above the guarter-round is a 
round decorated by interwoven work; the latter is then wrought 
on the capital, while the auarter-round with the necking on 
the uppermost drum of the column consists of a separate block. 

But the anthemion on the necking of the capital is likewise 
avvears on the fragments of the temoles in Naukratis, on Sam- 
os, and in very recent years on the columns of the Temple in 
Lokri. While this ig on the Erectkeion severated from tire flu- 
tes of the shaft of the cobumn by an astragal, we find in tbe 
latter a contraction between flutes and anthemions, since the 
downward points of the foliage lie in Dg spandrels of the ar- 
ches terminating the flutes(Pig. 169). 7 

Hote 219. Prom Mitt.d.¥ois. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. Rém. ‘Abth. 


Rome. 1890. ov. i98, ‘198. 


The spirals move ‘in delicately ovrved lines in several coils, 
that cannot be described by compasses, and end in the so-call- 
ed eyes. The outlines of the spirals are bordered by an outward- 
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outwardly ovrved border, single or double (see Propyleion, Er- 
ectheion) and their surfaces ere correspondingly hollowed out 
once or trice. In the richly shaped capitals, the turns of the 
vobutes are separated by rectangular grcoves or are joined with 
the spiral borders by, delicate :rounds. 
178. Treatment of the Angle. 

The vacant triansvlar space, produced at the points where the 
spirals separate from the depressed middle portion, is usually 
concealed by a small palmetto ornament; where this is not the 
case, as on the magnificent capitalss of the Brectheion, bronze 
nails-in the outkines of the volutes indicate that gilded 
bronze palm leaves were ‘inserted therein ‘(Pig. 170). 

179. Eyes of the Volutes. | 

The eye of the volute is treated as a stronsly projecting ro- 
sette decorated by leaves, or its place ‘is merely marked by a 
rudely wrought bole, indicating that a metallic ornament was fix- 
ed there, as shown by marks on the Erectheion, on the Temple of 
Cybele in Sardes, and on the Artemesion in Ephesus. 

180. Band joining Volutes. 

The downward curve at the centre does not in all cases remain 
without onrament: remains in Attica exbibit an interruption at 
the middle with ar upward ovrvature of the surken border of the 
spiral, from which spring scrolls B j palm ornaments ‘(Pig.172). 
On the Temple of Cybele in Sardis, the band is ornamented by 
a rose, from which scroll ornaments extend to the right and 
left (Pig. 175). 

Bote 820. See Durm. Ionische Kapitelie aus Kleinasien, Zeit. 
(ware, eit pl. é6e. 

The boldter at “the side either retains its plain cut or bell 
shape, similarly enlerged fron the centre toward right and left, 
or hollows and astragals, smooth or set with beads, ornament it, 
following the curve of the outer spiral, or merely the centre 
dis masked by an onrament (see Miletus), or the surface of the 
bolster is covwred by scrolls and palm ornaments (see Priene and 


“Sardes), or the bolster is composed of two acarthus cups united 


at the middle, from which reed-like leaves extend tc the outer 
spiral margin and border it like lace, as may be seen on a sin- 
gle capital found on the Acropclis of ‘Athens. 
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‘A capital found near Ephesus that exhibits spirals and 
egs-and-dart mouldings wrought with extraordinary beauty, has 
at the sides the heads of bulls looking outward from the bol- 
sters, which were moreover not intended to suppoht a load, 


just as was the case with-its prototypes in inzer Asia. (Fig. 


75). 

Note £20. See Durm. Inoiache Kapitelle aus Kieinasien. Zeit. 
z.Bauw. :1876. p. 565; pl. 69. 

., 5182. “Angle. Gapitai. 
“However perfected the Icnic capital must be termed, when em- 
ployed between antae or in the line of direction of the arch- 
itrave, it was just as unsatisfactory at the angle of the perin- 
teral arrangement, where the two architraves are at a right an- 
gle. 

fhe front surfaces of the volutes parallel to the architrave 
are pert outwards at 45° on one half to avoid being spoiled; 
the inner volutes but partially appear as far as the eyes and 
intersect each other at right argles in an ugly manner, while 
the baluster sides are left tolerably complete in the original 
shape. The abacus must follow this amalgamated form of the cap- 


ital, since its rectangular shape is dropped and it receives 


on the external angle an outwardly curved, cut off point, and 

on the internal one a small -reentering angle.(Figs.172, 173). 
What makes the Doric capital so convenient for the peripter- 

al arrangement, its uniform and :ready usability in every place, 


was wanting to the Ionic after its development, and even the 


Hellenic genius, skilled in forms, could not create any satis- 
factory result -in the development of a special angle capital. 

‘It is worthy of note, that on the ‘Ionic capitals of the best 
period, the angle palm leaves of the volutes are placed in the 
triangular space above the cymatium, as on the ancient stele 
capitals, while they are later dropped on the cymatium. (See 
Sardes, Priene, Halicarnassus, pergamon, Didymaeon, Teos, and: 
the Ptolemaion an Samothrace). 

A-rather foreign treatment is shown by the ‘lonic capitals 
from Scluntum in tbe Museum at Palermo, on which instead, of the 
angle palm leaves, tall upright anthemions are PEO og if 
intersecting the capital. (Fig. 174). 
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A more connenient peripteral use led/in the late period) to 
‘Tonic capitals with volutes on four sides, examples of which 
are given by Fig. 174. We find them common ‘in Pompeii with 
polychromatic finish and with the characteristic egss-and- 
darts on the low cyma, as if in thin metal. The volutes are 
then colored ligpt blue on the front surfaces and yellow on 
the rear side. , 

Note £21. See Damiani-Almeyda. G. Institutions ‘Archi teet- 
onigues et ornamentdles sur l’ Antique et sur le Vraie. Pl. 10. 
‘Edlermo. 1884. 
fA) yp 188s ep Redntiegs 

Even if the ‘Ionic capital was already of richer design in 
form than the Doric, this richness was yet enhanced py the 
sculptured ornamentation, that covered all its members and 
attained the highest degree of its decoration by the painting 
of the latter.(See the plate opposite printed in colors). 

Vestiges of. this are well preserved in many cases on ‘Athen- 
ian capitals and on separate capitals, whose use remains unk- 
nown. We shovld conceive the marble to remain unpainted or to 
be colored by the transparent, light yellow local tone, the 
ess-and-dart mouldings of the abacus and of the cymatium to 
be gilded, together with the beads, the borders of the yolu- 
tes executed in deep red and gold, the bands separating the 
volutes being a:rich blue, on which ground the gilded bronze 
ornagents laid thereon were sharply raised, and the nails at 
the intersection of the gilded interwoven bands on the :round 
appeared in shining colored enamels. The gilded anthemion’ or- 
nament of the necking rose from a red around; the bases also 
exhibited similar colored ornamentation. 

Note 222. See cobneident peports on the painting tn Allg. 
Bauz. 1861. -p.850. 
(Qn one of the ancient Athenian stele capitals, the volute 
lines are green, the eyes of the volutes are red, the cymat- 

‘jum is painted with red and green leaves; on another, the spi- 

ral kines are reddish-yellow, the eyes are purple, and the 

bands and palm leaves are red and white; on a third, the fret 
on the abacus is green on a red band, the eyes are green, and 
the leaves are alternately red and green. 
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Hittorf colors the volute lines of the archaic volute cap- 
ital red, the eyes and palm leaves alternately blue and red; 
on another, the spiral lines are likewise red, the cymatiun 
has blue and green bordered leaves on a brownisch-red ground, 
the abacus fillet-is green, and the volute eyes have yellow 
rosettes on a blue ground. Hittorf’s statements agree with a 
drawing cf the same capital made in the year 1839 by Hochst- 
etter(in the Collectian of original drawings of the Bauschule 
at Carlsruhe. 

Kote 228. See the same work and ‘place. 

Le Bas colors it-in a scarcely probable way, meking the spi- 
ral lines blackish-brown, the volute eyes red in one case, 
yellow ix another, and the leaves Light blue and white on the 
Light yellow lecal tene of the capital. 

‘Another peculiarity on the ‘Ionic capitals of the Athenian 
propyleion :remains for consideration; only the front egg-sha- 
ped leaves betweer the volutes are sculptured, while those be- 
neato the balusters ‘in deep shadow are merely wrought in out- 
Line and lack their completion in relief.(see Fig. 168). We 
scarcely have to do here with tsemethéing )funfinished”, but w 
with e well known “so far and no further”, since the apparent- 
ly incomplete leaves too plainly show the vestiges of former 
coloring in the border around them. dt was probably believed 
that in this place, hard to reach with the chisel, the meces- 
sary effect could be produced by color. 

But these capitals also exhibit iron pins ‘inserted over the 
free portion of the cymatium, which were indeed intended fer 
fiking external ornamentation, :just like the small -iren cramps 
on the balusters of the capitals of the Erectheion. 

184. Columnae Gaelatae. 

Besides the simple fluted shafts of columns, there also oc- 
curred others on the Artemesion in Ephesus decorated by sculp- 
tured figures. (Fig. 175). 

Figures of life size in strong relief surrounded the shaft 
above the base; an astragal separated the lower portion from 
the flutes. These columnae caelatae were represented oan Ephe- 
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itself, which-is due to the Englishman Wood. The magnificent 
remains of the figures on the cobumns are exhibited in the 
British Museum ‘in bandon (see the shaft of a column drawn aft- 
er these in Fig. 175); at the plhaee and site, nothing was left, 
except the sreat trench, a few drums of columns and unimport-— 
ani fragments. 

A commencing point for the arrangement of such figure decor- 
ation of pillars executed in relief was afforded before the 
finds in Ephesus by the support of a throne of 4eus, drawn in 
Fig. 175, and whichis preserved in the Museum at Palermo. 

To the cobumns of the later Artemesion have also been added 
the fragments of the earlier Temple, dating from the era of 
Oroesus, that are exhibited in the British Museum, and which 
show how these earlier art periods treated the columnae caela- 
tae (Pig. 176). Not all the shafts in this Temple exhibit the 
figure decoration, for the flutes on some extend entirely to 
the base. Of great interest are likewise the fragments of capi- 
tals, from which their form may be determined with tolerable 
certainty. The volutes show similar profiles, as an the Temples 
of Messa and Lokri, ubile small astragals separate the convex 
surfaces of the volutes from each other; the volutes project 
strongly sidewise, while the eye falls far outside the extend- 
ed kine of the shaft. No less important are the fragments of the 
cyma; obliquely ‘inclined slabs were bordered above and beneath 
by projecting rounds and decorated, By tions’ beads, between 
which were errarged small figures. 

Note 224. “See Murray, ‘A. S. Remains of archaic Temple of ‘Ar- 
temis at Ephesus. dour. of Hell. Stud. Vol. 10.(1889). .p. 1-10; 
Figs. 1-5. 

185. Gonstruction. 

fhe columns cf the different temples were sometimes monolith- 
ic, sometimes composed of separate drums, just as the peculiar- 
ities of the material :required. Thus for example, the columns 
in ‘Aizani were marble monoliths 27.95 ft. high; but those in Mi- 
letus were on the contrary composed of 15 drums; those in Pri- 
ene and Serdes were Likewise constructed of separate drums. As 
on the Doric columns, the flutes were only cut after the col- 
umns were set, as proved by the shafts of the columns in Sardes 
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256 and on an incomplete column on the Temple of Apollo in Miletus. 


On the former, the guides and endings of the flutes are alread- 
y wrought below the cymatium on the same plock with the capital. 

We find the same precautions on the bed surfaces cf the dpims, 
as were employed for Doric columns; only for very slender col- 
unng ig iron freouently employed as a means of fastening then, 
as for example, on the remains of the western wall of the Brec- 
theion, overthrown by a burricane some decades since, and :wbich 
was decorated by three-ovarter columns, and also to ode still 
seen on the prostrate drums of the Temple of Cybele ‘in Sardes. 
fhe bron pins were there immovably fixed in lead in the lower 
ped of tre block to be set, then being lowered into the corres- 
ponding holes in tke upper bed of the plock previously set, 
and the melted Lead was then introduced throtgh a small channel 
in order to fix this part (Big. 427). 

Besides this method, Koldewey gives another mode of intro- 
ducing the lead for fixing, by which the upper plock was dril- 
led through and the fluid lead was introduced through the hole. 
Similar pouring holes passing vertag tiy and obliouely throvgn 
the ashlars are also given by Bohn for the Temple of Athena 
in Pergamon. That in this case, if the necessary space were pre- 
vided, the fluid lead wovld more certainly reach ite intended 
plece, than by the horizontal channel, is self-evident; but 
tamping the lead then becam impossible, although it could be 
done on one side in case of a horizontal pouring channel; yet 
this tamping is of the greatest importance tc the stability | 
of the connection. Therefore the latter method is less secre 
and good, and on account of ‘its complexity is indeed the ear- 
leer one, 

Note 225. See his work, p. 57. 

Note 226. See vhis work, -p. 41, 28, and pl. VIII, 2. 

186. Spacing the Gclumns. 

ihe spacing of the columns no longer depends upon the frieze, 
as in the Doric:crder: they stand at uniform intervals and the 
intercolumniations, measured from centre to centre, do not at 
all exceed those of that architectural style. The lengths of 
the architrave have dimensions similar to those of the order 


157 previously described; they run from 5.18 £02 te'7132, 11 soay 
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and even 17.32 ft., while we have found in Doric structures 
lengths of 8.53 ft., 12.46, 14.68, and even of 17.81 ft.(Fig. 
178). 
187. ‘Antae Gapitais. 
‘As in the Doric order, the antae and pilasters correspond- 


-ing to the columns .have capitals of a form different from that 


of the columns. The volute motive of the latter is not trass- 
ferred to them, since the face of the wall required no bolster, 
but cymatiums and astragals, richly ornamented by egs-and-dart 
mouldings, heart-leaves, beads and disks, form a beautifully 
developed termination of the vertical and undiminished antae, 
wbich -rest below an a base, movlded like that of the columns. 

The treatment of the cymatium: bands with leaf -crnament at 
the angles ‘is interesting, botk an the antae and on the volute 
capitals. 

The care employed in the execution of even the smallest det- 
ail-is shown by this leaf ornament. Frequently concealed and 
used at a considerable height on the building, the details are 
yet worked out with the same love and care, as if they inere 
placed dixectly before the eye of the observer; nowhere is to 
pe found any carelessness in the modelling. How delicately felt 


‘end graduated in relief are the different parts of the leaves, 
bow unusually beautiful are the delicately curved outlines of 


the oval and acute leaves; how well studied and beautifully ar- 
ranged is likewise the folkiege on the reentrant angle of the ab- 
acus of the corner volute capital (Figs. 173, 179, 180). And 
with all this minute execution and surpassing treatment of tae 
smallest details, the view of the general effect of the whele 


i¥as not obscured. 


 alSgs ,° Pherae. 

5). Piers and Caryatids. -- Besides the columns, :rectangul- 
ar piers and piers with faces like balf columns (Phigaleia) 
were Likewise employed as free supports, as on the Fropyleion 


of Priene (Fig. 181), where they supported the beams of the 


porticos. These stand on bases moulded like those of the col- 
umns, and Like columns, they are diminished from base to capi- 
tal, that exhibits uniaue treatment of the volutes, :which :reap- 
pear in allied form on the pilaster capitals of the Temple of 
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285 “A 
Apollo in Miletus. 

A third kind of detached support is the human figures supp- 
orting an architrave. We have already become acquainted with 
them attached to the wall of the celia of the mightiest Pporic 
monument, the Temple of Zeus in Akragas; as gigantic ailantes 
or telamones, they supported with arms thrown pack the entabla- 
ture of the middle aisle. Detached from the space-enclosing 
Walls and bearing the architrave and cornice of a graceful por- 
tico, we again meet with them as isolated maidens in the ‘lonic 
style of architecture. 

189. Garyatids. 

These maidens (called caryatids) stand quéetly and strongly 
on square plinths without especial animation in expression and 
attitude, the resting leg bent but slightly, the arms held ic 
close to the body, with carefully parted hair and hbangi ei ai- 
ted tresses, a cushion upan the head, from which :rises a cap 


‘imitated from the Doric capital. 


Four such figures stand along the frant of the Caryatid Port- 


‘ico at Athens in pairs similar in attitude and movement, sym- 


metrieally arranged about bhe axis of the building, the support— 


ing leg on the outside with the folds of iis coverings failing 


straight down, the leg at rest being on the side next the midd- 
le of the structure. 

‘An Amazon from Thyrea once served a similar purpose, has her 
garments tucked up high, leans against a narrow pier and stands 
on a pedestal, with a Corinthian capital on her head, and is 
now ‘in the Central Museum in Athens; in the same place are the 
remains of other free supports, that exhibit a strong,muscular 
and male upper part of the body, which ends below in smooth Her- 
mes form. The manuments on which these finely wrought figures 
were employed are still unknown to me. 

Note 227. See Sybél, von. Katalog der Sotltpturen von Athen. 
Ho. 442, 

The three well executed pier-statues with serpent bases from 
the So-called Stoa of the Giants in Athens must likewise have 
been utilized to support an architrave. ‘In reference to the ar- 
chitrave supporting the colossal figures of the Temple of Zeus 


‘in ‘Akragas, see Fig. 139. 
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Placed ‘in front of the bearing support and only decorative- 
ly employed, like Esyptian prototypes, we find the human fig- 
ure again on the so-called ‘Incantada in Salonichi. The separa- 
bien of the buman form from its ohnamental connection and ‘its 
elevation to an active pert of the construction, to be a free 
stetical member, ‘is here repeated with perhaps a more correct 
feeling. (Fig. 182). | 

If the fisures are actually supports, then in accordance wW 
with the thinner and more elegant supports (they break easily 
at the weaker necking, as shown by the figures on the Brecth- 
eion), the entablature ‘is made lighter. Hence for example, the 
frieze is wanting an the building mentioned; -instead of it, 
the upper band of the architrave ‘is ornamented py rosettes in 
order to produce a-richer effect or to compensate in some deg- 
ree for the impoverishment cf the entaplature, due to the omis- 
sion of the frieze. The internal supporting beams elsewhere 
corresponding to the frieze are omitted; the room is ceiled in 
the simplest manner by slabs with coffers. Dieulafoy recoghiz- 
es in the arrangement of the entablature, the direct transfer- 
ence of the ancient Persian terraced roof cornice into stone. 

190. ‘Architrave or Epistyle. 

6. The Architrave is made Lighter than that of the Doric or- 
r. in accordance with the slender columns,; instead of the 


>taenia with the suspended regulas with drops, they receive a 


continuous crowning moviding, often richly ornemgénted; its ver- 
tical surface is divided -into two or three fasc@as and is gen- 
erally subdivided alike, both internally and externally. The 
separate fascias may have once possexsed painted ornaments, but 
vestiges of these are no longer visible. On tne smaller manun- 
ents, they are cut from a single block of stone ‘in width; ‘in 
temples of ‘important dimensions, where the diameter cf the col- 
umns ‘is increased to 6.56 ft. on more, they are made of two 
stone beams in width, as in Magnesia, for example. 

Theneins in Priene show the inner vertical surface of the arch- 


itrave less in depth than the outer one, and the under surface 
‘is decorated by a sunken panel, bordered by a pearl band and 
heart leaves. (Pigs. 183). 


The height of the architrave is usually equal to the upper 
Giameter :cf the column; it is freauvently bigher enathe earlier 
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temples and also somewhat lower in the later ones. Thus for 
exanmple, the architrave is higher on the little Temple of Ni- 
ke ‘Apteros, is equal on the Erectheion, and-is lower on the 
Temples ‘in Priene and in Miletus, than the upper diameter of 
the column. 

‘As shown for Doric menuments, the contact of the bearing 
surfaces is only on narrow cut borders. The archétrave, cut 
from a single block, joins at considerably less than 45° for 
a space on the inside, then continues at right angles to the 
exterior. 

in this order, it has also the purpose of receiving the 
peams of the portico, which rest directly upon it? this suc- 
cession and jointing carries with it an alliance with wooden 
construction. 

191. Geiling Beams and Ceilins. 

7). The Ceiling Beams are sometimes placed with regard to 
the location of the columns, without the addition of side beams, 
so that the centres of beams and columns coincide, and anoth- 
er rests on the middle of the architrave block, extending from 
one column to another, as on the north portico of the Erecth- 
eion, or they are placed entirely independeat of ihe colonnade 
with added side beams, as for Doric marble beam ceilings, and 
which is also the case for the little Temple of Nike Apteros 
in Athens.(Fis. 184). 

The ceilivs peams are of rectangular section, ere dressed 
smcoth on the bottom and sides, and on rich monuments, they 
are crowned at top by a cymatium, pearl bead, with a narrou 
cand beneath these, or merely by an echinus moulding in sim- 
pler monuments. . 

They are used for a span of 21.32 ft. on the Hrectheion and 
receive the ceiling slabs, which there consist of large piec- 
es with rich coffers, and which are cut away on the upper suri- 
ace in accordance with form of the coffers in order to lessen 
the weight of the slabs. 

The coffers were triply recessed and on their panels were 
fixed metallic ornaments, gilded bronze ‘rosettes, as proved by 
the peculiar arrangements and by through holes. (Fig. 185). 

Eges-and-darts were richly painted and gilded on the echinus 
mouldings; the bands between the coffers were ornamented by 
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carved pearl beads, between which were painted red frets on a 
pluish ground.)See Colored Plate opposite page 252). ° 
On the little Temple of Nike, .the spaces veiween the beams 
were fitted with thin perficrated slaps with covering slabs, 
as on the Doric Temple of Theseus. But the coffer slabs do not 
lie on the echinss mouldings, but on a specially devised bear- 
ing on the body of the beam; the carved mouldings were 1/16 in. 
below this, so that the delicate projections should be unteueh- 
ed during the setting and should also receive no pressure ait- 
erwards. r 
Between the beams were inserted half beams of the same sect- 
ion, resting on the architrave, whore projections were mitered, 
then fitted together at right angles, thus completing the fram- 
es of the ceiling panels.(This construction is still preserved 
on the Temple of Nike and on the north porticc of the kreethe- 
ion). The beams extend about helf-nay acrass the architrave, 


put do not show on the facade; the ends of the peams and the 


blocks. between them are covered by smooth slabs like a frieze, 

which are either left plain externally or receive figure decor- 
ation, and appear as a separate architectural member above the 

architrave, the frieze upon which rest the protectins covering 

slabs of the main cornice. (Fig.185). 

‘If the frieze is omitted on the exterior, and only the areh- 
itrawe and cornice compose the entablature above the free col- 
umns, the ceiling beams supporting the slabs likewise disapp- 
éar in the interior and give aera to a simple ceiling of .eof- 
fered slabs, as shown, inet the still preserved on the Carya- 
tid, Partice. 

192... Frieze. 

§). The Frieze (Zoopbhoros, figure-bearer, thrinkos)is reg- 
vired py Vitruvius to be about one-fourth smaller than the ar- 
chitrave; “but if reliefs are to be executed thereon, about 
one-fourth higher, so that the sculptures may appear better”. 


the buildings in Friene; the friezes are there one-fourth and 
two-fifths.less than the architrave. But the scluptured friez- 
es of the Temple of Nike and of the #rectheion are likewise 
lower than the respective architraves by about one-twelf th; 
the rule does not appear to agree with these. 
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fhe small figures of the frieze are either carved on the 
slab, thus being of the same piece with it, or they are wro- 
ught separately and attached, as on the Frectheion, while the 
frieze slabs are of darker Eleusinian marble and the figures 
are made of Parian marble and were fixed by iron pins. 

THe addition of color also increased the effect here. With 
this development, there is naturally nothing said of any in- 
fivence of the frieze upon the arrangement of tbe columns. 

193. Main Cornice. 

9). The main cornice on most Attic monuments consists of a 
pold and moderately projecting inclined slab crowned by an 
echinus moulding and deeply undercut beneath, concealing an 
ogee with pearl bead, which passes into the surface of the 
frieze (Fig. 186). 

The front surface of the cornice is usually inclined some- 
what outwards, so that the lowest point lies nearer the plane 
of the frieze than the upper one, an arrangement likewise 
found in the covering bands of the small Doric members, as for- 
example, on the abacus of the column and antae capitals and 


-on the front surface of the cornice slab. 


194. Optical iRules. 

Vitruvius ‘requires for Ionic columnar structures:-- “all mem- 
pers above capitals of columns, especially the arehitrave, 
frieze, cornice, tympanum, pediments and acroterias, must have 
their faces ‘inclined outwards about one-twelfth their height, . 
pecause if we stand before them and two lines are drawn from 
the eye, one touching the lowest and the other the highest part 
of the building, the latter one to the upper part would be Len- 
gest. Ibus the more the line of sight to the upper part is elon- 
gated, the more this gives to it an appearance as if inclined 
packwerds. Rut if the members of the facade are inclined for- 
ward in the mannar just prescribed, they will they appear vert- 
ical when viewed, and according to the measure of the angle”. 
(III, 5, 13). The fascias of the architrave are also actually 


inclined forward, as well as the front surfaces of the cornice 


slab: ‘I cannot answer for the forward inclination of the other 
structural parts mentioned by Vitruvius, which are unfortunate- 
ly no longer in position on any ‘lonic monument, or even no Lon- 
ger exist. 
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What an appearance, for example, would the pediment in Milet- 
us have made, if with a height of about 19.68 ft., it had over- 
hung about 1.64 ft? The refined feeling and eyes of the Creeks 
must have once reovired in Boric buiidings a pyramidal diminu- 
tion of all parts of a temple for well undestoood optical reas- 
ons, while for the freoguently contemporary Ionic buildings, of- 
ten standing in the immediate vicinity of Doric monuments, the 
opposite w.s prescribed. 

Of what use is all the good researches on optical deceptions 
and the rules deduced therefrom, in the presence of such oppo- 
sed facts! In the ‘Ionic style everything is practically rejee- 
ted, whichtin tke Doric is prescribed as the highest perfect- 
ion, as the most refined observance of all means for deceiving 
the eye! We here have the consistently carried out backward in- 
clination of the columns, walls, erchitrave, frieze, and the 
pediment, there the exactly vertical position cf columns and 
walls, the forward inclination of the front surfaces of the ar- 
chitrave and cornice. 

Vitruvius reguires a forward inclination, so that the paris 
of the building may appear mertical to the observer; we gener- 
ally prescribe a backward inclination, in order that the vert- 
ical may not seem to overhang! The measurements are moreover 
small in tbis case, as for» exanple:-- 

Overhang of the fascias on architrave of Erectheion 1/27 in. 

Overhang of face cf cornice there, 1 5/16 -in. 

- For Deric members. 


Overhang of abacus of anie on Parthenon. 1 97/8-in. 
Overhangs of cornice above cella wall and frieze, 2 5/8 in. 
Overhans of face of main cornice of Propyleion, 3 ins. 

Overhans of face of cornice on Pinacothek, 21/4 an. 
Overhang of abacus of capital on same, 1 1/8r4an. 


fhe overhang of these members may frequently be ascribed to 
the fact, they received ornamentation, and that this nas better 
presented to the eye in this vay. But this application of orna- 
ment is not always the case; others are so high from the ground, 
or one is compelled to view them from so near a point of view, 
(as for example, the cornice placed over the frieze of the Par- 
thenon), that such a slight forward inclination of those parts 
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must remain without special effect. 
195. °Bentils. 
But the simple underout cornice gives place to a richer treat- 
ment of the main cornice, especially ‘in monuments in Asia Minor, 
£66 ubere the so-called dentils are inserted between if and the 
frieze. We find thém employed an Attic buildings, "dnly on the 
Garyatid Porch in Athens. 
They vividly recall a motive borrowed from wooden canstruction, 
the projecting small ceiling beams, that were first cut in stone 
on the rock-cut tombs in hycia. 
Gn a monument’ in Priene, they project from a vertical guriace 
2£6pand thus appear as if suspended, while on other monuments, like 
- the Garyatid sortico, they more properly and elegantly seem to 
rest on the lower projecting member and then express the funct- 
ion of support. We likewise find the dentils at the angle of the 
building arranged in accordance with this idea (fig. 187). 
indeed find on some buildings the angles left solbid, which may 
result from the not quite perfect completion of this portion of 
0 cornice. The projecting angle appears to have been cut only 
ber ibe setting of the cornice. 
The dentils are usually crowned by a kind of head band, recai- 
ling a piece laid on _ ne beams, upon which directly rests 
the undercut cornice sla ; 
196. Pediment and Pediment Cornice. _ 

10). Pediment and Pediment Cornice. Low pediments crowned the 
ends of the temple, and like those of the Doric order, these } 
must have been intended to receive groups of figures. 

fhe monuments no Longer yield any data concerning this» yet 
we know from Pavsanias, that the externally ‘Ionic Temple of Athe- 
na ‘Alea in Tesea, built by Scopas, possessed sculptures in the 
tympanums ‘representing the Calydonian Eypt in one and the Combat 
of Telepnos and Achilles in the other. 

Bote £228. ‘Adler believes*that the external architecture was 
treated in the Doric stylé” and that only the cella had the **fon— 
ic arrangement”. See Gent.d.Bauw. 1882. p.98. 

The pediment mas covered by a main cornice like that of the 
horizontal entablature, if the latter were without dentils. But 
if these existed, ttey were omitted on the pediment cornice, 
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like the mutules on the Doric order. 
197. Cyma, Acroterias, and Roof. 
Both the horizontal and the pediment cornices are crowned 
by an ogee moulding, the cyma, which was decorated by vertical 


anthemion ornaments and by léions’ heads along the sides. (Pig.188). 


Tbe cyma on the Garyatid Portico consists of a cantinuous 
guarter-round ornamented by egg-shaped leaves, as on the Propy- 


leion, and terminated above by a small ogee moulding with leaves. 


fhe angles and apex of the pediment were also crowned by orn- 
amental acroterias or small figures, as on Doric temples. (See 
the Nereid Monument at Xanthus and the angles of the Temple at 
dersamon.). 

The construction and covering of a roof was indeed the same 
as that previously described, and we show in Fig. 189 the arr- 
angemen}, according to Choisy, as deduced from the building ac- 
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counts. 


Kote 229. See Etudes Epigraphiques sur 1” Architecture Grecque. 


8 me Etude; I (Ereetheion d’apres les pieces originales de la 


comptabiiites des travaux.Faris. 1884, Also, Hichaelis, A. Hitth. 


d. Kais. Deutsch.Inst. Athen ‘Abth. Athens. 1889. p. 849 -— 366. 
Lastly, Kirchhoff. Corp. Inggript.4. #. IV. 8.(1891) .p.148-152. 
c. Monuments. 
198. Monuments. 

1. :Rock-cut Tombs in Lycia. Examples at Telmissos, in Enti- 
phellos and in Myra. (See Fig. 154). 

2. . The Nereid Tomb at Xanthus in Lycia. ‘A tetrastyle peript- 
eral structure on a high stylobate, columns short and widely 
spaced with heavy onic bases and clumsy capitals, strongly di- 
minished shefts with entasis, the entablature without frieze, 
instead cf which is an architrave decorated by figures, as in 
Assos. 

‘Ecte £80. -the later works tr Asia Hinor, that afford no date 
for determinina the date of erection, but which were etill most- 
by the work of Greek architects, even tf the country :had changed 
its masters in course of time, @re ‘here enumerated together with 
those monuments dating from the pertod of Grecian independence, 
or those pbélonging to the era of the Diadochiges. 

On does not :hesitate to-include the Olympeion in Athens with 
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style building. According te Hittorf, ‘Ionic cchumns with Dor- 


‘Tonic monument in stone. 94 


internal walls appear tc .bave had paintings; the painted ornam- 


298 t 
the monuments of Grecian ert, stnce it stands on Attie soil, 
although it was ccmpleted by a Roman architect. 

2. fhe Heroon (of Empedocles) in Selinus, a tetrastyle pro- 


ic entablature and triglyph frieze (?). Material a yellowish 
limestone. 

4, he wonument of Theron at Akragas. A Doric entablature 
supported by four ‘Ionic tbhree-cuarter columns (angle cclumps) 
on a bigh stylobate. The columns are strongly diminished, pave 
Attic bases and capitals without bolsters, which are alike on 
2ll sides and have volutes curved outwards. Material a yellow- 
ish Limestone. 

5. The Heraion at Samos (already enumerated among Doric men- 
uments, since it-is assumed to bave been built in a mixed style) 
was according to seme a decastyle dipteral pbuilding, according 
to others, a psevdo-dipteral structure with wooden beam ceiling 
in panels. Several marble bases of columns are still preserved 
in their old places: otrers lie scattered around. The bases are 
archaic and heavy, with a fluted bolster below? the diameter 
of the column is 7.41 ft.; the capital shows a Doric ee¢hinus 
with a carved egg-and-dart moulding; but it shoulda not be term- 
ed Doric for this :reason: it may just as well be the lower half. 
of an Ionic capital made in two pieces. (See Art. 123 and the 
secticn of the Erectheion capital in Pig. 173). ‘Lhe shaft with- 
out flutes still stands and serves as proof, that the Temple 
was never entirely completed. Moreover, it is the most ancient 


6. The Temple of Nike ‘Apteros on tke Aorepolis of ‘Athens, /a 
tetrastyle ampbiprostyle structure on @ white marble subs truc-— 
ture of three steps. (wig. 190). | 

The cella is muilt in small dimensions (12.40 x 13.74 ft) 
and is open cn the eastern end; two narrow piers form the sides 
cf tke dcorway; tke side openings were closed by grilles, whose 
marks still remain. Similar grilles were on both sides of the 
eastern prostasis between the angle colbvmn and.the antae. The 


ents of the architrave, antae capitals, cornice, and coffers, 
may still be recognized py their outlines, wbile tre colors 
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can no longer be distinguished. 

Lhe columns are strongly diminished and bave 24 flutes; the 
base ‘is without plinth and the capital without necking. Lhe en- if 
tablature goes 3 1/2 times into the height of the column; the 
height of the architrave is less than the lower diameter of the 
column. Lhe intercclumniation is 5.18 ft. The frieze is decera- 
ted by fisures. the ceiling beams :xest directly on the columns. 

Spon and Wheeler saw tke little Temple while in its original 
form: it was torn down by the Turks scon after the visit of ! 
these travelers. Its ‘restoration was commenced in December, 1835 
under the direction of Hansen, oss, and Schaubert, and was | 
completed in the following year.(Pig. 190). According to Wolt- - 
ers, Cimon was the builder of tke “Nikepyzgos” (substructure), 
while the tempke on the latter is later. 

Vote 281. In Bonner’? s Sdidien. Aufsttze aus der Al terthums- 
utssenschaft, dedicated to R. Kekule by sits pupils. Berlin. 
90. 
7.  £he Temple on the ‘Ilissos near Atkens mas abort eaval to 
the latter in size’? “it was likewise a tetrastyle amphiprostyle 
puilding, only somewhat longer in proportion to its width. 

The columns were a little stumpy, the bases archaic, the cap- 
itals of beautiful design, the polster joining the volutes was 
gently curved downwards. fhe architrave was not subdivided into 


teal 
12) 


three parts; frieze and cornice were without ornament, and the 
entire entablature was somewhat heavy in proportion to the ecl- 
umns. 
The Little Temple was built of white marble, and it was very . 
well preserved until Stuart’s time, but was afterwards torn 
down; not a vestige of it can now be seen. ues 
8. fhe Erectheion in Athens, the most beautiful and compar- 
atively the best preserved monnment of the ‘Ionic style cn the 
Acropolis of Athens, has en the east a hexasiyle portico, on 
the west being 4 engaged half columns between angle pilasters 
with 3 windcws in the middle intervals between the colrmns. 
fhis arrangement of :half cchumns:rests on a high substructure, 
so that the bases of the half columns are bigher than those of 
the eastern portico. The design :resulted from the peculiarities “4 
of tke site. Not far from the western wall, there is on the 
northern side the magnificent doorway, and before this is a large 
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large porch with 4 cclumns in front and 2 on each side. These 
columns ere taller than those of the eastern side. The sauteern 
side is an tke same level with the eastern portico and has a 
seperate projection, consisting of a bigh substructure on which 
6 caryatids (4 in front) support an elegant entablature and a 
ceiling with coffers. The interior has not yet been sufficient- 
ly explained in ell its parts, to which difficulty the obseur- 


‘ities in tke description by Pausanias and the various additions 


of 2a later time have contributed not a little. Festorations of 
the building were published by Te ce Hansen, Bétticher, and 


Niemann. Jubkius also unde rtogk BAEs, (Ene 
Wote £82. HEaumeister. Fol. 4. p. 484 - 491, 


peen a double temple, in whose inner part wae a 
water, agatated during the, blowing of the south 
wind, on whose rock floor might be seen the marks of a trident, 


ting it to .ha 


signs made by Neptune to show tkat the country belonged to him. 


Here was also worshipped the most sacred image of Athena, that 


fell frog heaven: bere stood the golden lamp of Galiimachos, 
which burned continuously foka year witk a single filling of 
oil anda wick of “Carpasian” flax: the smoke escaped through | 
a prcnze palm trurk weacabing to the ceiling. In the cella of 
Athena Polias was the camsrerg ied gift of Cecrops, tbe wooden 
Hermes, .<<carcely visible for’ (agnittoe branches; articles from the 
booty of the Medes were also laid up there; pedicel,” olive 
tree, the evidence of the goddess for the country, put forth 
its branches in the Pandroseion. The Gecropion adjoined the 
westenr portion cf the Temple, and the graceful Garyatid Port- 
ico bad its front towards the south. 

Under the «live tree stood the Altar of Zeus Herkios. in the 
interior :were various altars, where sacrifices were offered toe 
Erectheios, to the bero Bootes, and to Hephaistos. Lhe walis 
were decorated by paintings relating to the family of Butades. 
Lte colered ornamentation of the different architectural memb- 
ers has already been mentioned. Ihe building shows two differ- 

nt times of erection, as discovered by abandler and proved by 
an inscription tablet brought to England, on which are inseri- 
ped collections for the still unfinished porticns of the Temple. 


lis this white marble monument the Erectheion, sta- 
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the recently discovered inscriptions are interesting, which 4 
were discovered by Koss in 1835 - 6 peneath the ruins of the 
great battery in seperate piéces, Since they contain accounts 
for tre completion of the building and afford, -in:regard to the 
painting iy particular, wages for sawyers, burners-in (encaus- 
tic painting), gilders, day laborers, sculptors, modellers, who 
furnished wax mcdels, bronze-workers, who executed the coffer 
ornaments, superintendents, etc., are entered thereon; paygggts 
for tke purchase of gold and of lead are recorded on then. 

Note 2388. Detatle cf these in Quast, fovon. Das Brectheton 
zu Athen. Frog the work of H., #. ‘Inuood. Bertin. 1861-4. p.267; 
see Fote 229; also, Fatsanias, I, 26; lastly, Borrmann in yHitt- 
d.Xais. Deutseh. Arch. Inst. ‘Athen Abth. Athens, 1881. p.872 ete. 

fhe Temple is entirely bvilt of white pentalican marble, ex- 
cepting the relief frieze of darker Fleusinian stone, as well 
as the sovlpture of this frieze and tre roof tiles, mbhich mere 
made cf Pariar marble. Ehe fotndaticns are built of pores steane; 
the roofs vere made of mood, as proved by Sains cut in some rect 
slaos. Tetaz agsumes thet the recf tlabs did not ere rest dir- 
ectly on the :rafters, put on*a strong sheathiwg of boards. The 
gutters bad @ painted :crrament, whose preliminary outlining 
with the point is still recognizable. The proportions, mould- 
ings, and treatment of details belongs ua pl the noblest, most 
peautiful, and richest ia antiane art. Se 
opposite page 252, as well as Fics. 180, 182,185, 186, an@@ieg, 

Note 284. -fhe Ceryatid Borttco was tr a“putned cordttten in 
consequence of Lord Figin’s robbery a@rd-cf the exploeten of a 
bomb, ard tt uae rrestered in 1846 at the cost of Fiscatory, then 
Frenci ambassador in ‘Atiens, by the architect FPaccard. 

Rote 235. Concerning the plen of the butiding, diseo seer=- 
Rangebe. Das BFrectheton. Hitt. d. fais. Deutsch. ‘Arch. Inst. Ath. 
‘Abth. 1882. p 258, $21, Pl. ‘10; also Betersen, E. Zum Bree the- 
‘ton. Same . 1885. -ppc1-10. In reference to the dooruay of the 
north portico, .<ee:-- Keier-Schultz in Hellenic Studies, Vol. 12, 
(1891), pp.I-18, pls. “1-8. | 

9. he ‘lonic Hall icf the Propyleion in Athens, ccnsisting of 
6 marble cchumrs supporting the entablature, 3 in each row, con- 
nected by architraves bearing the ceilings beams and slabs. 
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fhe columns are slender, have a slight entasis, and -includ- 
ing capital and base, are somewhat more than 9 lower diameters 
in beight. The surface of the shaft shows 24 flutes, which end 
at top and bottom in semicirctlar form. The base ‘is ‘Attic and 
stands on a kind of circular plinth, wrought on the supporting 
ashlar; tke upper torus is fluted horizontally. The nobly shap- 
ed capital .has single volutes and borders of the same, aiso 
without a necking. 

fhe height of the architrave equals the upper diameter of the 
column; it is divided in 3 fasczas and is crowned by an echin- 
us moulding. 

The shafts are built of monolithic marble drums; only a few 
short frasments are now standing; the capitals partly lie in 
pieces on the ground. (See fig. 148, p.224; Fig. 168, p.247). 

10. The interior :cf the Temple of ‘Apollo in Phigaleia.Four 
piers at right angles thereto and one at 45° break each side 
of the internal wall of the celia. The piers end in half colu- 
mns in front with the same thickness as the pier. They. are slen- 
der, moderately diminished, built of single blocks, and have a 
height of about 10 lower diameters; 11 flutes end above and be- 
the rounded portion, and lead 
ij and projecting dish-like 
r, but is on three .sides furnish- 

n pbich a bold, shigbtly eur- 
a he arebhitzrave is smooth 
ng with a narrow band beneath 
r 


low in horizontal form, surroun 
in a bold apophyge to the eniar 
ete 


base. The capital :kas no bol 
with volutes curved outwards, on 
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dq 
ved abacus rests fin a peotliar nm 
and .kas merely a crowning mouldi 
it. The animated and beautiful f 


11. Lhe Philtippeion-in Clympia was a cirevlar building sur- 
rounded by columns, according to Fausanias, whose apex was Torm- 
ed by a bronze poppy—head, that held the beams togeiter. 

ibe German expedition deggpibes tLe cirotlar pertico as«bel- 
onging to tke Icnic order. 

Note 286. See ‘Ausgrabungen; Vol. 8, pl. 88; Fande, .p.84, «pl. 
87; Feotnete, :p.17; lastly, p.70, 198, 196, of the same volume. 

ihe restoration shows the Temple, or rather the Heroon, as a 
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circtlar peripteral building of 18 columns and with a diemeter 
of 50.02 ft. Three marble steps formed the visible substructtre, 
wubile the enclosing walls consisted of poros «tone. The bases 
of tke columns exhibit a simplifited ‘Attic- ‘Ionic désign in the 
motldings; the echinus and the angle-flowers below the single 
ehanneled volutes cf the capital are left smooth. Lhe architrave 
‘is wrotght from the same block witli tke frieze, and the cornice 
bas dentils. ‘ibe cyma was of marble, decorated py lions’ heads 
and crowned by palm-shaped antefixas. The roof was covered’ by 
clay tiles, tke portico was ceiled wiii stone slabs with trape- 
goidal coffers. The interral wall was divided by 12 Corinthian 
half columns. The crnemental forms were nearly all produced: by 
painting, as well as the decorative details cf tke coffers. The 
colors tkremselves cotld no longer be determined. 
12. Whe Temple :cf ‘Athena ‘Alea in legea excelled “innbeauty 
nd extent all temples in the Peloponessus, accerding to Pausa- 
ias. The order of cobumns in the interior was ionic, while Dot 
c columns must have surrounded the building:(See Art. 158, p. 
81). fhe front tympanum was adorned by the previorsly mention- 
ed Calydenian Hunt, and the :-rear one by the Combat of Telephos 
with Achilles. Besides the statue of Athena, tithe ‘interior cont- 
ained statues of Asklepios and of Hyseia by the builder of the 
Temple, fcopas from Paros. Lhe teeth and skin of the Calydeni- 
an Boar were preserved :rere. Besides these scanty notices, only 
afew fragments exist for the determination of this«famous bnil- 
dings. 

13. ‘be Mausolevm in Halicarnassus, thre Tomb of King Mausolbus, 
who died in 354 B.0., has been tolerably well settled by Newt- 
on’s excavations, in relation to its extent and its detaiis. ‘It 
was perhaps @ work of the architect Pythios, the architect of 
the Temple of Athena in Priene. 

Cn a high substructure stoced a cella surrounded on four sides 
by ionic columns. There were 9 columns on tke facade and i1 on 
the gide, and they are moderately slender, slightly diminished, 
and surrounded by 24 flutes. The base had a boid torus above 
two scotias connected by astragals. The volutes of the capitals 
are small, and there is no necking. The architrave is divided in- 
to three bands, the fixieze is ornamented by figure reliefs, and 
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tke cornice ‘is enriched by dentils; tke cyma was deccrated by 
anthemion ornament and lions’ heads. ‘Above the cconrice ‘rose’ a 
marble pyramid cf 24 steps, an whose platform stood the colos- 
sal statue of the king with tke quadriga. Vestiges of color 
were likewise here discovered oan some :remains. 

14, The Temple of Apollo Didymaeos ‘in Miletus, mede famous 
by its very ancient oracle, was bpurrea by Darius, then perhaps 


Testored, entirely destroved by Xerxes, and asain rebvilt aft- 


er tre war for freedom. Lhe remains now preserved to us indic- 
ate the era of ‘Alexander. Lhe last Temple was brilt at tke same 
time as the Temples of Fohesus and of Magnesia by the architects 
Daphnis of Miletus and Paeonios of Ephesus (tke latter being the 
builder of the Artemesion in bis native city); Vitruvius reckons 
this, with the ‘Artemesicn in Ephesus, the Temple of Demeter in 


Fleusis, and the Temple of Zeus in Olympia, as the four finest 
3 


in antiovity. Strabe states concerning it, tbat it excelled ail 
others in magnitude, and that on accetnt of its great span, it 
remained without a rcof. Pausanias simply mentions it as not 
completed. (Fig. 192). 
It was still standing in the 5 th century 4.D. and was proba- 
bly destroyed by an eartnouake. 
fhe cella walls still exist in their entire extent to a height 
f about 9.84 ft.; tke ashlars ‘in part have setting bosses, 
were cut from sSreat biccks of greyish marble, and merely form 
the facing of the walls @.95 ft: in thickness, whose middie por= 
icn is built of rough stone. Ere walls were interrally divided 
by pilaster projections, whose veried and :crigsinal capitals’ be- 
to the most interesting finds. A frieze was arranged pet- 
ibese capitals, wrich was ornamented by griffins holding 
lyres. (Fig. 198). s 
The lemple was a dipteral structure with 10 x 21 columns and 
measured on the facade 159.26 ft. between centres of columns; 
(at angles ?): tke intercclumniation was 17.32 ft. and the low- 
er diameter of the shaft was 6.89 ft. 
foree columns are still standing, two being connected by the 
architrave; one is not finished and is only rovghiy cut, veri- 
fying the statements of tke ancient writers, but all capitals 
and the cornice have otherwise disappeared. To the bases pub- 
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published by Texier and others are to be added others with po- 
lygonal plintks and decorated (See Fig. 163, p.243), excavated 
later, as especially peculiar. The shaft is surrounded by 24 
semicirovlar flutes extending feneath ile cymatium: a necking 


‘is wanting. The volutes are beautifully curved and .bave the 


proper :relative dimensions, but are connected together without 
an elastically curved bolster. Une architrave is divided into 
but two bands and is decorated by an ornamented cove, ogee, and 
pearl bead at top. Exclusive of capital and base, the colvmns 
are each composed of 15 drums. The published restorations are 
problematical. 

15. ‘ke ‘Artemesion at Ephesus wars the sole «sanctuary of ton- 


‘la spered by Xerxes. After it was burned by Herostratos, it 


was:rebvilt by the szealovs participation of all the Greeks and 
according to the designs of the architect Deinocrates. Built 
in a marshy lccation, Samian mechanics effected the draining 
of tke site“by means of skins of animals and charcoal” and made 
possible the erection of the <tructure on the prescribed place. 


“The beneficent and pious feeling of the believers furnished 


certain parts, for example columns, in whose flotes were inseri- 
ped the name of tke giver. The Temple, for which the neighbor- 


ing marble ouarry of Coressos supplied the materials, rose as 


a dipteral structure from a substructure of 10 steps in front. 
fhe ccolwmrs were apcut 58 ft. high, and 38 of them bad en the 
lower part of the shaft the scvlptured figure ornament prey- 


‘jously described, ‘in the preduction of which Scopas was enge- 


ged, while Praxiteles adorned the great altar beficre the Temp- 
le with sotlptures. Ihe capitals exhibit a treatment allied te 
that if the Athenian Propyleicn. 

ine Temple was plundered and destroyed in 462 °A4.D.; with the 
ruins, tke Torks bvilt in theo ke tk century the Mosaue of Sebin, 
whi¢h is now likewise a ruin! 

Note 287. ‘According to Gurtius, #. Ephesos. Berlin. :1874. pp. 
34, 386, 

‘In the spring of 1871, Wood stcceeded in bringing to light 
some marble remains, sunk in mud 19.68 fi. deep. These prove 
the correciness of the fabulous dimensions cf the partis of the 
Temple given by Texier and otters, as for example, columns of 
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10.50 ft. diameter, or an intercolumniation of 29.52 f£t.1 Vit- 
ruvius elso locates the invention of (cab AMeses style of arch- 
itecture at Ephesus in the 7 th century B.C.! (Figs. 194, 195) 

Note 288. ‘In ‘reference to the oider aiidaoathiebaneee a 
and “Big. :176, pi2b4. 

16. ‘Lhe Temple of Artemis Leucophryne at Magnesia on the 
Meander was built of white merble py tre arckitect Hermogenes. 
‘A pseudodipteral structure on a substructure of 5 steps, “it 
exceeded in magnitude all temples in ‘Awiatl@ocertine to Strabo 
(RIV, 40, 0.647), excepting those in Ephesus and Didyma; it 
even excelled those in beauty :cf proportions. It was completed 
and ‘was. nearly contemporary with the Temple at Priene, there- 
fore being erected about 330 toe 300 B.C. As on the Parthenon, 
the ashlars :cf the cella were cannected by iron cramps, the 
bases of the cobumns were of ‘Attic form, the torus ornamented 
by leaves; the shafts were fluted and were composed of 3 to 4 
blecks: the architrave ard frieze were constructed of two pie- 
ces inividth. fhe cyma was decorated by lions’ .beads placed’ o- 


ver and between the cobimns, and anihenion ornaments were sculp- 


tured between tiem. The portico was carnected with the cella 
by wooden arcbitraves (ceiling beams ?). No figure crnamenta- 
tion “as arranged in the tympanum. The terra cotta remains 
found near the Temple ere of interexct, are covered by a verm- 
ilior-red glaze, and are surrounded by a band with running or- 
nament in black. 

The Temple was surrounded by a wall built of great ashlars 
with bosses, which adjcined the walls cf the city. bectangul- 
ar defensive towers were placed at certain distarces; Deric 


cclonnades of great simplicity extended along the inside of the 


walls, whose surfaces were ornamented by monochrome painting. 


Esneciallv nctabie is the magnificent frieze representing tke 


Combat of the Amazons, of which about 656 ft.-in length alto- 


gether were found, as well as ctker portions recently by Ville- 


fasse, Humann, and ks gn. ‘Apout one-third of this is in the Mu- 


seum of the bouvre. “Purtber extensive excavations have recent- 


ly been made at this Temple at the cost icf the Archaeclogical 
‘Institute in Athens and of the Museum in perlin, which show 
that the plan of the entire building is still tolerably well 
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preserved. Almost all pieces icf the cobtmns and of the entab- 
Latere lie arornd the Temple, so that the entire’ superstruct- 
wre may be restored in drawings. ‘Its importance for the nist- 
ory of art consists°in the fact, that it was the first pseudo- 
divteral building, as stated by Vitruvius.(III, 2, 8). Dhe -ex- 
cavations have verified Vitruvius’ description. Three building 
epochs may easily be distinguished in tris building; a), the 
ancient dipteral structure with Ionic columrs of poros stone, 
ttat have 32 flutes (5 th century 7): b), tae pseudodipteral 
building of white marble erected’ by Hermogenes, likewise in 


Lretke Ionic style (3 d century ?); c), a ‘Roman rebvilding, when 


the cella wall was fiurnished with a sculptured frieze witt 
serolis, and the, [guple court as enclosed by porticos and an - 
encircling wall. > 

Hote 289. Photographic representations of this are tnz-- 
Revue ‘Archaeol. 1987. p.257. A#iso, see Rayet and thomas, Htilet 
et le Golfe Latmiqgue. Excavations and Explorations made at the 
cost of Barons S. and E. de Rothschtid and published under the 
auspices tf the winistry of Public Instruction and Pine Arts. 
Paris. 1887. 

Hote 240, ‘See Witt. d. Kate. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. ‘Athen. “Abt. 
‘Vol. 16, part 2. ‘Athens. 1891. -p.264, 265. 

17. The Temple of Dionysos at Teos, an ‘larnic whexastyle bril- 
ding, also eustyle, probably after its destruction by Xerxes 
rebvilt by Hermogenes fircm ~labanda-in Caria, who concurred 
with Archesios and Pythios in declarirg the Doric order to be 
unsatisfactory for the Temple, according to Vitruvius. 

The considerable ruins consist of a confused heap of over- 
thrown biccks of marble, utilized by tke Turks for tombstones 
and for burning into lime. 

‘Of the base, the plinth, lower torus, tke scotia and its fil- 
lets, were wrought in one piece, while tre wpper torus with 
the fillet and avcphyge were cut on the shaft of tire column. 
The fragment of a lian’s« head ard a portion of gp, ornament are 
tre sole remains of the main cornice yet found. 

Note 241, ‘Neu drautnogs of thie temple are to be found in An- 
ttovities of Tania, voi. 4 (1682). “Also see Rayet and Thomas. 

18. Lke Temple of ‘Athena Polias at Priene iwas a peripteral 
structure of 6x 11 columns, built 340 B.C. by Pythies.° the ba— 
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fhe bases are composed of two marble bl<ccks and rest on plintahs; 
tre fluted shafts of the cobtmns consist of several drums; the 
capital is without a necking and tas beautifully treated volutes, 
connected by a gently depressed polster; the eyes cf the volutes 
are drilled 1 1/4 inates deep, and they were therefore intended 
to receive metallic :crnaments, Like the capitals at Ephesus. 

fhe architrave was divided into three bends and crowned at 
top by a cove, cymatium and a pearl bead! tke frieze is about 
2/3 lower and remains smooth: the main cornice bas’ dentils and 
cymas ornamented by lions’ heads and scroll ornaments. 

Lbe upper -belf -cf the torus on the bases is left smcoth (un- 
finished), while the lower .belf is fluted. ibe dentils at an 
angle Likewise remain unfinished.(See Fig. 163, p.248; Fig. 

187, ».264). Like pvins of this Temple lie in a confused heap 

&E those of the apnertaining:-- 

19. Propyleians, ixhich originated at a later date than the 
femple. Their interiors are divided in three aisles by two 

rows of pilasters, whose capitals recall these of the pilast- 
ers at Miletus (Fig. 196). The pilesters have the same bases 

on plinths° as tke columns: the shafts :cf the former are dimis-. 


‘ished from base to capital.,Ihe enclosing walls are divided in- 


ternally and externally by pilasters. Tetrastyle porticos adorn 
each end cf the bvildings. the bases of their ccobumns standing 


on satare phlinths. 


‘Lpe shaft-is moderately diminished, consists of a single drum, 
surrounded by 24 flutes and about 9 1/3 times as .bigh as the 
Lower diameter. The volutes are not very large and are carnect- 
ed by a straight band’ the bolster is covered by free scroll 
ornaments.(See Fig. 171). 

fre architrave is externally divided into three bands, but 
internally intc but two and:is lower there, and has a sunken 
panel on:fts tnder side; tke frieze is unusually low, the main- 
cornice bas dentils. 

20. Tbe Temple of Cybele ii Sardes, so-called by Prokesch 
and Braun, referrire tc Herodotus (V, 102). Destroyed by fire 
and earthquake, 6 marble cclumns were still standing in 1750, 

3 at the beginning of the next century, and but 2 at this time, 
half covered by earth. Whatever cut stones belonging to the 
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walls, entablature, and columns, lie on the griund or ere still 
concealed by it, ere carried away for btildirg purposes, accord- 
ing to the needs cf the inkabitants and of Europeans, .nho build 
railways. 

ire Temple Likewise belonged with the largest of antiquity, 
sinee the shafts of its cobimns show diameters averaging 6.56 
ft.; these indeed :had° a heigtt-of 58:04 ft., and thus mere ap- 
oroximately eaual to those of the Artemesion in Ephesus, They 
were bvilt of roughly cut drums of unequal sizes, with (a hole 
at the centre, careftlly pclished tcward the exterior, and can- 
nected togetker by iron dewells set crosswise. The fbutes are 
started on the capital blecks: a rose sorenss from a light 
scroll ‘crnament betveen tke volutes; scales and tprigkt palm- 
leaves cover the bclster. ke eyes:cf tke volutes have noles 
for the recention of metallic ornaments: (See Pig.175). 

21. The Tenmvle of Aphrcdite ‘in Aphrodisias was a pseudodip- 
teral building of 8 x 15 columns’ .on a sthstpucture of three 
steps, and was psevdotrinteral at one end. Its dimensions on 
the lowest step of the stylobate are 72.16 x 160.72 ft. 

The ccbumns stood or plinths! the architrave was divided in 
three pands: the firieze was smooth, ard the cornice had dentils. 
fhe style of tke monument is of such purity, that it can be °pla- 
ced on a level with the most beautiful ir antiguity. some of 
the cclumns were given py the citizens, who inserted treir nan- 
es and the motive of the gidt on ea tablet: fixed con tire° column. 
The rectangular temple precirct was enclased by a wall, ‘wbich 
was subdivided by coupled Corinthian colvmns, alternately sup- 
porting segmental and angular pediments, ‘interrupted by niches. 

22. ‘Lhe Temple:cf Zeus in ‘Aizani (Aizaroi) -in Phrygia, sca1- 
cely mentioned by ancient writers, was entirely \unknown until 
1825. An English traveler provght tre first news:of the exist—- 
ence of these magnificent’ marble ruins, whictr certainly date 
from the end of tke Asiatic monarchy or the beginning of Kcman 
supremacy. Inscriptions firom the 4 da century B.C. were fotnd 
there and permit the inference icf a later date: put there is 
too much that«is beautiful in the architecture, for this to be 
accepted with certainty. Lhe Temple :was a peripteral structure 
of 8 x 15 columns on a substructure with 7 steps in front; the 
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intercolumniation was €&.8C ft., and the distance of the columns 
from the wall of the cella was 15.28 ft.; tke dimensians an the 
stylobate ivere 121.038 x 71.83 ft. The monolittic marble columns 
bad diameters of 3.18 and 2.86 ft. for a height of 27.97 ft.; 
the height of the capital was'1.21 ft. and tlat of the base (in- 
cluding plinth) was 2.1C ft. 

‘The volutes are :rather small and are connected by a straight 
pand. ‘In a pecubiar way, small vases occupy the upper endings 
“/of the flutes. The capitals of the columns between the antee 
have cup-like members decorated ay acanthuses beneath the vol- 
utes: the antae capitals have similar ornamentation. The walis 
of the cella are decorated below by frieze bands, and are crow~ 
ned at top by a rich foliage frieze. The architrave is divided 
into three bands, which are cannected by pearl beads, and it is 
decorated at top by a richly carved egs-and-dart moulding and 
palm-leaves: the architrave is an the inside lower, simpler, and 
divided into but two bands. The frieze has vertical piped orna- 
ment. the cornice has dentils with small modillions over then. 
Beneath the cella‘is a semicirovlarly vavlted rocm 52.48 * 29.52 
ft., accessible by a stairway, that may .bave served for’ preser- 
vation cf the treasuresof the femple. 

ibe lemple terrace is also of importance, is for the most part 
preserved, and it measured 480.19 x 534.31 ft. ‘It was broken at 
one side py a flight of projecting steps 98.4 ft. wide, on the 
right and left of this being decorated by 44 arcades, whose for- 
mer facing with marble slabs is now settled. Gardens, exedras, 
statues and stoas, were planned and built in the Temple precinct, 
which was enclosed by a wall. 

238. ‘An allied treatment of details, especially on the capit- 
als, which accord tolerably with those between antae an ‘Aigzanci, 
is shown by the colonnade on the scene of the Theatre in baodi- 
celia. 

24, Finally, the little portico of a Bath in Cnidos is to be 
mentioned, with its pretty columns-in-antis, as well as the fol- 
Lowing remains of monuments. 

25. Two lonic votive Golumns near Mylasa. 42 

26. ‘Ruins of a flemple of Notion near Cclophon. 

Hote 242. See Sehuchardt; Mitt. d.fate. Deutsch. sArch. Inet. 
‘Athen. Abth. Vol. Il. Athens. 1886. pp.42i1, 422. 
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27. Ruins of the principal Temple of Pessinus in Galatia. 

28. Temple of the Napean ‘(?) Apollo on Lobos, whose remains 
were removed and built into later structures. The veny archaic 
volute capitals are of the highest interest for the history of 
art(see Art. 176: Fig. 166, p.245), five of which were built 
into the old Church of Taxiarchis. The spiral lines are like- 
wise here drawn with a free hand and their radius of curvature 
does not diminish uniformly. The capitals exhibit a gre },8imi- 
larity to the capital from Neandria published by Glarke. ‘(See 
Art. 176). | 

Hote 248, In’Amer. Jour. of #rehaeci. 1885. 

The shafts of trachyte that have been found, 23 in number, 
have diameters of 1.64 to 2.33 ft. The bases belonging to them 
consist of a great torus of sesmental form 2n9 42 smaller astra- 
gal above it with the apophyge of the shaft. 

Note 244. See Kolidewey. Bie Antiken Baureste der insel Lesbos. 
Berlin. 1890. p.44-46; pla.i16, 17. 

29. The Temple in Messa on ‘besbos. @nly the foundations now 
remain on tke old site and these consist of four enclosing walls 
and two longitudinal and transverse walls extending between them. 
‘The material is black trachyte-tufa. According to further discoy- 
eries, it may be assumed that the Temple was a pseudo-dipteral 
structure of 8 x 14 clommns, that stood on a substructure of 3 
steps and consisted of cella, pronaos, and opisthodome. 

fhe palm leaves of tke angles of the volutes lie on the cyma; 
the volute eyes have a@ square inset in the circle. The fascias 
of the architrave are separated by pearl beads; the under surf- 
ace is sunken, this panel beirg enclosed by a pearl bead. The 
cornice is of beautiful proportions and exhibits dentils, the 
eyma on the seison-is ornamented by, seroll ornaments and lion’s 
heads, the latter being perforated. — 

Hote 245. See same work, p.47-6i; pis. 18-26. 

30. The Temple of Kcma and Augustus on the Acropolis cf Ath- 
ens. An Ionic monopteral structure of white marble stood on a 
stylobate of two steps, measuring 20.34 ft. from centre to cen- 
tre of cclumns. Lhe capitals of the cobumrs are imitated from 
those of the Frectheion; tke high architrave is divided in 
three bands, the frieze is plein, and the cornice is without 
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dentils. 

Kote 246. See Antike Denkm@ler, published by Kais. Deutsen. 
arch. Inst. Vol. 1. Berlin, 1891. -p.25. 

31. The Propyleion of Ptclemaios 1} an Samotbrace. A double 
porticc structure with 6 cclumrs on each front, executed in 
coarse-graired Thasian white marble. The shaft of the cobumn — 
‘is surrounded by 24 flutes. the architrave is high and the low 
frieze is decorated by ox skulls and :resettes: the dentils a- 
pove this are large in proportion to the cornice, the pediment 
cornice is thin and the pediment plain. the capita}s have bol- 
sters decorated by scroll ornament, as ‘in Sardes. 

‘Note 247. See Hauser, Eenndorf, and Hiemann. 

32. ‘Lhe so-called Old Temple an Samotbrace, of which merely 
the foundation courses remain. The frieze was adorned by danc- 
ing female figures? tbe cornice .had dentils, and the cyma was 
decorated by lions’ beads and tnthemions: tke antefixas ended 
at the edge -of , phe cyna with palm leaves. Lhe :relief frieze is 
in the Louvre. . 

Vote 248, See Gonze, Hauser and Benndorf. Vol. 2.pis.@-10. 

83, ‘Lhe Temple in Lbokri. ‘On the site of an earlier temple of 
an order no longer to be determined, stood the peripteral’ build- 
ing with an elongatad cella, pranaos and opisthodome, on a sub- 
structure of three steps, whose blccks were in a single externa- 
al layer, but were doubled and clamped together at the angles. 
fhe surrounding porticce had 6 x 17 columns, which were connect- 
ed with the stylobate with dowells. The interechumniations bet- 
ween axes differed on the ends and sides, the former being 10.4 
and the latter 8.66 ft. | : 

Bronaos, opisthodome, and also the porticos, .bad pavements of 
stone stabs laid on a grating cf beams. No stone of the cella 
wall remains in place now, and only mere fragments of the col- 
umns are tc be found. Their bases recall by their form those of 
the Heraicn on Samos; the shaft is covered by shallow flutes en. 
ding -in semicircular form, above which is a necking ornament of 
apthemions. While .cn tke Brectheion, this is separated from the 
flutes by a pearl besd, we find in Lokri a connecticn of these 
with the anthemicn, since their downward points lie in the span_ 
drels of the arc. ‘Above each fillet rises either a lotus or a 
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palm leaf, as shown by Fig. 169. The anthemions were painted, 
and the underside of the slab over the necking was red, while 
the ground was generatiy teft white, ike wi pst 9 din Lotus 
flowers were colored red, as well as the points turned down- 
ward toward the fillets between the flutes, the palm leaves 
were entirely sted, as ell as merely the mayggn of the cover- 
ing leaf, from :nhich the palm leaf springs. 

Kote 249. See aiso the antkemi:cns :cf the capitals tn #au- 


eratis and from Sames in Anttqvities of Ionia, Chav.V, wl. 6; 1-8. 


fhe capital shows a broken line in the volutes witn a,ggn- j 
OU an 


vex volute. band, bike a capital sci the Heraign on Samos. 
the recertly discovered old lonic capitals of Tschag@ri-dagh 


and of Messa (see Figs. 166, 197), then in the volute eye is a 
6-Leaved flower-and on the surface of tke bclster are vertical- 
ly falling scales, whose upper surfaces are slightly hcllowed 
betwee) margin and rib. Ihe abacus is plain ‘in front, but on 
the sides are vestiges of an egg-and-dart moulding. Blue cclor- 


‘ing was on pbs groynd of the echinus and the sides of the pein- 
io \ 


ted leaves. — 
Hote 256. See thelast° Chap. “Vz plts6; “4-5. 


Note 251. See Fetersen iv Hitt.dais. Dertseh Arch. Inst, 


‘Athen Abth, Vol. 5. Athens. 1890. p.176-201+ also Antike Denk- 


mailer, pudlished by Kais. Deutsch, Arch. Inst. Vol. 1. Bertin. 


1891. Pls.51; -p.40-42: lastly, Fig. 189. p.248. 


34. Concerhing the Temple of the ‘Ionic.order in Naucratjs, 
‘ a age ee: : _. £04.LEiS arahaic ien— 

Ceraner. ublished some remarkable details Bo) 
ple, dedicated to Apollo, shows in its fragments of fluted and 
slightly diminished shaft, the Samian base of archaic charact- 
er with a heavy round ornamented by scales and © beads above 
the round endings of the flutes, above which, as in Phoenician 
capitals, ‘is given a kind of echinus band with overlapping re- 
curved leaves, on which the volute bolster must bave rested. 
The upper portion will then will not be sniike the stele capi- 
tal from the Athenian Acropolis.(See Fig. 167). 

Hote 252. See Naucratis. Fart. 1. 1884-5. By W. M. Flinders— 

et 


Eetrie, uith chapters by Smith, &.Gardner, and Barklay V. Head. 
Third Hemotr of Equt.Ekplor. Bund. London, 1886, Flies. 8,4; also 


Fart 2 by Gardner with an ‘Appendix by F.Li.Griffith. Sixth Kem- 
oir of Egypt. Explor.Fund. London. 1888. 
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Other portions exhibit the necking ornamented py anthemions 
without a separating pearl bead and with the like arrangement 
of the flowers as on the Temple -in bokri. 

fhe second Temple of ‘Apollo there shows in its firagments 
the pearl pead and .scale border beneath the anthemion. 

35. Goncerning the ‘lonil Temple on the Theatre Terrasevap 
Pergamon, something is to be found in the following sources. 

Bote 958. Bohn, Rk. Voritufiger Bericht ther die Brgebnisse “a 


53 


der Ausgrabung zu Eergamon. Jahr.d.Freuss.kunstsamml. Berlin. . 
1888, pp.48-8&. : 

36. The Temple of Apollo Gbresterios in Aegae was built of 
brownish trachyte and Lay on a slightly elevated terrace. Be- 
fore this are the remains of a great flight of steps leading 
to the Temple, which are preserved. The Temple probably -had - 
columns on the facade, of relatively good workmanship. These 
had a height of about 24.6 ft. for a lower diameter of 2.72 
ft.; the mouldings of the base are Attic, and the capital is ‘ 
without necking. The architrave is divided in three bands, 
the frieze is lower than that, is ornamented by ox skulis and : 
garlands, and the cornice has dentils, not rectangular, but 
curved in the form on an echinus mougjn. The agedicatory in- 
scription indicates the year 48 B.C. — 

Note 254, See Bohn and Schuchardt in ‘Aiterthtmer tr. Aegae. 

FI Erganzungsheft d. Jahri.d.kfais. Deutsch. 4rch. ‘Inst. Bertin. 
1889. -p.46-9; Figs.57-67. } 

87. The Temple in Neanéria on the Tichigri-Dag, where Clarke 
found the peculiar Ionic capital illustrated ‘in Fig.166, was 
regularly excavated by Koldewey. ‘It consists of a substructure 
42.21 x 84.33 -ft., on which stood the cella without external 
columns, encloring a room 26.24 x 65.01 ft., which was divided 
into two longitudinal aisles of eogual width by a central -row :cf 
7 cclumns. The foundation was placed on the solid rock and is 
composed of two courses of irregular stones, separated from 
the regular masonry by an interposed course of stertchers .66 
ft. thick. But the foundations of the columns are of granite 
blocks, while the columns themselves are of Liparite. The flcor 

_, of the celia was 1.25 ft. below the threshold of the doorway; 
4, one must therefore have descended into the Temple. Access to 
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the cella was afforded by a doorway 4.17 ft. wide, whose thres- 
hold was at the same height as the external vavement. From 
the fragments discovered, Koldewey succeeded in determining 
the form of the interfror, the ceiling, and the columns sup- 
porting the roof, which especially recalled Rersian cobvmns. 
(Pig.198). The capitals are composed of a series of leaves, 
cymatium, and volutes, and crown the' plain and strongly dim- 
inished shafts without bases, whose lower diameter is 1.74 
ft. and upper one is 1.31 ft. The capitals are wot alike and 
also do net show the same treatment of the front. and rear fa- 
ces. Ihe former must therefore have been turned towards the 
entrance, since they exhibit the more perfected style. The 
capital with ascending volutes above a cymatium ornamented’ by 
leaves is then established in three places, in Kolumdada, Ae- 
gae, and Neandria, and it is to be termed Aecobic<Ionic. The 
wh deca ‘Ionic volute is then contrasted with the vertical 
Aeolic, Peo which should be added a third form, the Cypriote 
intersecting volute (See Fig.166). According to these’ discov- 
ies, the Aeolic type existed at the same time and independ- 
ently of the archaic ionic; “they are three branches from the 
same stem, of which the Aeolic bloomed earlier and withered” 
The capital from Boghaz-ko4 cited py Puchstein may be regard- 
ed as the parent of all. 

Hote 256. Same work as before, p.&8&. 

The ground plan shows the most intimate connection with the 
so-called Basilica in Paestum(See p. 204); the earlier Temple 
in Lokri must bave had the same form, and we should recognize 
in this two-aisled plan perhaps the oldest form of temple. 

The architrave, cornice, ceiling, and roof, were of wood. A 
main longitudinal beam was supported by the columns, and the 
transverse beams then rested on this and on the walls, even 
if the ceiling and roof did not coincide, when the cobumns sup- 
ported the ridge-beam. ‘Ibe vclutes were tkerefore placed at 
right angles to the longitudinal beam. just as on the Persian 
capital, the beam rested between the projecting bulls and not 
on them. 

ihe covering of the rocf consisted cf flat ‘red tiles, 1. na tx 
2.76 ft. with hollow tiles to match, the lowest course having a 
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turned-up margin with peculiar water-spouts (Fig. 198). The 
ridge was covered by hollow tiles, which had a finial according 
to the fragments found, as on the Heraion-in Olympia, while t 
the hollow tiles were closed on the edge of the gutter and 
showed sculptures on the closing surfaces. (Fig.198, E). ‘A cy- 
ma ornamented by small figures extended along the pediment 
(Fig. 198, D), recalling the similar treatment on the older 
Artemesion in Ephesus. 

38. Details of the so-called Tomb of Sardangpalus at Tars- 
us may be found in the source mentioned below. 

Note 257. Koldeuey. Aus der Anomia., Berlin.1890. p.178. 

199. Closing :‘Kemark. 

As an Ionic internally uncovered temple design, we hawe men- 
tioned that at Miletus (Fig. 192) and have suggested the pos- 
sibility of a small -wncovered court in the peotvhiar ground 
plan of the Temple in Phigaleia’ but the examples of Ionic so- 
galled hypaethral temples are thereby exhausted, even if these 
are indeed to be regarded as such in the meaning of Vitruvius. 
fhe hypaethral arrangement is now in most recent years eccept- 
ed for the temples of other orders, particularly on the evid- 
ence of Vitruvius and the discoveries at the Olympeion in pkp- 
ens by Penrose, though strong dissent by Dorpfeld exists. 

Note 258. Mitt.d.Kais. Deutsch. Arch.Inst. Athen. Abth. Vol sl 6p 
heft.8. Berlin. 1891. :ppv.334-844, 


CGhap.3. The Corinthian Order. 
a. Development. 
200. . General. 
the Corinthian order does not appear iwith entirely character- 


‘istic forms, like tke Doric and ‘Ionic; it is :rather based on 


the two last styles of architecture, that earlier attained ma- 
turity and perfection. But “it is likewis Aarchaic and prebis- 
toric in its external characteristics”. the most distinctive 
characteristic, the column with the bell capital, already oc- 
curs in Thebes in Egypt on the splendid buildings of the 19 th 
dynasty (1447 to 1273 B.G.). but we Likewise find it on Scevulp-.. 
tures in Nineveh, as well as very ance&ent additions thereto in 
the Grottos on Thera, and again recalling the design of the 
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latter, on the great Temple outside Miletus in Ionia, also on 
ancient remains found on the southwest coast of Asia Minor and 
made known by lento, on the Grecian mainland -in the Temple sf 
Apcilo at Phigaleia . on the Asclepion at EKpidauvros and in 
other places. 

Note 259. See Semper, Braun, Reber, etc. 

Note 260. (‘In -regard tc. the butldtng of tate Temple, see Bau- 
meteter, Vol. S2pps1819, 1820. 

201. ‘Lheory of Vitruvius. 

Vitruvius staks that the capital was invented by the sorlp- 
tor Gallimachus { maker of the golden lamp in tke Krectheion, 
who was busied as sculptur, architect, carver, and alse as 
painter, and be relates the well known myth concerning it, of 
the nurse that placed a basket of flowers covered by a tile on 
the grave of her young mistress in Corinth, which was then sur- 
rounded by a sprouting acanthus plant, and it thus furnished 
the motive for the new form of capital to Gallimachus passing 
py. He then made the Gorinthian column after this model, which 
fixed the harmonious proportions and the pringiples of the buil- 
ding of structures of the Corinthian order. - 

Rote 261. Frobably from Athens; lived about the 93 d Olympiad 
(464 B.C. 

Hote 262. See Vitruvius. ‘IV. 9, 10. 

‘In the fourth book, be further states, that the Corinthian 
order itself pie no special rules for .the cornice and the oth- 
er decorations, “but either employs. modillions on the main cor- 
nice from the arrangement of ERE ‘triglyph members with drops 
on tke entablature after the Doric style, or a frieze with den- 
tils, adorned by rekiefs, and a cornice according to ‘lonic priy- 
ciples” 

Thus from the two orders, tc which was added a new capital, a 
third order was created for the style. 

202. Characteristics of the Order. 

But this novelty in form did not merely cansist in tkes arr- 
angement of the cornice, nor in the use of the Egyptian bell 
capital, and which was in the later period to supplant the otna- 
er orders, but in the elastically poised frieze, that according 


to Semper, ts treated “as a gently poised wave, which elastically 
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receives tke load of the frame of the ceiling and transmits 
it to the architrave”. 

208. Appearance and Extension. 

‘In accordance with what has been said, the marks of the appear- 
ance and acceptance of the new style are found in those monu- 
ments, in which the different orders occur together, in the in- 
teriors of the Temples at Phigaleia and of Miletus, tke Tholos 
in Epidauros and the Philippeion in Clympia, the Arsinoeion on 
Samothrace, the Temple of ‘Athena Alea in fTesea, but only in the 
period cf ‘Alexander did it find general acceptance and become 
the prevailing order; after the complete destruction of the in- 
dependence of the Grec@an states and people, it was fostered 
and cultivated by their splendor-loveéng masters. 

204, kemains. 

The remains of this order left to us are scanty, both on Hel- 
lenic (European) and likewise on ‘Asiatic’ soil; but precious ev- 
idence of this most sumptiots architectural style are preserved 
for us in the graceful Choragic Monument of Lysicrates in Ath- 
ens and in the Temple of Olympian Zeus, located on a high ter- 
race in tke lower city of ‘Athens, a monument, that in magnit- 
ude and splendor, iir beauty and massiveness of materials, seeks 
its equal in all ages, and whose constructidén continued for six 
and one#half centuries (it was finished 650 years after the lay- 
ing of the foundatéionnstone), although witr interruptions, from 
the Pisastratides until Hadrian. 

We wonder at the entrancing and delicately membered details 
on the one, the slender columns of scarcely .98 ft. in diameter, 
and on tke other at the gigantic shafts of about 656 ft. diame- 
ter and nearly 55.76 ft height, as well as tke marble beams of 
the architrave over 21.34 ft. long. 

Exactly asin the Doric and ‘Ionic styles of architecture, we 


here likewise find the same forms, sometimes on the most grace- 


ful little architectural structures, sometimes on the mightiest 
colossal temples. 
205. Material and Polychromy. 
“fhe material employed on most Corinthian monuments in Greece 
and Asia Minor is white marble, whose fine crystalline grain is 
particularly suited for the skilful execution of the numerous 
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314 
small sorlptoures and ornaments. 

Polychromy generally becomes of less importance dn the works 
of this style in compariscn with the two ctrers. goioreshnae 
tion here chiefly gives place to relief ornament; the use of 
perishable colors must in time yield tc tke mode of natural or- 
Namentation with cclored stones, and thus to a monumental poly- 
chromy. 


al i pie ie ee 


The gilding of certain parts may perhaps have been more com- 
monly emoicyed, than an the buildings of the Doric and ‘lonic 
orders. . 

b. Form and Gonstruction of the Ghief Parts. 
206. Supstructure. 

1. ‘he Substructure. ‘ihe temples of this order hikewise 
stand on a substructure cf several steps, that is constructed 
of smooth plecks of stone in the manner already described; 
this is either tke plain rectangular form of step, or that with 
a small rebate an the lower angle of the step, hike those ai- 
ready fcund cn the Doric Temple in Nemea. 

On tke upper corners of the steps :cf the Temple in babranda, 


echinus mouldings are raid to cecur, but these were found in 
such a damaged condition, that their original form can no longer 
be determined with certainty, and they alsc give cccasion for 
the conjecture, that they are merely the vestiges of the bosses 
for prétecting the exposed angles, which had not been dressed 
off.(Fig. 199). 

ihe only :remains of larger temples of ihis style are these 
of the Clympeion in Athens, and those of the so-called Temple of 
#eus ‘in hbabranda; the steps have entirely disappeared at the 


| 


former and the substructure nc longer :remains in its original 
extent; only 13 columns at the southwest angle and 2 of the in- 
ner row on the south side still stand erect, a third having 
been overthrown by the storm cf 1852. The steps of the other 
are now in great part concealed by rubbish and ruins, so that 
their number cannot even be determined. Under these circun- 
stances, there can be ne consideration of any “curvatures”, or 
of their intentional or unintenticnal existence; the 4 + 3 

£3 columns in the front row on the south and east facades of the 
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315 
Clympeion are no longer in condition to afford measurements to 
1/25 inch. 
207. Gella Wallis. 

2. Gella walls. Likewise but few remains of these exist, 
but which do not differ in form and structure from those prev- 
jdously described. In accordance with Ionic prototypes, the cel- 
la walls in Yabranda rested on bases; which had the same prof- 
ile as the bases of the columns and antae, and they were term- 
inated at top by a special cap. 

fhe walls were indeed absolutely vertical, in accordance 
with the position of the columns. 

208.  Doorways. 

3, But few fragments of doorways are preserved. The finds 
in Labranda are 20.24 ft. high, exhibit rich mouldings, - and 
like an architrave, are divided into three bands with pearl 
beads, echinus moulding and cove.(Pig. 2C0). 

209. Golbumns. 

4, The cobumng are divided intc three parts, as in the fon- 
‘ic order, for they consist of base, shaft, and capital; they 
are not inclined toward the cella wall, but are accurately ver- 
tical and are of slender proportions, like the ‘Ionic with 
-shight diminution and entasis. 

The Lower diameter: of the cobumn goes into its height (in- 
cluding base and capital) as follows:-- 


On Olympeion ix ‘Athens 8 4/5 times. 
On Monument of Lysicrates 10 7/10 

Gn Temple of Zeus in habranda 9.1/2 

On Temple of Claudius Caesar in Ephesus 140°1/2 


fhe upper diameter is from 1/7 to 1/6 less than the lower. 
The base is usually the Attic Ionic on @ square plinth; the 
mouldings are sometimes plain, sometimes decorated by interwo- 
ven bands,or laurel leaves then cover the torus. Inchuding the 
plinth, it is equal to er rather higher than the lower diameter 
of the column. (Pig. 20%). mined of 

After tke Ionic system, 24 flutes,surround the shaft of the 
column, are separated from each other by fillets, and end in 
rounded form at too and bottom. In babranda and elsewhere, a 
part of the scotia is occupied by a tablet, on which tre name 
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‘Ste 
of the benefactor at whose cost the columns were erected: and 
finished, and whose meaning is, for example:-- 

“Leon Kointos, son of Leon, dedicates as Stephanophoros this 
column with its base and capital, as he promised? 

On the Monument of Lysicrates, the flutes exceptionally end 
in tke form of :recurved leaves; a plain groove between these 
and the lower row of leaves on the bell of the capital was in- 
deed originally filled by a metal band. An astragal, a round 
and fillet, the former decorated by beads on a column in Mile- 
tus, or treated as a band, as on the Olympeion, separates’ the 
shaft from the capital. 

~ #10. Capital. 

/“Yore refined and slenderer” than the ‘ionic, according to 
Vitruvius, for its height including the abacus, but witbout 
the astragal, is little greater than the lower diameter of the 
shaft of the column, the capital is chiefly characterized by 
‘its bell form. ! 

The low and tense echinus of the Doric and lonic capitals, 
that expands under the weight of the entablature, is here -rep- 
laced by a high moulding, that like the frieze, receives the 
burden ard transmits it to the shaft. 

fhe Egyptian prototype, imitated from the corollas of native 
plants, first bore no relief ornament; a e@rcle of broad poin- 
ted leaves surrounded tke bell at its pase on the shaft; beh- 
ind these extended to‘its upper margin closely set lancet~-sha- 
ped leaves. (Fig. 202). 

We find the same. arrangement on one kind cf Corinthian capi- 
tal, that on the Theatre of Dionysos and on the Tower of the 


Winds i Athens; as well as on buildings in Asia Minor (Perga- 


mon). But the plant ornament ornament is different; the Greeks 
chose for ornaments the plants native to their country, ins- 
tead of the Fsypotian flora, preferring those species that cotld 
be used in relief and were typical. ‘A circle of acanthus leavy- 
es with narrow sedge leaves springing from behind them, and 


all wrarsht in:relief, composed tke decoration. But neither for 


tte Egyptian capital, nor for the Greek, was the load laid di- 
rectly on the bell; a sauare slab was interpcsed between tba 
bell or basket ‘(calathos) and the architrave. 
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This abacus does not praject veyond the edge of the bell in 
the former; in the secand, it projects in accordance with Dor- 
ic models, and is inot shaped like a heavy slab without ornan- 
ent, but as a delicately moulded and not very bigh (measuring 
about 1/6,or accarding to Vitruvius, about 1/7, the height of 
the capital) covering slab, whose sides abandon the straight 
line and in gently curved lines-’intersect sharply at the ang- 
les, or are there cut off. 

The diagonal of this abacus sometimes eanals twice the height 
of the capital, and sometimes is rather Less: (Vitruvius requi- 
res in Fig. 203, that bc = 2 h, while on the Olympeion, the 
length b®c is less than 2 hi he makes the rise of the arc = #/9 
bd d, while in many cases it is considerably less). 

fhe profile of the apacus is either an echinus moulding with 
fillet and cove, or an echinus moulding iwith fillet, cove, and 
another fillet.{See Monument of Lysicrates in Fig. 208). 

The bands (astragals) of the square bell capital were merely 
painted, were in:relief in the Ionic style, and are treated as 
rounds with fillet and apophyge, as shown. 

2ti. Vobutes. 

Besides this simple painted decoration of the bell, there al- 
ready occurs at an early date in Egyptian Thebes a second and 
Ficher ornamentation thereor, which combines relief with paint- 
ed crnament. Four of the large leaves enclaring the bell ext- 
end up to its top and there curve downward bike volutes (Pig. 
203); the spaces Produced between these leaves near the top of 
the bell are aderned with vainted ascending forms. In a still 
tasteless manner, we find this arrangement of the ornamentation 
of tke capital on the capital found in Phigaleia, though ent- 
irely changed into relief; merely tke abacus here remains heavy 
and -is painted in the archaic manner. (Fig. 202). 

fhe volutes conceal in the most beautiful way the underside 
of the triangular corners of the abacus, projecting beyond the 
edge of the bell, and appear te support these projecting parts. 

A freer treatment is shown by the capitals of the half col- 


unns ffom Miletus, which must be classed with the most pdeauti- 


ful of this order. Iwo rows of acanthus leaves, eight ‘in each, 
are sO arranged that the mid-ribs of the upper row fallin the 
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318 
intervals of the lower one, and surround the bell for about 
2/3 the height of the capital; behind these spring forth 8 
volutes (helices), which meet in pairs beneath the angles of 
the abacus, while 4 palm leaves ornament the corresponding 
angles of the bell. 

A similarly more perfect develcpment appears in the capit- 
alseof the half columns of the Ghoragic Monument of hysicrat- 
es (334-B.0.') -ir Athens. The movement of the leaves and of 
the helices is perhaps to be termed somewhat less fluent and 
affected in comparison with that of the capital from Miletus; 
(Pigs. 202): the entire capital rather bears the stamp of a 
sculptor’s experiment. 

fhe capitals of the Clympeion in Athens exhibit the forn, 
that became typical later, with two rows of acanthus leaves, 
the helices :resting on them, and the flower rising above the 
apacus. 

New light has been cast upon the history of &be Corinthian 
capital py the finds at the Tholos in Epidauros, a work of 
the younger Egiyeteitos, who worked about the middle of the 
4 th century. — 3 
3\ Hote 268, See Robert, C. Archaeologische Mtrchen aus alter 
und neuer 4Zett in Phil. Unters., pub. by Kiessling @ F.v.ivti- 
amowttz-H@llendorf-. Heft. 10, p.198. “We know nothing :nhatever 
concerning the famtly ‘relations of tke younger Fotycieitos. 
The tradition, that he was tie pupil ‘of Naukydes, is chronolo- 
gically even posstile, but is:‘very doubtful. --- That he suas 
the architect of the Eheatre and of the ihotos of Epidaures ap- 
pears provable from the arehitectural forms of both buildings.” 


Also sée Foucart. Ediftce d’ipidaure. bull.d.@orres. Hellen, 


‘Athens and Faris. 14 th :year.(1890).9.592 -594; “Fausanias men- 
tions as most remarkatile the Theatre and the circular edifice, 
termed Zholos, voth works: of Folycleitos. It is known that these 
were two famous sculptors of that neme; Folycleitos the éider, 
who flourtsked in the 5 th century, and Folycletitos the younger, 
tuho Lived ix the early part:cf the 4 th eentury. Brunn (Geseh. 
d.Griech.kanstler, I, 2d edit., p.152, 162, Stuttaart, 1888-9) 
attributes them without hesitation to Folycleitos the élder. 
This opinion has been commoniy expressed, but is not based on 
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any proof.” 

the stone-cutters’ marks found on the ashlars of the Tholos 
show that the fholos is:cf the 4 th and not of the 5 th centu- 
‘py, and it te further stated concerning a fixed date: - '*Hence 
the Tholos :uas built after the Jemple :cf ‘Asclepios. The latter 
uas erected befere the year 852, probably about 375, but one 
cannct go beyond tkat date. The construction of the Tholos vuae 
undertaken afteruerds, perhaps immediately, perhaps seme years 
‘later. In any case, it ts the work of Polycieitos the ‘younger, 
and not tkat of Bolycleiteos tke éider, same ae the Theatre*. 

Everyone will agree with the conclusions stated in Note 263 
apove, 1%bo has seen and carefully examined the architectural 
details cf the Tholos. Lbe forms .have no :relLation to those of 
the 5 th century, and we see that the capital was first more 
widely accepted in the Greek mother-covuntry in the second baif 
of the 4 th century.(Evidauros, Tegea, Olympia, Samothrace; 
Figs. 204, 205). pty 

2&8 The erroneous view expressed by Bétticher mas indeed caus- 
ed by the doubtful statements of Brunn{see his work), that the 
Gorinthian capital ef the Tholos in Epidauros was about 100 
years earlier than that of the Philippeion, and it is indeed 
to be considered as rejected. 

Note 264. Cent.d.Bauw.1885.p. 236. cnt Debira., 

After its precedence in Bhigaleia, (430 Be@. ?), the capital 
‘indeed appears in a tasteless form still, put abready much more 
importantly developed (350 B.C.) in Samothrace, ard a few years 
later in Clympia and on Samothbrece. Since Secpas is consider- 
ed a contemporary of the younger Polycleitos, eack combined 
the talents of a great architect and of a sculptor; then ithe 
capital on the Temple of Athena Alea in Tesea mentioned must 
bave had tke same date of crigin as that-‘in Epidauros. 

Vitruvius requires for the lover part of the capital the same 
diameter as that of the wpper end of the shaft, excluding the 
apophyge and the astragal. 

{be capital is treated alike on all four sides, whether the 
pell-is decorated by volutes cr not, and it again adopts tke 

, general :relateons of the Doric capital, since it shows the 
same free suitability for peripteral designs. To this fact, 
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320 
combined :nith its beautiful form, is indeed due its supremacy 
over all other ferms icf capital in later times, even until the 
present! 
212. Polychromy. 

Polyabromy only participated in this sovlptured ivork so far 
that the ground :cf the bell received a darker tone, bluish or 
reddish brown, while the leaves, volutes, and flowers were par= 
tially or entirely gilded. 

213. Construction. 

The cobumns are monolithic cn the smaller monuments. on the 
larger, they are ccnstructed of separate drums, like those cf 
the other orders, and which are not always of eouai height. 

279 On the Clympeion-in Athens, the shafts are composed of 14 
drums cf uneoual size, the cavital beings made of two blecks 
in its beight, while the round bases and the square plinths 
are cut from a single biock. 

Notwithstanding their considerable diameters, the drums ere 
not set upon each other merely in the manner previously deseri- 
bed, as on the Parthenon and other temples, but according to 
the Ionic model(see Erectheion and Temple of Cybele in Sardes) 
are connected by iron dowells for the same reason, the slender- 
ness of the shafts of the columns. Sometimes two of these, or 
sometimes four, ere set in a dpum and are employed in the man- 
ner shoun by Fig. 206: small pouring grooves for introducing 
tke fluid lead again lead to tke dowell holes. 

214, Spacing the Columns. 

The svacins of tke cobumns*is just as free and independent 
as in the Ienic order, tke distances between the axes are ali ~ 

£90.equal to each other and have dimensions similar to those on 
Doric and Ionic temples. 

The distances between axes of the colonnade on the Olympeion 
exceeds that cf the middle passage icf the Doric Propyleion in 
Athens by only about 21/4 ins. The spacing on the Temple in 
babranda in Asia Minor :is wider than on the Clympeion; on the 
former, the dimmeter of the cobumn goes into the axial distance 
3 times, and only 2.8 times on tke latter. (Pig. 207). 

215. Half Columns and Piers. 
Besides the detached columns, half cclhtmnse are also employed 
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in this order as in tke Doric and Ionic, and which are either 
directly attached to the cella wall (see Choragic Monument of 
Lysicrates) or to :rectanguler piers, as on the Tomb at Mylas- 
sa, this combination producing a peculiar kind of isolated pil- 
lar. (Pig. 208). 

Free saquare piers likewise occur on the same monuments tog- 
ether with these coupled -balf cclumns, and ‘in the sepulchbral . 
chamber are plainly wrovght blocks without capital and base, 
above which short corbel=like projecting stone ceams, like the 
caps in wooden construction, form the transition to the stone 
celiing beams. Lhe viers at the angles of the superstructure, 
Like the ‘Ionic in Priene, are divided into three parts like 
the columns and diminish upwards Like them. Capitals and pdas- 
es are imitated from these of tke half ccbumns, the former 
with two -rows of acanthus leaves laid on the bell, behind. which 
are or spring forth elongated sedge-like leaves; the surface 
of the shaft-is fluted as on the cobvmns. 

216. Antae and Pilasters. 

The antae (front piers) as well ag the pilasters (wall piers) 
are adopted in the Gorinthian order, bust as they are found on 
Doric and Ionic monuments (See Akragas, Priene, Miletus). We 
find them generally divided into three partis and that these 
members are treated as on the cobimns, so that the bases exhi- 
bit the same profiles, and the ‘volute capital has been simply 
transformed from the round to tke flat. 7 

fhe shaft is plain, or a border with sunken panel occurs 
thereon as an innovation and is without ornament, unless tke 
inscription engraved thereon in some cases may be so regarded. 


‘(See Hadrian’s Gate, Monument of Philopappus in ‘Athens, and 


Doorway in Mylassa). 

As a beautiful example ef an anta capital, whose form was 
derived from an adjacent column capital, may be taken that one 
still preserved in fragments, which belonged to the Propyleion 
in Fleusis. Winged lion-rams with lion’s paws project above 
the circle of acanthus leaves bereath the angle of tre capital 
and are joined tosetter by beautifully entwined scroll ornan- 
ent: the abacus is curved inward as on the capitals of columns, 
and it has a shkisht outward swell at the middle, which ends in 
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a slightly projecting plock.(Pigs.209,- 211). 
Note 265. ‘See Bie Fropylten déé Appius Claudius Eulcher in 


265 


Bleusteé. prom Drawings of J. Durm-in Zeite. f.Bauw. 1876. p. 
487 et eeg.; El. 68. ‘Also Hichaélis.4. Das sogenannte Breif- 


usskapitéell ‘tom Eletusis. Hiti.d.skais. deutsch. Arch. insti. Athen. 


‘Abth. Vol. 14. Athens. 18889. -p.9;: lastby, Benermant, F. ‘Antte- 
guites d.Eleusis. ‘kev. gen.d*4¢reh. 1868. p.101-8, pis.i-8..--- 
‘€ike Dilettantt found the two antae capitals very much muttia- 
ted. lie fi.e., Lhenormant and his associates) have uncovered 
them anew, together :uit? a:uell préserted capital of a cobumn, 
uuhtch had escaped the English examination.---The louer part 
is:crnamented by a'Fou:cf acanthus Leares, from suhich epriag at 
the angles the forms of :winged chimeras :uith lion’s :paus and 
head, to whieh are added ram’.¢ horns. 

The heads of antmadis are uanting in the eapitals pudlished by the 
the Englisch architects and they have been made griffins!” 

It remains .singuler that Kichaéelis {see ‘his :uork) always 
speaks of “griffins” in spite of these facts, and notuithkstan- 
ding the publieatton referred to, in the Reu.Gen.d’ Arch. and 
im the Zetts.f.Bauw. 

According to the researches of Hichaélis, DOrpfeld, end kau- 
erau, thése capitdle :zith their peotiiar form of abacue did 
not serre for supporting votive gifts (see Hichaélis, p.10), 
as for example, Bbtiticher maintained. Our deductions from be- 
normand ere therefore correct. 

£17, Tripod Gapitals. 

Golumns of this order, that were employed to support votive 
sifts, frescuently experience a change in the. form.ef the capi- 
tal in accordance with the shapes ef these offerings, as for 
example, in case of a tripod placed thereon, tke abacus of the 
capital assumes a triangular, instead of a sauare form. ‘he 
Sides of the abacus were then similarly curved inward, and the 
acute angles were cut off. 

Cn this idea is based the most beautiful of all tripod sup- 
ports, tke unfortunately much injured crowning marble finial of 
the Ghoragic Monument of Lysicrates with ‘its series of water- 
leaf, acanthus, and of tke most magnificent volute seroll orna- 
ments, that has even been created in ari. 
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218. ‘Acanthus. 
The acanthus is sharply cut on all greek monuments, thenen- 
tire leaf being always divided into -separate symmetrically 
arranged parts, which consist of a group of 3, 4, or 5 or 
more Gelicate and pointed separate leaves, separated from 
each other oy strongly projecting bands. The leaf extends 
upward ‘in beautifully curved lines; its apek is gently recur- 
ved without thereby producing the effect of being broken or 
wilted: elastic and full of life, it closely adheres to the 
form of the bell. 

fhe acanthus represented in Fig. 212 was drawn from a frag- 
ment found in ‘Athens and illustrates the treatment of the dif- 
ferent parts. A capital exhibited in the former Museum of the 
Theseion in Athens shows the whole leaf and is at the same 
time an example of the degree of “ossification”, to which the 
magnificentiy inspired motive of the bell and volute capital 
could sink.(Fig. 213). 

219. Assyrian Bell Capital. 

Since the Egyptian bell capital was in the beginning intro~ 
duced as a basal motive for the Greek Corinthian, it should 
finally be mentioned, that the same likewise already occurs 
on Assyrian relief sculptures, although in a far more uncert- 
ain and indefinite form. (See the collection of Assyrian capi- 
tals by G. Rawlinson). 

220. Architrave or HEpistyle. 

5. fhe architrave is imitated from the lanic, has a crown- 
ing movlding like that, and iis frint surface is subdivided 
twice or thricer the lowest bands were then frequently small 
end unimportant in comparison witl the upper one (See Tabran- 
da}; the face turned toward the cella wall is frequently lower 
than the front side, and the under surface is generally deco- 
rated by a narrow sunken panel. 

ihere is no ornamentation on the fascias; out for apap lee 


lf 


i 


on the Ghoragic Monument cf bysicrates, these were Ue Se come 
for the dedicatory ‘inscription. 

According to the magnitude of the monument, the beams are 
constructed of one, two, or three pieces in their width, and 
on some monuments, they consist of two or three blocks side 
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“characteristic innovation, the addition of modillions between 
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ae ee 1 ee ee 


ion in Atrens and Fig. 214). 

fhe jointing and connections of the ashlars were dane in the 
Same manner as in the orders already described; the ‘inside 
beams are mitered at 45°, uhile the onter ones abut at right 
angles; the use of tron dowells and cramps set in lead was ve- 


Try extended. 


221. ‘The Frieze. 

6. “As*4m the ‘Ionic scrder, the frieze is plain or bears sovlp- 
tures, but in either case is from 1/2 to 1/3 lower than the 
architrave.(See Clympeion, Monument of Lysicrates, Incantada in 
Salonichi, babranda, Mylassa, Ephesus). But tke plain flat form 
of the ‘Ionic frieze is likewise abandoned, and the characteris- 
tic innovation -is introduced instead, that consists of an elas- 
tically curved frieze, as already mentioned. lit is at Labranda 
svelled in a convex line, while in Salonichi, Mylassa and Ephe- 
sus, tke ficrmicf the bell of the capital is repeated. The curs 
ved frieze then generally remains plain or is merely decorated 
by plant ernament, though vertical so-called pipes ornament 
the frieze of the Incantada.(Fig. 215). 

222. Main Cornice. 

7. The main cornice is either taken unchanged from the ‘Ion- 
ic order, is treated as a dentil cornice(see Monument of hysi- 
crates, babranda, in Fig. 216), or there occurs here another 


the dentils and the projecting cornice. These were moderately 
Large horizontal projecting beam ends, as on the Olympeion, sub- 
divided intc two parts in height, surrounded at top by an echi- 
nus moulding, were plain brackets, as on the internal cornice 

of the Tower of Hinds at Athens, or richly ornamented volute 
modillions, as on tke Temple in Fphesus.(Pig. 215). 

‘In many cases, all members of the main cornice, such as the 
prcjecting cornice, cyma and intermediate members, are covered 
over with sculptured ornaments, continuing and completing the 
richness of bases, capitals and firieze. The main cornice of the 
Choragic Monument of Lysicrates received a very effective crow- 
ping ornament in the series of arched and connected, closely set . 
antefixas, placed on the upper edge of the projecting cornice 
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Like a crown. 
223. Pediment Ocrnice. 

8. ‘ihe pediment cornice. The inclined cornice of the pedi- 
ment received the same members as the horizontal cornice, to 
judge from the portal pediments of the Tower of Winds in Ath- 
ens, on which the dentils were likewise employed on the ineclin- 
ed pegnment cornice in a way scarcely to be justified technic-— 
ally, as well as from the most important monuments of the la- 
ter period, cn which the pediment is freovently preserved for 
us, while it is usually destroyed on similar Grecian monuments, 
and never remains in fragments. 

Hote 266. Vitruvius (Book 4, Chap. 2, 5) maintains that the 
“ancients” did not approve and therefore neler introduced tie 
use of ends of ‘rafters or dentils: on pediments, yel the -lauer 
of Winds, &vilt about 100 years before Vitruvius, ts not exacit- 
fy evidence of the accuracy of the statements of the Roman areh- 
itect. 

424, Tympanum.: 

9. The tympanum must have been distinguished by figure orna- 
mentation, and its angles and apex by acroteries or figures, in 
eccordance with the earlier motive of the Doric and lonic orders. 

225. Oeiling and Roof. 

10. Although the monuments of this order belong to a later 
period, few data concerning. the ceiling and roof -remain, like 
those of the other orders, scarcely anytring of them remaining 
ror us. werely the ceilings of small seouler buildings still ex- 
st, of the Tower of Winds and of the Choragic Monument of Lysi- 
erates. 

c. Monuments. 
226. Monuments. 
1. ‘Lhe Temple of Apollo Epicrrins in Phigaleia, brilt by ‘tie- 
tinus (430 B.C.), architect of the Parthenon, contained a sing- 
le column of the Corinthian order in its interior before the 
cella with the sacred statue. (For the capital, see Pig. 201). 

2. ‘In the Temple of Apollo Didvmaeivs not far from Miletus, 
dating from the time of Alexander, were fornd half columns of 
the Gorinthian order, that pelong to the most beautiful examp- 
les of that. order. | 
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3. At the Temple of ‘Athena Alea at Tegea, built by Scopas 
about the middle of the 4 th century, Corinthian columns, stocd 
in the pronaos.(Also see No. G under ‘Art. 158). 

4, ‘Lhe Fhilbippeian ir Olympia, .bvilt abort 337 B.C., had in 
its ‘interior Ccrinthian colwmns, eccording to Pausanias, and 
this was confirmed by the excavations. 

5. Tbe Olympeion in Athens was a:decastyle (10° 21) dipte- 
ral structure containing altogether 120 columns, and it occup- 
ied a very ancient sacred place, was begun on a bigh artificial 
terrace in the lower city of Athens by the Pisastratides 530 
B.C., ‘its foundations being completed by the architects Antis- 
tates, Gallaischros, Antimachides, and Porinos., then abandoned 
on account of political disquiet ang again taken in band by 
King Anticchue LV 400 years later. “who promised to bear ther 
entire ccst .bimself, and who :.bad“the grand cella, the double 
colonnade around it, the entablature and the other ornamenta- 
tion, executed by a Roman citizen, Gossutius, accorging to suit- 
able proportians and with the greatest skill and .bishest under- 


_ standings: but this work has a name, not merely in general, but 


even among the few greatest monuments”.He cotnts it among the 
temples, “whose splendor and ingenious restoration aroused ast- 
onishment, emen-in the souncil of the gods”.(See Vitruvius, Bk. 
7, introd. 15, 16, 17. “A temple “in the covntry, «unfiniened jon 
accotnt of its magnitude#?, according to bivy)\ 

But even Antiochus did not see the Temple completed; Hadrian 
alone brovght it to an end in 135 A.D., after Sulla had prev- 


‘iously teken some of its columns to ‘Rome.(86 B.C.). 


fhe ground plan of the Temple is no ¢onger to be made out 
with certainty. Wihite Pentelican marble served as the building 
material; the retaining wall of the terrace was interrupted by 
buttresses, was about 2460 ft. in lengtt (1/2 mile) and was 
built of stone firom Piraeus(See Fig. 44). The shafts of the col- 


umns were approximately 55.76 ft. high, and the architrave blecks 


were 41.49 ft. lang; 16 columns remain, partly with their arcb- 
itraves; 49 are still standing, one having fallen during a storm 
in 1852. 

Note 267. Later excavations by Fenrose :have uncovered a -port— 


ton of the substnucture built by the Fisastratides. See Bevier.&. 
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Papers of the ‘American Sehool at Athens. Voit. :1. p.183 et .¢eg. 

6. The qahoragic monument of Lysicrates in ‘Athens is a small 
round strvebure of white marble, pseudodipteral with 6 half 
columns, on a square substructure about 13.12 ft. bigh and 
built of stone from Peiraeus, covered by a cap of bluish Fleu- 
Sinian marble. The ashlars Aave a sunk border along the bed 
joints, while the vertical end joints are not so marked. The 
walls of the -) “structure are composed of tall slabs and tez- 
minate in a firieze-band at the height of the capitals, ornamen- 
ted py tripods in low relief. The frieze above the architrave 
is decorated in the most beautiful manner by a figure composi- 
tion, representing the well-known myth of the transformation 
of the Tyrrhenian pirates into dolphins, who had seized Diony- 
sos. 

fhe roof is cut frem a single block, its outer surface orna- 
mented by leaf-ornament like scales, and crowned by the magnif- 
icent acanthus finial mentioned ix Art. 217, intended to rec- 
eive the metal tripod. Three beautifully curved scrolls corres- 
ponded to the feet of the tripod and extend from tne finial 
outward on the surface of the roof. The inscription on the ar- 
chitrave states that Lysicrates with a chorus of boys won the 
victory. (335: B.G.). 

Fis. 217 affords the desired information concerning the pres- 
ent condition of the manument. 

7. The Tower of Winds in Athens, or more correctly, the Hor- 
clogium of Andronikos Kyrrhestes frog Kyrrhos in Syria, was 
puilt about 100 B.C. of white Pentelican marble, and :was inten- 
ded tc support a weather vane and to contain a sundial and wa- 
ter-clock. It -is an octageanal buildirs :cf moderate :teight about 
22.96 ft. in-internal diameter, on the northeast ard northwest 
sides being porbicor with pediments and 4 columns each, and 
having on tre south a choir-like, semicircular projection. ‘The 
eight sides of the building are turned toward the points of the 
compass, and on each side abowe the terminal band of the wail 
is sculptured a flying figure, which represents in work of very 
ordinary executian the wind corresponding to that side. The 
figures are each executed an several slabs, and their heads and 
wings intersect tke arcbitrave members in a very awkward Way. 
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fhe apex of the :rocf was decorated by a triton, which was mova- 
ble and indicated with a staff the wind then blowing. 
The lines for the sundial still remain, cut below the ‘reliefs. 
Ag& The cornice is stumpy and rude in form, and the cyma is ornam 
ented on each side by 3 Lions’ heads {Fig. 219). | 

A channel conducted the water from the spring Clepsydra to 
the ciretlar projection, that contained the water -reservoir. 

The vestiges of the water clock are still visible on the floor. 
Beside this monument are still standing arches made of ashlars, 
whith were formerly regarded as belonging to an aaueduct to 

tle little building, put which according to later :researches 
belonged to a separate structure The arches are not built of 
voussoirs? the samil span, and the marble of :xnich they are 
constructed, quarried in great blocks, indeed permit the omis- 
sion of the usual constructian of the arch. They are cut from 
rectangular blocks of stone, yet not in a complete semicirculey 
With plein soffit and decorated by archivolts profiled like an 
architrave: a rosette adorns the spandrel, a motive that Bramante 
loved to use in the Renaissance. Above these arches were an are ae 
chitiave ard cornice, portions «cf which .still :remain in place. 

Hote 268, On various pieces bélonging to this, the remains of 

ny hsertptions have been found, :uhich refer this building to the 
“tmpertal pertod, soon after Augustus. See Dessau. Hitt.d.kais. 
Deutsch. ‘Arch. ‘Inst. ‘Athena Abth. Vol. 7. p. 898-400. Athenss1882. 

The piers are treated in a peculiar manner, for on the front 
urface ad ir accordance with tke archivolt ‘resting thereon, 
an onnamental .stbdivision is arranged at their centers. Here 
the sides are po lenger parallel, but diverge; the separating 
portion is cut with a broken surface in order to make passible 
ah intersection of the returned profile of the cap of the pier. 
(Pig. 220). 

The interior is subdivided in its height by two richly profi- 
led cornices (Pig. 218), a plain band course supporting the up- 
per columns at the angles, and an arcbitrave band abowe this; 
the ceiling is composed of 24 stone beams resting against a 
central block in the manner illustrated by Fig. 11. The cobumns 
and antee at tke entrances .have no bases; but the enclosing wall 
has one, consisting of apophyge, fillet, and torus. The antae 
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are not connected with the masonry, but are set against it; 
the capitals of the antae exhibit in their remains the same, 
or a form allied to that of the capitals of the columns, a 
row of acanthus leaves with sedge leaves extending from them 
to the top of tke bell. The execution of both is rude in con- 
parison with the similar capitals found at the Theatre of Dio- 
nysos. the shafts of the columns are fluted, but those of the 
antae are plain. Only a short portion of an anta still stands, 
as well as two portions of the shafts of columns extending to a 


9man’s height; the jambs of the doorways still remain, but the 


capitals, architrave, cornice, and pediments of the portals 


are entirely detached from the building and are in great part 


destroyed. 
fhe walis are built-in courses of marble slabs 1.67 ft. thick 
and of variots heights, and are still in good preservation, 
with the exception of some cracks. The setting basses left in 
tre flutes of tre cobtmns have abready been shown in Fig. 77. 
ihe architrave and frieze of the portals are bonded into the 
wall; the pediment merely abuited against it. How far iron was 
employed in this fixing can no longer be determined in the pres- 
ent conditior of the manument. Ero-steps of the .stylobate ere 
still in place and to be seen; the third is covered by the soil. 
6. The Monument of Philopappus an the Museion hill near ‘Ath- 
ens (between 114 and 116 °A.D.), built of white Pentelican mar- 


ble as the Tomb of the uncle of King ‘Antiochus IV, the last 


Kins of Commagene, is merely mentioned by Pausanias in these 
words:-- “A monument was later erected tc a certain Syrian here? 
(Cn Museion bill). 

Built in tke form of an exedra, the monument was in perfect 
cendition in the 15 th century, if a drawing of Cypigous is to 


be believed, while it today only remains in ruins. The sub-- 


structure is built of Piraeus stone without mortar, 5 courses 
being visible; on this rise in curved form the fragments of a 


boldly designed marble base, over which is a relief with figu- 


res, below that being Philopappus as Consul in a quadriga, etc., 
allied inédesign to tke-reliefs of the Arch of Titus -in iFome. 
A cornice terminated this lower sitntcture, above which 3 niches 


“Were arranged between 4 pilasters or piers; the middle semicir- 
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Sets ebioutndanan is still preserved, as well as the figure sit- 
ting therein, now headless, of Philopappus, son of Epiphanes. 
The niches on the right and left were rectangular at top, like 
windows; the ficrmer with the remains of figures therein is still 
preserved, but the third has entirely disappeared. Side piers 
flanked the semicircular niche, one of which, with an inscript- 
jon and a good acanthus leaf, still»remains, while merely the 
base of the other is vet preserved. 

A part of a vier with vlain front and base still stands beside 
the rectangular niche and supports courses of stones as well as 
a piece of the architrave, cut from the same block as the plain 
frieze, ang vanes a short cornice slab extending deep into the 
masonry. 

Note 269. In the Barberint Library ait ‘Eome.-- Concerning this 
Gdrautng, see remarks by Reisch in Miit.d.kais.Deutseh.Areh. ‘inst. 
‘Athen. ‘Abth. Vol. 14, .222. ‘Athens. 1889. 

Hote 270. .@oncerning date, inscriptions, and ilbustrations, 
see Hommsen, same work, Vol.if1876), p.86; also Kehler, - same- work, 
pur-ise: 

9. The Gate of Hadrian -in Athens formed the entrance to the 
vrecinct of the Temple of Zeus Olympios and to the new quarter 
of tke city founded by Hadrian. “Ibis is tke City of Hadrian and 
not that of Theseus” is on tke frieze on the east side, while 
“This is Athens, the ancient City of Theseus” is on the west eide. 

Built of white Pentelican marble, this has a round-arehed gate- 
way about 21.382 ft. in clear width, that was formerly flanked by 
two Corinthian columns, whose bases remain on the west side and 
their architraves on the east side. 

fhe columns stand directly before the wall without pilasters 
behind them. The masonry consists of a high plain base-course ( 
(as on temple cellas) with a slightly projecting low band: a- 
bove ‘it: then follous the masonry ‘in :regulaz1 courses, the sur- 
faces of tke ashlars beirg separated frem each otker by rec- 
tangular sunk joints. The angles of the wall project like an- 
tae, are dressed smooth on their faces, are finished with At- 
tic bases and ugly Corinthian capitals, that have a freely pro- 
jecting and unloaded egs-and-dart moulding above the astragal, 
with covering acanthus leaves only on the angles. The soffit of 
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the arch made of small voussoirs is smcoth; the archivolts are 
divided into two bands, bordered by an echinus moulding and 
cove, and they :rest on the plain piers with Attic bases and 
Gorinthian capitals. The arch intersects awkuardly the archi- 
trave and a part of the frieze; the crowning cornice is treat- 
ed as an Tonic dentil cornice. 

More peautiful in provortions and nobler in detail is the 
richly designed upper part; it is composed of an entablature 
supported by side pears and half cobrmns, producing three :rect- 
angular openings, the middle one being crowned by a pediment. 
fhe dentils of the Betizental main cornice are also used along 
the pediment cornice, as on the Tower of Winds. Acroteria bases 
on the pediment are still preserved. 

10. fhe so-called ‘Incantada in Salonichi '(Thessalonica) is a 
work, whose purpose remains unknown. Pococke holds it to have 
peen a monument of ‘victory; Villoison, the entrance of a theatre, 
Clark, the propyleion of an ancient hippodrome or forum. Accord- 


ging to Perrault and Durand, who held the only building allied to 


this to be a basilica, the “Tutelles* in Bordeaux, now entirely 
destroyed, this designation should be adopted. ‘In the notes to 
the German edition of Stuart & Reveit’s work, oi} is explained as 


being a tomb, similar to the Tomb at Mylassa. 


Note 271. Die '‘Alterth@mer von ‘Athen. Darmstadt. .1829-81.V0l. 
2.p.507. For Sdltonicht, see also Kinch, BP’ Are de trtomphe de Sa- 


‘bhoentque. Faris. :1890. 


‘re designation now cvrrent is taken fhiom the commar tradition, 
that .bolds the buildizxg to be the:remains of a gallery connect- 
ing two palaces of ‘Alexander, exvlaining it as a work of magic, 
therefore receiving from the Greeks the name of Goeteia, or from 
the Spanish Jews settled there, that of “Las Encantadas” (magic- 
al diagrams). 

The ruins stand in the Jewish quarter of the city and consist 
of 5 Gorinthian columns, monoliths of cipclline, that support an 
entablature of Pentelican marble, whose frieze exhibits the char; 
acteristic curved form ornamented by pipes. The cornice bas ‘Ion- 
ic dentils; above ‘it -rises the attic story of the same material 
adorned with figures.(See Figs.182, 215). 

fhe protecting projections on the abacuses of the capitals 
are remarkable, which at the time were held by Stieglitg to be 
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the “scamilli -impares% of Vitruvius. The gcod style of the fis-— 
ures and mouldings allow the building to avnear to have been 
‘erected not later than the era of Antoninus, thus being not 
later than 193 A.D. 

11. ‘dre Propyleion ef ‘Appius Claudius Pulcher in Eleusis 
Was a structure of Pentelecan marble with the charming chimera 
capitals,(See Pigs.2C9, 211) now only remaining in fragments. 
fhis “small” Propyleion at the second (reckoning from the out- 
side toward the interior) enclosing wall has side malls at right 
angles to the wall containing the gateway (see plan, Fig.43), 
which were decorated by Ienic columns, while tke antaédand col- 
umns beside the principal entrance bear Corinthian-like capit- 
als (represented in Pigs. 209 - 241) with the acanthus bell, ec 
chimeras at the angles, and scrolis, flowers and berrées at the 
middle. The scroll ornament there does not exhibit the fluent 
form, as on the Ghoragic Monument of Lysicrates, although contra- 
ry to widely distributed and incorrectly -restcred publications; 
it is no longer permeated by tke chaste fragrance of Grecian 
beauty of form of the good period, and in the unfolding of the 
flowers and in the berries, for exabple, :recalls too much some 
violent turns on the really late ornament of the table supports 
in the House of Kufus in Fompeii, which is certainly the work 
of a Greciap, artist. . 

Lenormant ascribes thiss small propyléions to Appius Claud- 
ius Pulcher from inscriptions found there and deciphered by Hen- 
zen. Two nevhews of the censor had the propyleion, vowed by 
their uncle, built during their sojourn in Athens, and the uncle 
dedicated it shortly before his death (48 B.G.). Those propyl- 
eions, whose parts are composed of all the orders, are therefore 
of earlier date, than that mentioned on page 256 under 5, the 
“great” Doric Propyleion, which according to the result of ben- 
ormant’s excavations and evidence, originated in the 2 d centu- 
ry A.D. and after the reign of Hadrian. 

Note 272, Rev.Gen.de l”érchitecture. 1868.00.54. i 

12. ‘The so-called, ¢ mnaseion, :cr more correctly, the Stoa 
of Hadrian in ‘Athens, built betveen 114 and 137 A.D., -inelud- 
ed ‘in-‘itself a state edifice, porticos, a library, Temples of 
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Zeus and of Hera, and a Sanctuary of all the gods. The founda- 

tions are partly preserved with a part of the superstructure, a 

piece of the wall with 7 monolithic columns of Carystos marble 

(cipollini) placed before it, 3.18 ft. diameter and 30.90 ft. 
30/ high, with greatly ‘injured acanthus capitals of Pentilican mar- 

ble, and one fluted ccbumn with its anta, wkich belong to an 

entrance pertico. 

Wote 278. See Stuart & Revett. Die 'Alterthamer seten Athen. 
German :editten. Darmstadt. 1829 - 81. Vol. 1. 178, ‘lLief.4, pi. 
7 tc kief.5, pl.6+ diso Bowuneteter. Vol. 1.p.169. EBxtenstiiie ex- 
cavaticns ‘have been :recenthy made, whitch have fixed the ground 
plan ‘ef the building. See Fraktika tes ‘arch. Hetatr. 1885. Fi.l. 
1886. <p. 10, 221. 

fhree cobrmnse ard cne anta likewise :remain from the Temples 
menticned. 

13. The Temple in babranda in Asia Minor was a hnexastyle 
buildizg with 11 columns on ‘its longer side; the plan consisted 
of a peristyle, pronaos, naos, and opisthoedeme? the floor of t 
tke vestipule was one step higher than that of the portico. ( 
(Pig. 221). 

Of tke Temple, brilt of white marble, there still stand 16 
columns, supporting the architrave and a portion of the frieze, 
while the cella and the roof are destroyed. The columns standing 
on the south side are not fluted, the bases of the antae are 
only roughed: out, the mouldings on the architrave and frieze 
are still plain and without ornament, a token that the Temple 
was never entirely finished. 

‘Ihe previously mentioned tablets (Art. 204) on the shafts of 
the columns and on the convex frieze are wortry of notice. The 
cyma is nearly destroyed, but decoration by lions’ heads is 

+ “still recognizable; tke steps are covered by rubbish and ruins, 
so that only the uppermost one is visible, and their number 
cannot be determined. 

14. ‘At the Tomb at Mylassa, the portico still stands on a 
bold rectangular substructure, an entraoce to which leads to 
the interior, whose stone-beam ceiling is supported by plain 
piers. On tke superstructure, 4 angle piers, between which are 
2 peculiar coupled half cclumns on each side, bear the archi- 
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architrave with tre frieze of ogee form, from which - rose the 
stone ceiling in the form of a stepped pyramid, constructed 


by corbelling. Golumns and piers are fluted for two-thirds of 


their height and exhibit in even more debased execution, as 
on the Tower of Winds, the form of capital found bn the Thea- 
tre of Dionysos ‘in Athens. 

15. A Gateway at Mylassa shows similar capitals and corn- 
ice members and tke twibill of Zeus ‘is cut an the keystone of 
its archway. 

16. ‘In Mylassa-‘is likewise found a votive Gobumn with a 


rich, though mutilated, acanthus capital, that once supported 


a statue, with a tablet in the flute and the inscription:—- “To 
Menandros, who was himself a benefactor of .bis country and was 
descended from benefactors”. 

17. -Kemains of a Temple near Ephesus, dedicated to Claudius 
Caesar at his deification, with richly ornamented entablature 
and frieze of ogee forn. 

18. The Corinthian peripteral building with 6 * 9 columns 
on a terrace in Pergamon measuring 196.89 * 224.68 ft., was 
entirely built of white marble and :had a widtkt of nearly 65.6 
ft. and a length :cf mere than 108.24 ft. Lke cella was that 
of a so-called temple-in-antis; the height of the columns 
was 32.14 ft., including base and capital. Bronze rosettes 
were attached between the horizontal modillions of the main 
cornice; the middle and side acroterias were shaped like 
leaf-covered bells, from which scrolls ascended, ard on them 
stood ivinged victories. Lhe temple court was enclosed by 
three one-story porticos, tke eastern and western of these 


peins ‘only raised on three stevs, while the northern rested 


on a podium 13.12 ft. high. The capitals of the columns of 
the porticos exhibit the same ornamentation by acanthus and 
sedge leaves, as on the Tower of Winds in Athens. 

{wo separate monuments also stood in the temple court, a 
rectangular and a semicircular seat, the icrmer built by Atta- 
lus II, according to the inscription. Pig. 0392 gives a repmes— 
entation of it with tke adjacent porticos. 

ote 274. Facsimile repred@uction from Bohn, Alterthtimer ‘ton 
Pergamon. Vol. 2. Berlin, 1885. 
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19. Here should also be mentioned the different, and often 
very rich architecturally, Scene Buildings of the great theat- 
res in Asia Minor, which were chiefly executed in the most lux- 
uriant gorinithian style. 

0. There should lastly be mentioned as a movable work of 
aichitecture, the Palace-Ship of Ptolemy Fhilopater, with its 
great peripteral saloon ard its columns of cypress wood with 
Corinthian capitals of geld and ivery. 


Chap. 4. Building Materials, Prices, Wages, 
and Erection. 
227, Finds. 

‘Lhe uncovering of antique temples bas been carried on at a 
srand scale during the last ten years, and this .has not a lit- 
tle increased the material of inscriptions referring to build- 
ings, whose meaning partly casts new light upon various arrang- 
ements, but has peen able to decidedly enrich our knowledge of 
the various technical processes. 

The well known bex Puteolana, the contract for building a 
covered gateway to Puteoli, instructs us concerning the canst- 
ruction of a wooden projecting roof and its covering of tiles, 
whose lowest course was to be fastened by iron nails; tke cont- 
ract iicr tke repair of the city walls of Athens afforded infor- 
mation relating to a kind of roof sheathing and a layer of str- 
aw and earth: the detailed description of the work for the ‘Ar- 
senal in Piraeus informs us about a simple -roof, with the sup- 
port of the roof ridge-beam by stone piers, and all dimensions 
and spans of timbers, together with tke doubled sheathing of 
the roof and tke coating of clay on this, tke building contract 
of hebadea gives the conditions of tke agreement, tke inscrip- 
tions of Delos and Epidauros describe the various kinds of mat- 
erials, the places of origin of building materials, the const- 
ruction of wooden coffered ceilings, the gilding of lilies and 
rosettes in the coffers, the ornamentation of framed doors with 
ivory, the glueing of wooden parts, the protecting coating of 
the same, tie tarring of the roof tiles, tke public letting of 
tke work at the lowest price, and the wages of tke workmen and 
tle superintendent; the inseriptions of tke Erectheion inform 
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us concerning the erection of the marble frieze, the construc- 
tion of the ceiling of the cella of ‘Athene Polias, the roof of 
the cella of Erectheios, tke various painters and sculptors’ 
work; others give facts relating to similar monuments in Eleu- 
sis, Troezene, Hermione, Tegea, Gorcyra, Eretria, besbos, Pir- 
aeus, and cther places. 


228. Prices of Materials and Wages. 

Those points of especial importance to buildings construction | 
have already been referred to in the preceding chapters relat- | 
ing thereto; the following details bay be added in regard to 
materials, prices of material, and wages. 

229. Building Stones. 

Cf the kinds of stone chiefly employed in the Grecian moth- 
er country, the following are to be mentioned. | 

1, fre bpluish-gray ccmvact limestore, fireatently veined 
with vellow to reddish-brown, iron-colored calcareous spar, : 
from the quarries of Lycabettos, from the Areopagus, the Hills 
of the Nymphs and of the Museion, was more commonly employed 
in the earlier period before the Persian War (Pelasgian walls 
and foundations of tke old Temple of Athena on the ‘Acropolis 
of Athens). 

2. The Kara stone from tke vicinity of ‘Athens, a light white 
porcus limestone, colored red or reddish in spots by iron nod- 
ules, freacuently similar to travertine, was sawn into ashlars. 


of Cimon). 

3. The Limestone from Acte (Aktites lithos) at Piraeus, of 
yellowish-sgray to yellow color, a fresh fracture being white 
to light-sray, was chiefly used for foundations, but for the 
superstructure as well, as shown by the Odeon of Herodes Atti- 
cus and tke Theatre of Dionysos. Vor: 

4. Conghicmerate stone, a kind of breccia, wit white H1act- 
ure, easily cut and sawn; mostly employed only in tke middle 
of walls. 

5. ‘Lhe compact limestone from Eleusis, of dark gray or b 
brownish color, was mostiy used only for certain parts of pbuvil- 
dings, sometimes only for decorative purposes on account cf i 
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hardness.(Uppermost step icf the staircase of tke Propyleion in 
Athens: :window sills in the same building: firieze of Erectheion). 

G6. fhe lower white and the upper bhue-gray Pentilican marble 
from the quarries above the demas of FPentele were employed as a 
building stone for great public edifices, especially during the 
time of Pericles.(Olympeion, Propyleion, Temple of Nike, Parthe- 
non, Erectheion). 

7. The lower white and the uvoner plue-sray marble from Hymet- 
tos were more used during the period of Koman supremacy. 

8. Lhe coarse-grained Island marble from Paros and Naxos was 
elatively lhittle used ir Athens.(Roof-tiles ii Olympia; :relief- 
frieze of tke Theseion). 

9. -The upper and lower White Attic marble,was quarried and 
employed near haurium and Sunion. 

10. The gray, yellowish and red compact limestone of the chalk 
system and the limestone-conglomerate in the circuit ef tke Plain 
of Argos tere especially employed for the prehistoric structu- 
res in Mycenae and Tyrins. 

11. The light-bluish-gray and also the Sa gray marble — 
from Doliana were used on the Temples in Tegea, Phigaleia, and 
also in Olympia. | 

12. The tertiary shelly calcareous sinter limestone was easily 
wrought while fresh and was sawn into ashlars; most buildings 
in Clympia (Temple of Zeus, Heraion, Palaestra, etc.) were built 
of it, as well as the Temple in Gorinth. 

irere were further employed ficr pbuilding purposes: -- 

18. The marble from tke Valley of Ginus near Sparta. 

14. Lhe marble f:rom Atrax in Thessaly. 

15. The marble firom Carystos and soutkern Eubcea, tke so-cal- 
lead Gipollino. This and the red and black marbles also Bee chief- 
ly employed for certain parts of buildings, preferably, ‘during 
the Koman imperial peried, for example for the shafts of the col-— 
umps of tke so-called Stgg.of Hadrian, and for the Exedra ef Her- 
odes Atticus in Clympia. 

Wote 275. See Lepsius. Grieckteche Harmor- Sdudien. From Abth- 
d.kén. Preuss. Akad.d.Wies.z.Berlinsi890. Berlin. -p.11-51, 114-133; 
dléo Gottgetreu, G. Ueber die antike Marmorsorten, thr Vorkommen, 
und thre Verwendung in ‘Alterthum. Zeit. f.Rauw.1883,0,1038-132; 
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Also Burm. Ueber die naturiiche rosttraune Farbung des #armors 


an den Bauten der Akropolis in Athen. Same work, 1871.p.471; 


‘lastly, Becke. Hin.u.Fetrag.Mitt. Fub. by S. TIshermak. New Se- 


Pies (1879) 20.57. 

The white marble of the locality chiefly came into use for 
the buildings on the soil of Asia Minor.(Fphesus, Sardes, etc:), 
while trachyte was also used for the older monuments(Assos). 

In Sicily and bower Italy, only tle white-light-gray or yel- 
low tufaceous Limestone mentioned »tndez 12 was considered. (Ak- 


ragas, Paestum, ete:), which was ahvays received a ccating of | 


stucco. 

Walle of sundried bricks were protected by a coating of -stuc- 
co an the external surfaces. Examples of this are the City 
Walls of Eleusis and of Athens; statements of the burning of 
pricks are at least not found in the buildins accounts. 

Chopved straw was mixed :with the clay. Accounts for this, as 


well as for calves’ hair, clay, fine and coarse sand, and for 


fo /, 
3 OY, 
} 


broken stone, ere still preserved. But nowhere in the ancient 
period do :we find experditures for slaked’ lime, since the cvi 
stones were held together by wooden or metallic dowells or or 
Gramps, and air-dried pricks were set-in clay mortar. 

For preliminary outlining on stone or wood work, red or black 
colors were euploygg,°2tems for this being preserved°in the 
buildings accounts. 

Note 276, See Chotsy. Etudes Epigraphiques sur 1’ Arpchitect— 
ure Grecque. Faris. 1884. :p.4215-228. 

230. Mentions of Places and Prices for some Building Ma- 
terials. 

For a Temple built of tufa on Delos, the tiles were brought 
firom Svres and cost 15 4 ver nair, exclusive of freight and 
duty; adding tkese, they came to somewhat more than 18 4. Glay 
bricks (air-dried) were each one ft. long and 1/2 ft. wide, 
costing $7.20 per thousand; of which $6.48 was for making and 
72 ¢ for value of materials. A Corinthian tile cost at the fac- 
tory there 15 ¢ and 18 ¢ dekivered in Athens. The ordinary: ti- 
les made elsewnere had the same prigg, as the Corinthian, exclu- 
sive of tke cost of transportation. 

Note 277. One obclus @qudls 146 dracime or is 8 cents. 
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Up to $14.40 was paid per cubic feot of cedar wood; elm wood 
waried in price between $1.44 and 3.60, as well as ash wood. 
ihe day’s wage for a workman, who boarded himself, amounted 
to from 27 ¢ to 36 4, and even 45 ¢. It exceptionally fell as 
low as from 18 ¢ ta 22 1/2 ¢. 

‘According to the building accounts preserved, the building 
woods employed in various Attic buildings were cedar, elm, ash, 
and cypress. Olive wood was also used for dowells.(For example, 
in the Walls of Athens). They were largely brought from Macedo- 
nia, but tke greater part was pureolased ‘in Corinth in tke forn 
of sills, beams, posts, pillars, piles, plates, or rails, poards 
and thicker planks. The wooden dowells and anchors were coated 
externally with tar, as well as the wood-work of the roof and 
the joiner’s work. Lhe latter was also varnished :vith a resin. 
(Mastic varnish ?). 

The timbers for building usually have large dimensions, for 
example, the ridge-beam of the Krectheion, which mas 20 ins. 
wide and 23 1/2 ins. bigh at tke side( thus not &@ tke top 
line), as may be deduced from tke recessed apex stone of the 
pediment, lying on tke Acropolis. According to the contract 
for building tke Arsenal near Zea, architraves 30°ins. wide 
and 27 ins. high were required, with planks and boards 6 ins. 
wide and 3/4 to.1 1/2 ins. thick. 

231. Specifications for Erection. 

Specifications for the construction of buildings are thor- 
ough/and frequently circumstantial, taking account of all pes- 
sibilities. 

Against lazy contractors, the officials in charge of the buil- 
ding always reserve tke right to carry it on under their own 
management, if tte former do not fulfil tre requiremenis of 
their contract. . 

Proof of this statement may be fornd in tke followings spec 
ifications for work for the Temple of Zeus at Lebadea in Boe- 
tia, which date from the beginning of the 2 ad century B.C. ‘It 
was found in the year 1875, cut on a marble tablet 6.07 ft. 
high, 3.12 ft. wide, and 8 ‘ins. thick, filling two cobumns side 
by side, with 94 kines and 8509 letters. 

‘It was first submitted to scientific criticism by Fabricius 
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‘in the Essay “De Architectura Graeca commentationes epigraphi- 


cae” (Berlin 1881). It was made known to professional circles 
by the Centralblatt der Bauverwaltung (1882, p.5, 11). Choisy, 
the well known French writer on architecture, treated the same 
subject under the title:-- “Un Devis de Travaux Publics a hi- 
vadie” (Paris. 1884). 

We sive a verbatim translation from Fabricius as follows:-- 

1. (If tke centractor fails tc complete any part of the 
work »nndertaken by :tim, tken:will the Building Commicsion for 
tke lemple afterwards omit this portion). The contractor then 
has to repay te the Building Gommission for the Temple (the 
money paid him in advance) and the fifth part of the entire 
sum, for which be has undertaken the execution of his part of 
the entire works. (Zhis money), together with any extra costs, 
and. with the amount of the penalty imposed on him, shall all 
be collected from the contractor and bis pondsmen by tre Buil- 
ding Gommi$sion for the fiemple. If this cannot be done, then 
shall their names be posted en the “white board”.-----We, (the 
Building Gommission for tke Temple) award all metal-work, and 
of stone-work, the making of the slabs for inscriptions and of 
the caps at the same prices; but he (the contractor) shall make 
the foundation bases as extra work. For the limestone ashlars, 
he shall receive the fixed price of 5 drachmas (90 4) each, for 
as many as he delivers, and for the cuttings and painting of tke 
letters, one stater and 3 oboti ($3.69) per 1000 letters. -—- 
But after :bhe .has received the/advance payment, the contractor 
shall forthwith (commence and ) execute tke work within 10 days, 
by engaging therefor at least 5 skilful workmen as assistants. 
But if he fails to perform any stipulation made in the contract, 
or is convicted of an error, then shall he be as severely pun- 
ished by the Building Commission as he appears to deserve, for 
not verforming the contract stivulations: and ‘if one of his as- 
Sistants pe canvicted of an error, he shall be discharged from 
the work, and be no longer permitted to assist; but if he be 
disobedient, then shall both he and the contractor be punished. 
----- If -it be found advantageous during the work to change 
any of the prescribed dimensions by incrfasing or diminishing 
them, then shall he execute it in accordance with our direct- 
1ons,—--— 
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~--But the original pondsmen and the(first)contractor shall 
not be discharged from their obligations, itntil ite, wko:+tas 
undertaken tie work awarded tke seccnd time, shall have fiurn- 
ished sufficiently safe bondsmen. For all ivorks previously ex- 
ecuted, the original bendsmen stall be responsible to tke last 
‘recourse. Lre contractor shall in nowise injure works now in 
tke sacred precincts. But if he should injure anything, then 
shall he make it good again at his own cost, during a time to 
be fixed by the Building Gommission for the Temple. And ‘if the 
first c@ntractor, whe has chahse of the setting, spoils a 
stene, then shall ite furnish instead another perfect stone at 
his own cast, without delaying tke work. He must remove the 
spoiled stone from the sacred precincts within five days; if 
he fails to do so, tke stene will tken belong to tke sanctuary. 
But if .b¢ furnishes ne substitute and dees not make good the 
injury to tre building, tke Building Gommission for tke Temple 
will also deduct this. The cost thereof and one- half more (ad- 
ditional) shall be paid by the contractor and his bondsmen. If 
a stone breaks in two of itself, then the contractor in charge 
of the settings shall receive no punishment on account of this 
stene.---lf the contractors disagree in regard to one of the 
written stipulations, tken after tke members of the Building 
Commission for the Temple .have been sworn, they shall decid the 
(case)on the spot. More than one-half their number must then b 
be present. Their decision shall be legal.---If/ike Building 
Commission stop the contractor from delivering the stone, they 
shall make good to him ihe time for :which they delay :bim.----- 
After tke contractor has given bondsmen according to tke law, 
be shall :receive thre first payment on account for the portion 
of all inscription slabs undertaken by .bim, and for tke caps ly- 
ing thereon, when he deposits the tenth part of the entire (sum 
as security). After he has shown that all ‘(slabs and caps) are 
completed, are true on all sides, finished according to the con- 
tract and set with lead, to the satisfaction of the Building Com- 
missicn and of tke Architect, then shall ite :receive the second 
payment on account for all letters of the ‘inscription, according 
to the fixed price and according to the number computed on tke 
basis of the original, when he likewise deposits the tenth part 
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342 
of this (sum). Finally, after he has completed the entire work, 
and after this is accepted, he shall :receive tke tenth that 
was deposited. Also for all limestone ashlars set by :him, as 
well as for all letters cut by him afterwards, he shall :receive 
the fixed price together with tke tenth, unless some deduction 
be made as a penalty. --- ‘If any extra work be required for 


_the benefit of the buildings, he shall execute it a&ccording to 


the same rate, end shall receive what is coming to him there- 
for, afier he has shown that it is good. --- If it happens 


that the excavation be not firm, he shall then pave it with 


as many limestone slabs as are necessary, and shall likewise 
‘receive what-is dueubim therefor, tosetler mith tre tenth. --- 
But he shall also place i1 caps an tke instription slabs al- 
‘ready existing, after he bas cut the slabs on top, and has ex- 
tended the existing scaffold as we direct. He shall remove the 
‘bron cramps already let into the slabs, when they project and 
hinder the cutting, and after deeper holes have been Grilled, 
he shall reset them and cast them properly with lead. He shall 
further insert in these (11 caps) keyed dowells and cramps and 
cast trem in with lead, and shall finish everything as already 
described above. --- We award also these caps, those 6 ft. long 
and 5 ft. long tc be at the same price the others cost; those 
3 ft. long, 4 in number, we will count eaahitwo as a single cap. 
=~ Heluwilt Likewise receive payment on account for these caps, 
when he has shown bhat/the inscription slaps are cut, set, and 
cast in with lead, and that the caps placed on thém are clamp- 
eg above. He shall also receive payment for these, after depos-_ 
iting one tenth, exactly as stipulated above. --- After he: has 
jOined together tke caps, and bas shown that tkey are true, 
set with lead, comolete, are clamped on top and :ranse peifecitly 
witl each otter, then shall :he wash the inscripticn slabs with 
soda, clean and wash the letters, for so long as me require. --- 
But everythins else, mot mentioned in this agreement, shall be 
done according to the law and to tke (genezal)ordinance for bvil- 
Ging tre Temvle. 

2. After tke contractor, who by means of (open) tender of 
tke Building Commission for the Temple, has undertaken to pre- 
pare and set the pavement slabs along the long side for the Ten- 
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temple of a4eus “King”, and for the external passage around the 
cella on the side toward the south, to be of hard Lebadean 
stone, 13 in number, corresponding in size, breadth, and thick- 
ness to the pavement slabs akready firished and .scet alang the 
longs side, beside which tkrese are to be set, --- then after 
the contractor has delivered the rough stanes, uninjured, near 
the Temple, and they have been found good and in accordance 
with the prescribed dimensions, he shall first drese the wnder 
Sides of ail stones trve and out of wind, without defects and 
tptly plane’ and with a sharp and fine tooth chisel, .he shall 
dress all parts, which are te rest on the sills, agd ‘(those 
parts set on the filling) between the sills, for a width of 
at least tyxo feet from the front edge joint; but the middle 
portian still uncut ‘is tc be dressed with a coarse tooth chis- 
el, and .be-is to make everything true to a straight-edge, at 

east as lang as tke stone to be cut, and not less than 6 °fin- 
gers thick and € ‘inches high. Then he is to chisel away from 
the under side of all pavement slabs that portian, mbith lies 
above tke filling, from the :rear edge joint for the given 
length and width, dressing the cut surface true as partiotlar- 
ly specified for the wnder side, thereby producing an open spa 
pace petween the dressed surface and the filling, not more 
than « kittle finser in depth. --- But he shall bikewise dress 
all the :rear edge joints of the pavement slabs entirely true, 
stragiht and not curved, withovt defects, plumb, perfect by 
the “Sotare, accurately out, ard irdeed for the width :cf at 
least 9 fingers on the three margins mith a smooth, sharp, 
broad chisel, careftlly applying the :red chalk test, brt .shail 
ett tke yet wntouched middle portion with tke coarse tooth 
chisel, and he shall ‘(then) underevt all the :rear edge joints 
as at a docr ‘(using therefor) a stone straight-edge and care- 
frlly makirg the :red chalk test, not without correctirg all 
gbraight-edges by the (stone stardard) straight-edge preserved 
‘in the .sacred precincts, as often as we direct. He .chall bike- 
wise cut the (front) ledge icints of the pavement slabs abready 
‘in place, against which .be is to set (the new ones), after be 
has .stretched the line on the upper surface straight from the 
lefi, both in the portico, as ivell as along the Langer side, 
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and after he has drawn the line “in presence of the ‘Architect, 
he shall out away the-existing allowance for cutting with the 
mallet(ard chisel), thus producing the given width, and making 
everything true ard with .sharp angles. He shall DHurther true 
up the tpper edge of all thre paxement slabs, 13 in pember, al- 
ready set by means of a straight-edge 20 ft. long, 6 fingers 
thick and 6 inches .high, and .shall text them with :red chalk, 
using a smocth and sharp wide chisel therefcr, and shall make 
everything straight, without defects and quite true, for a width 
cf at least (9) fingers. ‘(He shall dress this flat margin) af- 
ter he nas forst cut guage spcts near the joints an each stcne, 
trre with the square and tke stretched line, according tc which 
the Gressing ‘is done. ‘In the same manner shall he alsc work tec 
the line '(stretched) in the porticc. Then shall he gndercut the 
edge joints of the pavement slabs abready set, against which he 
‘is to set (the mew ones), as at doors, and to fit the stone str- 
aight-edge, exactly as specified for rear edge joints. ---Bef- 
ore he sets the stones, he must dress the sills and the fill- 
ing stones ar the itpper surface, using the sharp fine tcoth 
chisel on the sills, but a blunt chisel on the filling, cerr- 
espending to the finished and set (parts), and he shall show 
that everything necessary has been dressed. --~- Then he shall 
set the pavement slabs according tc directioars, commencing te 
set them at the left, as will be ‘indicated tc him; each stene 
against an edge joint, setting a wedge betreer them, sc that 
it ‘accurately fits an top ageinst the finished and set slabs. 
‘And he shall use pure oil and Sinope red chaik for all straisghit- 
edges. If he does not use *cinope red chalk and pure cil, then 
shall be be vunished by the Building Commissian fer the Temple 
and the Béotarchs; neither shall he set the stanes permanantly, 
until he has preved tc the Building Gcmmission fer the Temple, 


> that he bas used gcod £inope red chalk and pure cil. --- He 
f 


must shaw the dressing and jcinting(of the slabs) te the srebi- 
tect, and the edge-jcints and under sides of all stones to the 
‘Assistant Architect, while they are being moved; !{he shall -ind- 
ee@) rub the under sides with olive tree sap, and as scan as 
‘(the stares) are ccrrectly set, neither bruised incr ‘in wind, 
‘(put vather)faultless, notbing scattered beneath them, and they 
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fit against each other accurately, while he-in the dressing 
cuts away the (high places) of the portions to be dressed with 
a fine tooth chisel made sharp, so far as they rest on the 
Sills, or with a blunt chisel, where they rest on the filling; 
but pe shall rub the edge joints with pure oil and use a smooth 
proad chisel made sherp. Woen tne work -is finished and the 
joints heve been washed with soda and rinsed off with pure wa- 
ter, he shall fasten{the' stones). The insertion of dowells, 
cramps, and double-dovetails, as well’ as their weight, and “all 
setting in lead,- shall be proved to the Building Commission 
for the Temple py the contractor personally; ne shail not set 
anything permanently without this proof. But if (in spite of 
this) he does set anything, then must he ‘raise it up again and 
set it anew; be shall then be punished by the Buiiding Commis- 
sion for the Temple and the BBotarchs as severely as he appears 
to have deserved, bad ne not executed the provisions of the 
contract; and if one of bis workmen be convicted of an error, 
he shall be discharged from the work and no longer be permitted 
to labor thereon; but if he be disobedient, then shail both he 
and the contractor be punished, and he (may) set no stone woth 
i, before ne nas fulfilled the prescribed decision. --—)If 

s advantageous to the work to make any of the preseri- 
ped dimensions greater or smellier, be shall do this in accord- 
ance With our orders. --- ‘As soon aS he has set eli tne pave= 
meni siaps peside each cther, be shali aress the /apper surf ace 
in the same manner as the bearing and finished ones, and true ; 
it off eccording to the great straignt-edge, using red chalk 
end the tooth chisel, (first) cutting borders around the stones, 
ano with a ievel extending them entuatds from the guide spots 
existing on the pavement slabs, after he bas prepared for this 
cubes of dry wood from the wild olive tree. Ana as soon as ne 
Das shown that everything is straight, entirely true -+------ ‘ 

232. Building Enclosure and Architect’s Commission. 

We deduce from the inscription found on Delos, that during the 
erection of a building, the building ground was ¢nclosed by a 
wall of air-dried oricks, and that the average salary of an arch- 
itect per year of 12 months was $129.80, unich nes Likewise paid 


to the foremen of tne work. Homolle therefore wishes to under= 
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B. SECULAR RUILDINGS AND TOMBS. 
Chapter 5. Public Buildings and Designs. 


a. Theatre. 
233. Purpose. 

“fhe Drama, far from being condemned by a jealous presse 
caste, far more itself even served for the worship of the 
gods, and in every larger Greek city, — a theatre was just as 
certain to be found ag a temple.” 

Dithyrambs and divinely inspired songs were sung therein, 
and a separate Logeion and Theologeion were erected for the 
highest revelations of wisdom, or of fate. Poets here deciain- 
ed their verses before the people; it was honorable for any 
citizen of the state to support the theatre and an honored: of- 
fice by birth, or later of the monied nobility, was to under- 
take the supervision or arrangement of the chorus. The state 
provided for the actors, whn were placed under the poets; it 
likewise made attendance possible for those without means. 
Plays were not given for profit, but for worship; until the 
period of decadence, till the wit and bitter criticism of Ar- 
istophanes appeared, the theatres were in truth temples of 
art, accessible to the entire people, the centre and focus 
of political, religious, and artistic life. They deteriorated 
‘as the people were overcome by the orient, or only found en- 
‘joyment in wresthing contests, chariot races, or in the mur- 
derous games of the arena, and these became the sole and the 
last art enjoyments, until Christianity likewise terminated 
them, after obtaining control. 

“t). Arrangement and Gonstruction. 
a34. Origin and Development. 

The beginnings of the Greek theatre are rooted in the wor- 
ship of Dionysos. The ditnyramb, the festal poem, that’ glori- 
fied the great deeds and the sorrows of the god, contained 
the germs of tragic poetry, while those of comedy are to be 
sought in the unrestrained songs of the festal jubilee and 
“in the phallic hymns. 

His deeds were sung by the line of dancers around tne al- 
tar of the god; thus he formed the centre gf the festal cél- 
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348 
celebration and the centre of the festal place. 

The space around it, on which the chorus moved, became the 
orchestra, the place for dancing. Adjoining this was’ the space 
for spectators, the theatre proper. : 

So long as merely alternation of the chorus and its leader 
expressed the dramatic play, these two divisions sufficed; a 
third one became necessary when the separate actors appeared. 

Thespis introduced before 500 B.C. amiactor not belonging 

_,,bo the chorus. The speaking then alternated between him and , 
309 (the leader of the chorus; the chorus then struck in less fre- 
quently with its songs. While the chorus then retained its 

place, a special place for the actors, the stage, was arrang- 
ed bebind the circular space for dancing and acting. 
235. klementary Parts. 

Therefore a theatre had to satisfy three requirements. a 
level place for the chorus (orchestra, konistra), a place for 
the actors (skene), and seats for the greatest possible num- 
ber of spectators {theatron). ‘In order that the actors might 
be petter seen, a raised place for their acting was arranged, 
a proscenion, a stage for the scene, at the expense of the or- 
iginally entirely circular orchestra. 

236. Building Material and bocation. 

The earliest theatres are assumed to have been built of wood, 
scaffolds placed in the open air for the temporary use of the 
actors and spectators’ the orchestra was a level space strewn 
with sand, at whose centre stood the sacrificial altar, and 
tradition connects the building of permanent theatres with 
the frequently occurring fall of such scaffolds of boards. 

‘It must be natural and probable, that where this took place, 
the means afforded by nature for a building were first utili- 
zed, and the slopes of hills were employed as the place for 
spectators. The necessary seats could thus be constructed 
without much lapor, the orchestra was leveled off, and there 
was aiterwards only the stage to be built of wood in the early 
period, in accordance with its origin; even in the later thea- 
tres, ‘its floor continued to be of the same material, certain- 
ly required by the machinery of the theatre. 

The Theatres in ‘Athens, ‘Argos, and Thoricos, exhibit this 
utilizing of the peculiar nature of such slopes. They were al- 
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always sought py the people, for why should not man make the 
most of the means, which seems to have bdeen adapted to his pur- 
pose by nature, to have in a sense forced into use? The exp- 
ense of foundations and walls, of extensive supstructures, of 
the costly masonry of the facade and its ornamentation could 
be saved: by using the mountain paths as means of access to 
the upper rows of seats, expensive flights of steps were avoi- 
ded.(See Theatre of Dionysos in Athens). Vitruvius likewise 
holds the location on mountain slopes to be good, on account 
of the construction of the foundation walls. 

‘It was evidently for these reasons of economy, that tne .an- 
cients chose such slopes as the site of the building, and 
not the fable of the natural stage or of tne beautiful view, 
which on account of the artificial scene could scarcely be 
seen, and indeed not at all from tke better places and the 
seats of honor. Texier already remarked in reference to this. 
point, “that. it is to be considered as a great mistake, that 
in any theatre whatewer, landscape served as a background.” 

‘A back to the stage was necessary for acoustic reasons. 

Few Greek theatres are built on a plain, like those of Man- 
tinea and of Alabanda; those in Myra and ‘Aggai have: partly 
utilized the rocky slope as a substructure, only the struct— 
ures at the sides having masonry substructures and walls: the 
Theatre in Antiphellos is excavated in the mountain for a 
third of its extent, but is otherwise founded on the rock. 

Vitruvius (Book V, Ghap.3) requires first for the theatre 
“s healthy site, since the spectators will mostly be present 
there for long periods; it must not be exposed to the influ- 
ences of the south, for as the sun falfils his course, there 


3/0is no possibility for the air to codrculate, and enclosed with- 


‘in the aurvature, it becomes hot and moist during the play, 
evaporates the moisture from the bodies and lessens it---~”. 
fhis arrangement does not always appear in existing monuments. 
237, Form of the Theatre. 

fhe forms of theatres remaining to us @penvot invariably 
the same, but in the fewest cases is the original one in all 
its parts. It originated during the course of more than 500 
years, within which period the nature of the drama changed, 
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350 
and with it also the arrangement of the building. Fashion and 
love of display on the one hand, and impoverishment on the o- 
ther, gave occasion for alterations. Therefore in the fewest 
cases do the rules of Vitruvius accord with the practice on 
the site itself. 

Vitruvius (Boog V, Ghap.7) says:- “The form of the Greek 
Theatre is to be so arranged, that according to the magnitude 
of the diameter of the lower space, a circle is to be struck 
from its centre, within which are to be drawn at equal distan- 
ces three squares touching the circle. Then where the side of 
one of these cuts off a segment, the limit of the stage is to 
be drawn, and paralbel to this a tangent to the circle, on 
which is to be placed the rear wall of the stage. bikewise 
‘through the centre of the orchestra is to be drawn a straight 
Line parallel to the proscenium, and where this intersects the 
circle (at o and p, Fig.223) on the right and left at the ends 


A a 


of the semecircle, the centre is then drawn, and after the di- 


viders are set there and extended to the right side {to p), 
describe a circle from the left interspace (from o) to the 1 
left side of the stage (to r), and after setting the dividers 
on the left end of the semicircle (at 0), describe a circle 
from the right interspace to the right side of the proscentem. 
(to s). Thus by the ciecumference described from these three 


centres, the Greeks had a spacious orchestra and the background 


of the stage was moved backwards, with a lesser depth of the 
framework of the stage” 
fhe plans given in Fig. 223, of the Theatres in Tassos, Tel- 
missos, and ‘Aizani, do not agree with the preceding rule, just 
as Little as the Theatres in Syracuse, Egesta, and Tyndaris, 
in which the orchestra exhibits the so-called open or straight 
horseshoe shape, or the Theatres in Epidauros and Mantineia, 
in which a circular segment of 185 to 460 degrees forms the 
orchestra. Tbe previously mentioned Theatres in Athens, Argos, 
and Thoricos, deviate entirely from the regular form, since 
the shape of the rocky slope determined their forms. 
238. Space for Spectators. (Theatre proper). 
1. The space for the audience consists of a number of step 


seats, generally extending concentrically around the orchestra, 
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B51 
surrounding it in ever -inereasing circles and rising, so that 
a spectator may conveniently look over the others. Vitruvius 
prescribes 1 to 2 as the ratio of height to width of the rows 
of seats, but this is usually 4 to 7: the steps are frequently 
steeper than even Vitruvius’ proportions produce. 

239. Arrangement and ixecution. 

‘According to the same author, the rows of seats were inter- 
rupted by flights of steps extending upwards. These steps div- 
ided the audience space into wedge-shaped portions (kerkides); 
such a statrcase corresponds to each angle of the squares drawn 


I 


‘in the scheme of construction in Fig. 223, that adjoins the 


audience space. Yet in none of the examples represented does 
the execution of this rule occur; the stairways are needed and 
are built-in greater number, unbroken and straight, without 
windings. | 

But the rows of seats were interrupted upwards, for broad con- 
centric passages (diazomata) were added, that extend either sin- 
g¥y or doubly, and parallel-in the last case, one being higher 
that the other (see Epidauros and Patara). These concentric pas- 
sages correspond in their proportions to the height of the thea- 
tre: for acoustic reasons, their walis must not be higher tian 
their width. A straight line, stretched from the lowest to the 


“highest step, must touch all angles of steps and of the divid- 
‘ing passages. 


“Most theatres have in their extent two such divisions er ranks, 
separated by concentric passages, with approximately the same 
number of step seats in each, and thus, for example, these-Thea- 


tres have: -- 

Step Seats in:- 

1. Division. 2. Division. 

Theatre in Myra. BT. 20 
Theatre in Aigzani. 16 Destroyed. 
Theatre in Patara. Lé 15 279 : 
Theatre in Aspendos. a1 18 
fheatre io Syracuse. AGi de 45 ---- 
fheatre in Antiphellos. 26 ---- 
Theatre in Telmissos. 28 ----> : 
“Theatre in Perga. 40 ---- 


Hote 279. Wiemann-é Fetersen (p.102) give 20 #19 4 1 row 
on the dtazoma or 40 seats in ail. 
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Vitruvius requires in the second division additional flights 
of steps midway between the extended staircases of the first 
division, “and these must always be doubled in number in each 
successive divisiin added”, a rule that in reality is almost 
invariably never obeyed. 

The seats were either cut “in the solid rock (Argos), made 
of ordinary limestone (Myra), entirely of white marble or of 
poth materials used together (lassos, Athens, Gorinth, Sparta), 
of gray marble (perga), plain or artisticaliy carved, or orna- 
mented by lions’ pays. 

fhe surface of the seats is cut lower at the back, so that 
the positions of the feet of those sitting higher are indica- 
ted, or they were hollowed out, as in ‘Athens and Sparta,» to 
firmly hold cushions. On the higher seats, the roiled toga or 
cushien was scarcely lacking on the seat of hard, cold stone. 

fhe first row of seats frequently had high stone backs, some- 
times artistically wrought, asin the Theatre of Dionysos in 
Athens (pig. 227), seats of honor for generals, state officials, 
foreigners, and native guests of honor. The Theatres at Aiza- 
ni, Myra, and Side exhibit a raised passage around the orches- 
tra beside the lowest row of seats. 

Next the stage, the rows of seats were limited at the sides 
by a parapet wall, that followed in an inclined line, or in 


benches of the inclination of the seats.(See Theatre of Velia 


in Fig. 224). 

fhe exterior near the uppermost row of seats was either form- 
ed by a plain wall, concentric with the rows of seats (Egesta, 
Cnidos), by a portico, externally closed (Tyndaris, Laodiceia), 
or by an araade portico, as an Aspendos. (See Fig. 234). 

fhe walls were built of great limestone ashlars, without the 
aid of mortar or iron, faced with marble slabs (Aizani), were 
of white limestone likewise without mortar (Myra, Tassos), or 
were of rough blocks with a facing of marble (Gyzicos). 

240. Dimensions. 

fhe dimensions of the space for the audience were chiefly 
great, in accordance with their purpose of seating a great 
number of men: thus, for example, the theatres were:-- 
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353 | 
Theatre in Aizani. 183.68 ft. in diameter. 


fheatre in Egesta. 206.84 ft. 
Theatre in Iassos. 246.00 ft. 
Theatre in Cyzicos. -328.00 ft. 
Theatre in Syracuse. 492.00 ft. 
Theatre in Laodiceia. 492.00 ft. 


‘Among the greatest were the Theatres in Miletus and Megalop- 
olis (see Pausanias, Book 8), the latter seating 44,000 men, 
while tae Theatre of Bionysos in Athens seated 30,000, and 
that in Laodiceia could accommodate 10,000 spectators. 

The most beautiful Theatre is admitted to be that built in 
Epidauros by Polycleitos, “the most important in proportions 
and beauty.” €Bausanias, Book 2, 27). 

241. Acoustic Vessels. 

fhe voices of the actors shovld also be loud and clearly 
understood py the most distant auditors; but with the consid- 
erable dimensions and the uncovered location of the theatre, 
this does not seem to have always been the case. 

Fhe proposal of Vitruvius to make special arrangements in 
the theatres in order to increase “the distinctness of the voi- 
ces” of the actors, certainly relates to this. 

Therefore in theatres built of solid materials, i.e., of ma- 
sonry of rough stone, ashlars, or marble, and which material 
cannot resound, he desires the arrangement of acoustic ves~ 
sels ‘in the audience space, that are especially designed to 
increase the distinctness of the tones, which proceed out- 
wards in a semiciréular form from the stage as a centre and 
enter the cavities of the acoustic vessels,' thus producing 
by a combination of sounds a corresponding harmony. He indeed 
states that theatres were annually built in Rome without any 
attention to such acoustic vessels: he even says that none 
of these were to be found in Rome; but there were such -in the 
provinces of ‘Italy and-in most Grecian cities. Lb. Mummius 
brought such acoustic vessels to Rome after tne destruction 
of Gorinth. But this arrangement is not mentioned in all an- 
cient literature now known: only the anonymous author of the 
essay “De fabularum ludorunm theatorug scenarium ac scenicorum 
antigua consuetudine” mentions them. ‘In the numerous known 
theatres on the soil of Italy, Sicily, Greece, and Asia Minor, 
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no acoustic vessels nor even vestiges of them nave been dis- 
covered. Gne is therefore tempted to support Texier’s opinion, 
according to which Vitruvius indeed speaks of his own invent- 
ion, that was not adopted. 

Hote 280. See Des Vitruvius zehn Bucher Bbher Architektur. 
franslated oy F. Reber, Stuttgart. 1865. p.147%7, note il. 

Vitruvius prefers bronze vessels, or if there be not suffi- 
cient means to provide these, then “resonant pottery vessels; ” 
they re be made 1%, proportion. to the magnitude of the the- 
atre,“and indeed so, thats when they are struck, they can give 


ae eon 


‘in the separate vessels~ ‘the toner of the fourth, Tifth, and the 


» 


entire series extending up to. the double octave..” They are af- 
terwards placed-in small cells built beneath the: seats of the 
theatre, in accordance with heir musical order, and so that 
they touch no wall, have spacé around them, with an open space 
likewise at the upper open end: they should be set inverted, 
and have wedges beneath them on the side next the stage, at 


‘least 1 1/2 feet high; corresponding to these cells, openings 


Pe 
ot 


2 ft. long and 1 1/2 ft. high are left in the beds of the low- 
er steps. The arrangement of the sound openings “in the beds 
of the lower. steps” makes the entire scheme very problematical 
in a filled house. 

For theatres of not too great dimensions, Vitruvius requires 
18 chambers separated by 12 equal intervals, in the height of 
the first concentric passage. The peculiar form of the substruc- 
ture of the concentric passage of the Theatre in ‘Aiganl ib- 
its 13° such divisions: one is tempted to assume these die a 

ustic cells (Hig. 225), since the numper and location cor- 
responds with the statements of Vitruvius, and the restoration 
of the lacking parts may be easily made to satisfy the deserip- 
tions of Vitruvius; yet ‘I might recognize in the division walls, 
cut from a single block, merely the supports of a row of seats, 


-whose form was required by the conditions of the ground, the 


inclination of the step seats, and the plan of the diazoma. The 


“gtatements concerning the discoveries of acoustic chambers, etc., 


‘in Scythopolis and Lyktos are now termed untrustworthy. 


Vitruvius requires three horizontal series of chambers for 
great theatres, the first for the harmonic scale, the second 
for the chromatic, and the third for the diatonic scale. 
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242. Visual Bistances. 
fhe visual distances for the most distant spectators are 
no less to be mentioned, since they amount to:-- 


Theatre in Telmissos. 159.08 ft. 
Theatre in Patara. : 160.72 £4. 284 
Theatre in Aspendos. £7" pba efits 


Yet the specéator easily comprises at a glance the orchestra 
and the stage, the “thymebiker? and “skeniker” (see Fig. 223): 
the spectator in the worst place would not be able to views 
such caricatures as the occupant’ of the highest row and of 
the front parterre in our modern theatres, ‘in which the group 
ef players are sometimes viewed in horizontal projection, or 
one may sometimes wonder at their chins and%nostrils, while 
the fooi-lights cast shadows upwards on their faces. 

243. Orchestra. 

2. The orchestra, the space on the level ground, was origi- 
nally bordered by the “tent” (skene), Later by the stage (pros- 
kenion) and the lowest row of seats: it was the place where t 
the chorus stood, and it measured from 1/5 to 1/3 the entire 
diameter of the theatre. At its centre, thus nearer the stage 
than the audience space, was the thymele, the smali choral 
stage derived from the altar of Dionysos. Side passages (para- 
doi) from 6.56 to 16.40 ft. in width, by which the chorus en- 
tered, led to the orchestra(see- Theatre in Patara), which were 
accordingly closed by very simple means, probably often only 
by a latticed door. 

Note 281. ‘In the Grand Opera House in faris, for example, 
the length of the visual ray drawn from the eye of the actor 
at the foot-tights te the furthest row of seats of the upper 
gallery is only 124.64 ea 

The ground was leveled with sand, covered oy boards during 
performances, on which the places of the choir were indicated 
by lines. Phe Orchestra on Delos had a mosaic pavement, and th 
the Theatre: of Dionysos in Athens bad a (later added) floor 
of marble slabs laid in a pattern. 

peneath the floor are found the channels for carrying away 
the water from rain, from cleaning, and that used for sprink- 
ling in not weather in the later period. 
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244, Scene. 

8. The stage and the stage-building. A flight of steps led 
from the orchestra to the proscenion (Fis. 226). Originally 
built entirely of wood, its floor should not be less than 5 
nor more than 12 ft. above the orchestra, according to Vitru- 
-vius. ‘It was a planked stage for speaking, beneath which was 
the hyposcenion, whose front bordered the orchestra, and which 
received the machinery, the arrangements for lowering, ete. 


, ft 3 eee 


Note £82. Prom Won.dsInst.di Gorrespsarch. Vol. 4 (1844), 
‘Plate>2. 

fhe proscenion a was architecturally enclosed on three si- 
des, the structure at the rear being tke ancient scene proper, 
those at the ends peing termed parascenes. 

But little of this chief part of the ancient theatre stili 
exists: the perishable nature of the materiais and the contin- 
‘ual changes permit the original form to be now searcely det- 
ermined: almost everything of the stage-buildings now exist- 
ing dates from a later period. 

fhe stage in the older works is entirely separated from the 
audience space, a mark: of purely Greek design; it extends in 
the later to the theatre, or is architecturally connected 
therewith. (See Aspendos). 

In some places (Syracuse, Sicyon, Egesta), it is partly eut 
in the solid:rock, and«in others it is constructed of cat ‘ 
stone, or is begun in the rock and extended and completed with 
dressed stones. The scene proper, the front wall of the puild- 
ing bebind the stage, then generally represents a piece of 
splendid architecture, .a palace facade with three or five 
doorways. . 

fhe outside doorways of the facade with five doors prebably 
led to the side scene rooms, while the middle doorway, “that 
should have an ornamentation suitable for a-royal palace” (Vi- 
truvius), as well as the two side doorways (doors for duests) 
opened on the stage. The parascenes were of sinple form; where 
these are lacking in a stage-building otherwise preserved, 
they were indeed of wood. The architecture of the scene in ‘Ai- 
gani exbended down about 5.9 ft. above the floor of the orch- 
estra. 
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fote 288. See Le Bas, pi.6, 4. Hiemann & Petersen give in 

‘Aspendos in their recent drawings no stone logeion at all be- 
fore the stage wail {see Pls. $4, 27), but assume one of wood 
5.25 ft. high for that pidee. 

3/€ ~The stage wall is best preserved at the Theatre in Patara, 
(Asia Minor), dating from the era of Hadrian; “it is: stillvai- 
most complete, the external facade’ being subdivided by Bayie 
pilasters and in a simple yet ravishing style(Pig.224).— 
Five doorways Led to the scene and beneath them in the bypo- 
scenion were five doors to the machinery room. The corbels 
for supporting the series of beams in the logeion ere still 
well preserved. 


= —_ 


Hote 284. ‘Also see Yexier. | 

fhe scene was protected overhead by a projecting roof (see 
Patera and Aspendos, the holes for the wooden construction of 
the roof still exist in the latter): the occurrence of the 
roof in the best period is uncertain. 

245. Decorations. 

But in addition’ to these monumental and permanent decora- 
tions, others of movable character were ip use; large: painted 
scenes were stretched before the rear wall and narrow side 
scenes were placed at the sides. | 

The latter were called periaktes (turners) by the Greeks, 
according to Vitruvius, and were in the form of triangular 
prisms. on each side was painted a separate decoration, that 
came into view by rotating the side scene. 

Pollux mentions that the ornamentation on the periaktes- was 
partly of wood and partly of cloth, and was let down from above. 
According to Servius and Pollux, the decoration belonging to 
the scene wall was of cloth; so far as possible, this was . : 
stretched pefore the beginning of the drama; it therefore bung : 
in front of the wall. The mode of fastening it is unknown. 

We further know that Agatharchos painted scenes in-the time 
of Aeschylos, according to Witruvius, the same Agatharcos left 
a book on perspective painting. : 

fhere was also frequently built next the stage wall a sepa 
rate elevated stage for gods (theologeion or stage of gods). 
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246, Machinery. 

Goncerning the machinery arrangements of the theatre, we 
know that-rolls (ekkyklema) were in use, “on which the-inter- 
‘ior was shown, often the stage wail was opened”; also lifting 
and supporting machines (aiorema), by which gods and heroes 
appeared suspended in the air (Aeschylos, Prometheos, etce.); 
likewise apparetus for thunder and lightning, sinking traps 
-in wooden floors, stairways to the lower rooms, by which g 
‘ghosts and furies ascended and descended. 

247. Time of the Play and the Play. 

The play was not given daily, but only on certain festival 
eecasions, then commencing in the early morning in the open 
air; a later period first required the covered audience room. 

Pantomi ime plays were unsuited for wide and large rooms: hence 
the actors were made to appear larger than they actually were 
by the use of various ertificial expedients, such as wearing 
shoes with thick soles (cothurnus), the face-masks with a kind 
of toupee, by padding the breast and body, and by enlarging 
the hands by gloves. 

Representation in festival playr was very simple in the ear- 
ly period. The body was clad in a light apron, the face daub- 
ed with lees, the head wound with parsley, and the cheeks cov- 
ered by leaves, this being the oldest costume; other modes 
of coloring, masks of linen, bark, or wood, came into ase only 
later. 


3/9 Only a single flute- player originally accompanied the chorus, 


in this accompaniament the flute being subordinate to the sing- 
ing. the flutists later played solos and lead the singing’ the 
dancing step pemame dance figures (schemata) oy turnings ana 
twistings; “in which the meaning of the songs appears more or 
less clearly to the eye.” 

+. view of the proscenion during the presentation of a Greek 
comedy is given by a painting in several colors on a black 
ground on a vase (krater) at Lentini. The front wall of the 
hyposcenion is ornamented by candelabras and pearl= ~beads: at 
the centre is shown a flight of steps leading from the orches- 
tra to the proscenion (Fig. 226). 

Rich figure decoration in refief is shown by the front wall 
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248. Porticos. 

4, The porticos. Vitruvius also requires porticos behind 
the stage,“so that when sudden showers of rain interrupt the 
play, the people may have a place to which they can withdraw 
from the theatre”, and he cites as such the Stoa of Eumenes in 
Athens, that was erected between the Theatre of Dionysos and 
the Odeion of Herodes Atticus, as well as the porticos on doth 
sides of the stage in Tralles, over a stadium-in length (@00 
ft.), and others. (Also see the illustration of the Theatre of 
Patara, Fig. 224). The width (depth) of these porticos must 
equal the height of the external columns. 

fhe grounds between the porticos were then indeed decorated 
by formal: gardens, fountains, statues, etc. 

The theory transmitted by Vitruvius and by Pollux and gener- 
ally accepted, that alsovin the Greek theatre during a certain 
period, the chorus Was in the orchestra, and the actors played 
on an elevated stage, was first called in ggpss saan by: H8pken 
on grounds deduced from the drama itself. But no one has con- 
tested that the oldest greek theatres consisted of but two 
parts, the place for dancing and the space for the audience, 
this arrangement never being ebandoned from the satyr-plays 
(saturnalia), and that the logeion was a later addition for 
the actors. It is likewise not contested that the scene was 
originally constructed of wood with decorations of cloth, bet= 
€ rected in stone’ as a permanent decoration. 

285. See HBpken. De theatro attico saeculi a Chequinti 
SY 
fhe resuits of further researshes and studies have now sett- 

led, that in the Grecian theatre pefore the Foman period, there 

existed no logeion and no elevated stage, and therefore there 
was no separation between the places of the chorus and of the 
actors. Concerning this, it is said that Vitruvius drew a cor- 
rect ground plan according to the lines, but he is bere 
ly interpreted, for he bimself sv eh the area vy v’w ow’ in 

Pig. 223 as a raised-stage and v v’ as its frent wall, while 

vy v’ is the ornamental wall placed pefore the stage-building, 

or the proscenion, 

The actors’ booths first marked the position of the backsr- 
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ground of ine play; the booths were later concealed by a wall 
of boards, and this was furnished with a door, through which 
the actors entered and retired, whereby the booths became the 
“scene” and their decoration the “proscenion”, i.e., that which 


lies before the booths (tents). From this plan grew the later 


s2ostone stage-buildings, “a solid structure with a simple facade 


SA 


toward the orchestra, before which was piaced the moveable deco- 
ration.” 

fhe movable temporary decoration was followed by the stone 
proscenion, adorned by columns, which was built before the stage- 
pbuilding (see 4ycurgus’ Theatre of Dionysos in Athens, 330 B.6., 
the Theatre of Polycleitosi in Epidauros, middle of 4 th century 
B.G., as well as those in Megelopolis, Oropos, and in Assos). 

The cothurnus preceded the elevated logeion, “which gave the 
actors a movable platform beneath the feet, that permitted free- 
dom of movement to them, but already raised them above’ the cho- 
rus surrounding them.” The technical investigations at the Thea- 
tre of Dionysos in Athens (1886) have meanwhile settled, that a 
RSPR AR OBS ESET ORL Tene did not exist previous to the era of 
byocurgus. 

Note 286. On the Greek Theatre, see Baumeister, vol. 8... 
1730 to 1750; also what is herein later stated under 2 and 2 eon- 
cerning the Theatres in Rpidauros and Oropos, 

2). Monuments. 
249. The Monuments. 

Many ancient theatres have been preserved to us in notable re- 
mains, and some of the more important will be mentioned. 

4. The Fheatre of Dionysos in ‘Athens, located on the south 
slope of the ‘Acropolis was perhaps begun even 500 B.C, but was 
only completed by the orator bLycurgus during the years after the 
Battle of Gheronea (338 B.G.). ‘Rebuilt repeatedly, it received a 
last restoration under the archon Phaedros in the 3 d century | 
A.D.: the scene-building and the orchestra therefore no longer | 
retain their original form. 

fhe concentric passage was reached by the stairways and direct- 
ly from the road to the Acropolis. The step seats of Poros stone 
rest partly on the natural earth and partly on masonry foundations, 
the uppermost beingc cut in the solid rock. The lowest broader 
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step bore aornamental seats of Pentelican marble, that are in 
Sreat part preserved, and were originally 67 in number. The 
magnificent chair in the centre for the priest of Dionysos ‘is 
very interesting and beautiful (Fig. 227), as well as the fig- 
ure reliefs on the front wall of the byposcenion. 

fhe orchestra exceeds the semicircular form in accordance 
with the rules of Vitruvius, and is'’separated from the rows 
of seats by ae marble parapet wall 3.61 ft. high, but this was 
added only during the Roman period. ‘A chancel extending around 
‘before this was covered by Foros slabs, and in some places by 

jfZperforated marble slabs, and was bordered by a parapet wall. 
The pavement of the orchestra is laid with marble slabs in dif- 
ferent colors with a lozenge pattern in the centre in Pentel- 
ican, Hymettic, and reddish marbles, in which geometrical draw- 
ings are incised. The remains of the stage-building belang to 
diffenent periods. The reduced thickness of certain parts of 
its walls permit the assumption of a wooden stage-building in 
the period of the’ 5 th century. 

Ffne location of the Theatre was already known early: but the 
excavations of Strack (March 22, 1862) abi grdet the first op- 
portunity for completely laying it bare. fhe excavations car 
ried on in 1886 revealed an earlier plan beneath the building 
of Lycurgus, that permitted the conjecture of an annular place 
for dancing and allowed the true form cof the scene-builiding of 
Lycursus to be recognized. This chiefly consisted of a long 
rectangular structure with two projections, which ineluded the 
front wall of the stage-building between them. 

2. The Theatre in Epidauros, woth its magnificent seats of 
Light sparkling limestone by Polycleitos, was built about the 
middle of the 4 th century B.6., and is for the greater part 
well preserved. The interior was long overgrown by bushes and 
shrubs, but it was cleared in very recent years, the orchest- 
ra and scene with the adjacent structurad parts were laid bare, 
so that the Theatre appears as one of the finest of the Grec- 
ian period. Following the slope of the mountain, the area for 
the spectators is built thereon and extends towards the north. 
fhe curved line of the lowest row of seats is drawn from three 
centres; the successive rows of seats are parallel to this, and 
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therefore are concentric. ‘Up to the first diazoma, these are 
divided into 12 wedge-shaped sections by 13 narrow flights 
of steps, while 22 sections between 23 stairways remain in 
the upper tier (Fig. 228). ‘A wider concentric passage is pla- 
@ed in the interior of the theatre close to the enclosing 
wall. 
Note 288. See Zitlier &@ Julius. Aufnahmen und Beechretbung 
des Theaters. Zeit. f.Bidd. Ktnste, 1878. -p.1938, 286. Also 
Praktika, 1879, 
The orchestra-is of complete circular form, this shape being 
fixed by a ring of slabs on the same level with the orchestra, 
‘Around one half of this extends a skightly sunken channel with 
discharge openings, which open into a subterranean sewer (B 
in Fig. 228). The stage-building consists of a long rectangu- 
lar structure divided into 5 rooms, before which was: later 
placed a parmanent proscenion decorated by ‘lonic half ¢o@umns. 
‘A narrow hall D was thes inserted between this and the front 
wall of the ancient stage-building. On both sides, narrow 
ramp-like passages E led to the stage-puilding, to the pros- 
cenion, or the narrow’ corridor between proscenion and scene. 
fhe proscenion wall has from the sillto the upper angle of 
the cornice a height of about 12 Grecian feet (= 11.64 ft.). 
But this is the waximum, which Vitruvius declares permissi- 
ble for the height of the logeion! Henee an “excessive height” 
cannot be attributed to this wall, considered as the front 
wall of the logeion, as it is; but the acting space of the 
logeion indeed proves to be ghalicn if the front wall of the, 59 
scene-building is assumed to be the rear wall of the lLogeion. 
Note 289. klso see Fraktika, 1984. p.46-48; pla d*, B*. : 
3. But at the Theatre ‘in Oropos was found a simi front 
wall, that has only a height of 8.23 ft (Fig. 229). ~ fhe wall 
is likewise there adorned by half columns(8 in number and of 
the Doric order), which are wrought in the same blocks with 
pilasters, which have at their backs rebates for receiving 
closing slabs. While the central intercolumniation remains 
323open as a doorway, the others were filled by “pinakes” (pan- 
els 7). The height of the wall from the sill to the upper ang- 
le of the cornice was 8.23 {t., and is therefore less than at 
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Kpidauros. On the architrave over the colonnade is the inscrip- 
tion:-- (See the original text) by which this wall-is designa~ 
ted as the proscenion. The assumption that this was the rear 
wall behind the actors seems certainly douptfui on account of 
the small height; but the dimensions of the orehestra also here 
is only 40.67 ft. to the outer edge of the circie, while it meas- 
ures 78672 ft. in Epidauros, and the space for acting was for a 
logeion only8, 88 ft. wide, if the scene wall’ was made high. 
(Pig. 120). °°" 
Wote 191. Facsimile reproduction from Fraktéka, 1886, pl.8. 
Moreover according to Vitruvius’ rule (Pig. 231), neither in 
Epidauros nor in Oropos would the depth of the logeion be great- 
er than is the sase in both examples in question, if the low 
wall edorned py columns be regarded as the front wall of the 
logeion, and the front wall of the scene-building as its’ rear 
wall, the superscription in Oropos being considered a subscrip- 
tion. But the small height of somewhat more than’ 8 Greek feet 
for the proscenion wall aiways remains doubtfui!l it certainly 
might bave been carried higher by woodwork and cloth, so that 
it may have merley served as the base of a painted landscape 
decoration apove it. Front walis of logeions supported gr dece- 
rated by columns occur in different paintings on vases. 
Hote £292. ‘4 collection of. such in Baumeister, vol. 38, “pp. 
SHES; 027546 
4, The theatre in Argos is irregular in form and is cut in 
the sokid bluish-gray limestone rock; 4 “kerkides” are still 
to be seen, and 50 and 60 seat steps may still be counted up- 
wards. 
5. fhe Theatre in Megalopolis. According to the publications 
of E.oAs Gardner, W. boring, G. ©. Kichards, and W. F. Wood- | 
house , 6 steps led up to the substructure of the scene, 5.74 
ft. bigh, these having over 11.4 ins. rise and are not to be re- 
garded as steps for passage without furtber evidence (Fig. 232). | 
fhey extended around the front fonger side and both ends’ of the : 
unusually deep (17.88 ft.) scene. | 
Hote 293. Jour. of Hellen. Studies. Vol. 2 (1890), pp.294-8. 
Examining then the ground-plan published by the investigators 
mentioned, the front wall of the scene is then placed exactly 
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where Vitruvius requires its rear wall te be. Nevertheless acc- 
ordiag te an -inscription found there, the steps must Bbave been 
built-in the 4 the century. Further publications on taese Eng- 
lish discoveries are in prospect, which cast doubts on the new 
views of D&rpfeld and Kawerau on the scene of the Greek thea- 
tre, for a certain period. 

Meanwhile Dérffeld has settled, that peneath the wail with 
the doors remain certain earlier foundations, the piers, that 
apparently must belong to the original structure, so that the 
wall with its doorways can only have been erected during a re- 
building of the theatre. According to Darpfeld, the podium be- 
fore the wall nad put two steps, and three others were only 
added when the orchestra was lowered, these being readily dis_ 
tinguished from each other. A further proof of this is that 
the seats of honor stand no longer in their original position. 
fhe front perogeebion was not a free podium, but -rather formed 
the stylopate of a porticso. 

The front of the scene therefore was in the Greek period a 
facade about 26.24 ft. bigh, adorned by 14 Doric columns, hav- 


ing originally 2 and later 5 steps. That the actors appeared 


TAS, 


pefore this colonnade and not on its top is self-evident; it 
formed the back-ground for the play, ‘whieh, if the purpose of 
the piece exceptionally required it, could be concealed by a 
decoration or proscenion placed before it.” Since the termina- 
tion of the excavations, an English architect is preparing an 
accurate phap.dk the theatre in questiop, that should make pos» 
sible a correct decisicn in the matter. 

HOte 994. See Mitt.dsKais.Deutschen ‘Arch. ‘Inst. ‘Athen. ‘Abth. 
Vol. 16. Berlin. 1291. :pp.256-9. 

6. Of the Theatre in Magnesia on the Meander, excavated by 
¥. Hiller von Gartringen at his own expense, the scene-pvilding 
, the entrances to the theatre, the greatest part of the oreh- 
estra, and a portion of the audience room, are exposed. Three 
pbuilding périods may be recognized therein, an ancient Grecian, 
a Hellenistic, and a late ‘Roman. Phe earliest scene-building 
consists of five rooms lying beside each other, like the later 
excavated theatre next following. 

7, €he Theatre in Eretria, with which it bas another’ arrange- 
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B65 
arrangement in common; a subterranean passage from the scene- 
bpuilding to the orchestra, beautifully constructed of ashlars. 
DSrpfeld desires to recognize in this an arrangement for the 
sudden appearance and disappearance of an actor in the midst 
of the orchestra. Hupap pn has drawn an accurate plan of the 
Theatre in Magnesia. 

Bote 295. See Witt.d.€aie.Beutschen ‘Arch. ‘Inst. ‘Athen, ‘Abt. 
vol. 16, Berlin. 1991. pp.£64-266. 

@, For the Grecian Theatre in Piraeus, which accommodated 
2000 spectators and had much in arrangement, dimensions, and 
construction, albiga to the Theatre in Egesta, see the source 
mentioned belowa — 

Hote £96. Karten von Attika. Pub. by B. Curtius and J. "A. 
Kaupert. Berlin. eTTe pp.66-67, With sketches and explana- 
tions by Borrmann in Note 42. 

9. be Theatre in Mantinea was built on the plain, and an 
artificial hill was erected to raise the steps, which was a- 
gain retained by walls of large polygonal stones. This plan 
required external flights of steps to tne upper rows of seats, 
as also proved by the excavetions. The seats surrounded the 
orchestra in somewhat more than a maximum semicircle of 109. 88 
ft. diameter. The seats themselves wereppartly made of Lime- 
stone and partly of white marble. The external enclosing line 
of the theatre had a different centre from the orchestra, which 
had a diameter of 35.59 ft 

The byposcenion was arranged in an irregular and peculiar 
way, and it is now settled to have been a limestone wall 
courses high and 69.11 ft. long. On the front wall next the 
public were stili found the marks of the location of 16 columns, 
and a gap at the centre for the doorway 4.92 ft. widg gonnect- 
ed the orchestra with the space beneath the logeion. 

Note 297, Butt. d.Corres.Réllen. 1990, p.248, pl.17. 

The well known and likewise low colonnade was set on the same 
plane as the orchestra. This was also the case in the Theatre 
in E@idauros and in the Sanctuary of Amphiaros Bear Oropos. 

10. fhe Theatre in Egesta. The first range with 20 seat 
steps was divided into 7 kerkides and is still well preserved, 
as well as the front wall and a portion of the upper surrounding 
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wall. It is :remarkable that the 20 rows of seats, being here 
those pelow the concentric passage, ware furnished with backs. 
The stage-building is still indicated by courses of stones on 
the substructure. The diameter of the Theatre -is 198864 ft., 
and the diameter of the orchestra is 54.12 ft. 

11. The Theatre in Syracuse, built between 480 and 406 B.C, 
was divided into 9 kerkides; two concentric passages intersect- 
ed the audience space; 46 rows of seats are now certain; 15 
others are assumed to complete the entire height of the theatre. 
the diameter of the theatre is 492 ft., and it is counted am- 
ong the largest of the Grecian world. 

12. The Theatre in Gatania. Only the foundation walls are of 
Greek origin; on these rest the ruins of the Roman theatre, now 
chiefly above ground; it hadaa diameter of 316.52 ft, two con- 
centric passages and 9 kerkides. 

13. he Theatre in Akrai was small, dates from the late Greek 


period, and. bad 12 rows of seats and romm for about 600 spectators. 


14, The Theatre in Tavromenion, cut in the rock in semicircu- 
lar form, was of Greek origin, but was rebuilt in the period of 
Roman supremacy. The proscenion is narrow, according to the Gre- 
cian custom. under this is a vaulted drain. It is the best pres- 
erved after that at ‘Aspendos. The greatest diameter is 357.52 
ft., that of the orchestra is 129.23 ft.; the audience space 
was divided into 9 kerkides. 

fhe theatres in ‘Asia Minor mostly belong to a later period but 
are petter preserved, especially the stage-building, although 
these ware nearly all rebuilt under KFoman influence. One of the 
most remarkable is:-- 

15. €he Theatre in Myra. (It was built of white limestone, as 
beautiful and bard as marble, bad 27 rows of seats in the first 
range and 20 in. the second, the scene was decorated by granite 
columns of the Gomposite order. 

16. The Theatre in Aizani was 183.68 ft. in diameter and it 
was built of white marble; the first range with 16 seat steps is 
still well preserved. Along the concentric passage are placed in 
pairs singular niches in the substructure, the surface of each 
consisting of a single block of white marble. The walls of the 
scene-building still remain and are of great blocks of limestone, 
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faced with marble slabs.(#ig. 225). 


326, 1%. The Theatre in Gyzicos had a diameter of 328. ft. .nd it 


@ 


3A 
3d 


? 


vas built of rough masonry with marble facing, on the slope of 
a hill. Only 2 or 3 marble steps are still in place; the s@@pe 


building nas disappeared. 


oa 


18. The Theatre ‘in ‘Tassos, of the 5 th or 4 th century Bit., 


has a diameter of 246 ft. The seat steps are of white marble, 


are decorated by lions’ paws, and almost all are still in place. 
(Fig. 224). 

19. The Theatre-in Tebmissos is one of the iargest:in ‘Asia; 
there is none in Europe so well preserved and in so good a style. 
With the exception of the scene-building, the interior still re- 
mains complete; 28 seat steps are still in place. The date of its 
erection falls in the period of thé last Grecian kings (Pig. 224). 

20. Tbe Theatre in Patara originated in the era of Hadgaan 
and was built with the greatest lavishness-in material. the scene 
building is best preserved. \1t has two ranges of 15 steps: each. 


‘According to a long Greek inscription found on the east side, its 


construction is due to Velia, daughter of Q.fitianus, whose fa- 
ther had it built. (See Big. 223). 
21. The Theatre in Antipbellos is still well preserved in its 
audience pspace; 26 seat steps are still in place: the stage ex- 
ists no longer, and it indeed may well have been of wood, since 
no vestiges of its remains are to be found. 
22. The Theatre in Perga likewise belongs to the largest and 
most beautiful, dating from the era of Trajan or of Hadrian. ‘It 
was built of gray marble and still bas 40 seat steps recessed: 
under like consoles; the facade of the proscenion still exists 
and is ornamented by 5 great niches, 32.8 and 36.08 ft. bigh; 
the columns between these are of red veined breccia. 
28. The Theatre in Aspendos, of the era of Lucius Verus or 
of Marcus ‘Aurelius, built by the Grecian city architect Zeno 
and dedicated to “the gods of the fatherland and to the imper- 
ial house”, according to an inscription, is the one best preser- 
ved, It has in two ranges 21 and 19 seat steps and is enclosed 
at top by an arcade of 53 arches (Pigs. 233, 234). | 
The vestiges of the roofing over the scene are still visible. 


° The Eheatre ig built of great blocks of breccia, set without 
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368 
mortar; the jambs and lintels of the doorways and all inter- 
nal decorations are of white marble. The entire length behind 
the scene is occupied by a great Ball for actors, above which 
are two galleries; the floors were of wood and no longer exist. 
‘At both ends of the hall are two stairways, that led to the 
roof and to rooms ornamented by paintings, that were perhaps 
intended for authors and the director. 

The rvins of the following Theatres are further notable.in 
Stratonikeia, Laodiceia, on the island of Kisthene, in sggrta, 
Megalopolis, on Delos, on Melos, in Sicyon, in Pessinus Pa 
Fhorices, agg°ane ss Gnidos, Tyndaris, Scythopolis, Side, Perg- 
amon, etc. c 

Hote 299. On the Theatres in Silltyon, Perge, and 'Aspendes, 
see Hiemann & Fetersen. Sttdte Pamphyliens and Fisidiens. Vol. 
‘1. Vienna. (1890. -pp.51, 70, 102, 1147; pls. 24, 80-27, 29, espe- 
cially the fine restoration of the stage butiding of Aspendos 
by G. Fiemann on pl. 27. 

Hote 800. On the Theatre in Pergamon, see; Dritte vorltuf- 
iger Bericht ther die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen von Pergamon 
ete, Berlin. 1888. p.40 et seq. ‘A copious list of the ruins of 
antique theatres is to be found in Muller, Bahnen=Alterthamer, 
Bp 4-14. 

bp. Odeions, Stadions, Hippodromes. 


‘Allied to the Theatre, both in purpose as well as in the step- 


ped arrangement and construction of the auditorium, are the O- 
deion, serving both for use and for the exhibition of public 
dramas, the Stadium, and ial Hippodrome. 
1x Odeion. 
200, Furpose and Design. 

No Odeion, as a permanent structure, appears to date further 
pack than the era of Pericles, at least in Athens. According to 
Plutarch (Perikles 13), “it had in accordance with its 9 ern- 
al arrangement many seats and numerous. columns. The roof’ 
steeply inclined and terminated in a singie apex. The shal 
must have been a representation and imitation of tne Tent of 
the Persian Kings. Pericles likewise had supreme control here.” 

“There comes Zeus with sea-onion head, Pericles 
And bears the Odeion nigh upon his brow.” 
Kratio. Theak. 
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“fo earn honor theréby, Pericles now for the first time cau- 
sed the introduction of a musical contest at the Panathenian 
(festival),and himself as a chosen judge of the prize, arrang-. 
ed how the different parts should be performed on the flute, 
by song, or on the lute. And as then, tne Cdeion also later 
continued to be the place for musical contests.” 

‘It was burned during the war with Mithridates, but was reb- 
vilt again py King ‘Ariobargzanes 11 (65-52 B.G.); it -is now 
gone from the site without a vestige. 

The statements of Plutarch agree with those of Vitruvius con- 


cerning the form of the structure; columns of stone, and over it a 


wooden roof, of the masts and yards of ships from the Persian 
pooty (Book V, Ghap.9). 

Pausanias (Book 1, 20) confimms the statements of both; “Near 
the Sanctuary of Dionysos and the Theatre is a building, that 
must be an imitation of the Tent of Xerxes. But it was built 
a second time, for the earlier one was burned by Sulla, when 
he conguered Athens.” 

‘Although the statements of the purpose of the structure are 
entirely clear and undoubted, the defective remarks on the 
form of the building leave great opportunity for tne play of 
the imagination. Yet we find allied designs of a later time 
preserved, which may supply a representation and data for the 
restoration of the earlier ‘ones. . 

Philostratus ‘(Vitae Sophistarum II, 5) states that Herodes 
Atticus puilt a “theatre” for the Athenians in bonor of ‘Reg- 
ilila, whose ceiling was made of cedar wood; which was like- 
rkable-in sculptured work, i.e., an which wood was 


Wise Trend 


S 


cellent carving, a structure, whose Like was not to be found 
lsewhere in the Koman pmpire. He also puilt for the Corinth- 
ns the ° ‘covered theatre”, ‘indeed much inferior to the Athen- 
0 


251. ° Odeion in Athens. : 
The structure in Athens (160-170 A.D) remains in its princi- 
pal parts; indeed the name of Odeion was not always appied to 
it (but Theatre or covered Theatre, see above); but it must 


have been used in accordance with the directions of Pericles. 


fhe plan-is allied to that of the great Theatre; the aud- 
p 


“path which still was one of the few, elsewhere remarkable.” 
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audience space ‘is constructed in steps in semicircular form, 
divided in sections by narrow stairways and separated by 4 
diazoma. The orchestra was somewhat larger than a semicirele, 
put contained no altar, according to all writers’ the stage, 
five steps higher than the orchestra, was separated from the 
audience space by the paradoi and originally had a richiy ar- 
ranged monumental architecture with the usual three doors. 
Behind the stase wall was further a’ sreat vaulted hall, rignt 
and left_of which rooms and staireases extended through three 
stories. 

Note 801. See restoration by TIuckermann in Baumeister, vol. 
Sip e745; 

The entire building was constructed of massive ashlars; the 
outer walls with great round-arched openings still remain, as 
well as the stage and the lower portion of the rows of marble 
seats, and also the pavement of the orchestra, with its white 
and pale green marble (cipolline) tiles. 

fhe room could bold about 6000 spectators; covering it with 
wooden construction for a theatre about 253 ft. diameter must 
have been difficult, and it was only accomplished by leaving 
open a part as a skylight, which could itself be covered, so 
that the clear’ span was reduced, or vertical supports may have 
been arranged on the diazoma, as at the Theatre in Pessinus 
(See Fig. 237) and at Syracuse (vestiges of the columns of the 
roof on the middle diazoma). 

Besides the skylight, when such existed, the interior -recei- 
ved light also through a bigh side light, by a -row of -round 
windows in the semicircular external wall. 

252. ‘Other Odeions. 

The remains of such odeions still remain in Akrai (Sicily) 
beside the large Theatre, in‘Aperla (Asia Minor) in the viecin- 
ity of the ‘Acropolis, and in Pompeii, as well as elseuhere. 
fhe read wall and rows of seats are cut in.the rock in ‘Aperla; 
théforchestra had a diameter of 19.02 ft., around this being 
only 6 rows of seats upwards. The most important cities must 
indeed in time bave been adorned by such odeions, which were 
also used in the late period for the sittings of courts and 
assemblies of the people. 
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‘As the largest in all Greece after that in Atbens, Pausan- 


330ias (VII, 20) mentions that in Patara. The former was not 


specified by bim in his description of Athens, put was added 
in the Book “Achaia”;“sinfe Herodes had not then commenced 
the structure, that surpassed all others in magnitude and beau- 
9 ! 
2). Stadion. 
253. Furpose and Design. 
fhe Stadion was the course intended for racing contests, long 


“ana narrow, semicircular at one end, rectangular at the other. 


There were stepped seats for the spectators along the long si- 
des and around the semicircular end, as in the theatres and 


a) 


ween these, opposite to which in Olympia was erected a marble 
altar of Demeter, from whose steps a priestess of the goddess 
looked upon the contests (See Pausanias, VI, 20). 

The appleation “Stadion” for the race course must have been 
dérived from the most famous one in Olmypia, which was exactly 
a stadion = 600 Greek (Slympian) ft. in length, and indeed 
served as a model in plan and arrangement for all others. 

The rounded portion (sphendone) was not used for races; the 
course extended only as far as the straight side; projecting 
antae (sphenes). at the beginning of the sphendone, or shafts 
of columns set between the parapet walls (Stadion in Athens), 
marked the end. The starting place was at the square end. 

‘A system of drains was arranged for keeping the course dry, 
which was covered by thin slabs and earih, and whose vestiges 
are still preserved -in ‘Athens. The course was separated from 
the spectators by a parapet wall, behind which was placed an 
entrance, which was 5.97 ft. wide in “Athens? the public enter- 
ed there to pass thence to the seats (Fig. 235). This entrance 
could also be drained by a masonry drain beneath it, which re- 
ceived and removed the rain water flowing down from the seats. 
The pavegent of the passage was one foot lower than that of the 
course; the parapet wall rose 5.38 ft. above it and above a 
foundation wall of the same height; then followed the rows of 
seais, divided into sections py narrow stairways. 

For the judges of the contest and the competitors, a sepa- 


ions. The judges of the contest occupied special places bet- 
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separate entrance to the course and the seats was arranged. 
Pausanias (Book VI, 20% designates this as the so-called cov- 
ered peee cn ee Olympia, whith was likewise rediscovered by 
the German Expedition. For the same purpose was alse the sub- 
terranean passage 12.45 ft. wide found at the ‘Athenian stadion, 
which terminated within the arena of the sphendone. 

As for theatres, natural slopes were also mostly chosen as 
locations for the stadeions, between which the course was exca- 
vated, as in Athens, to thus obtain cheaply and conveniently 
the substructure for the seats; or this latter was formed by 
simple banks of earth thrown up, as in Olympia, or entirely 
built of stone masonry, as in Delphi (Pausanias, X, 32), er com- 
posed partly of stone masonry, partly of natural earth slopes, 
as in Messene; marble seats are mentioned in Sorinth, Deiphi, 
Athens, etc. Porticos were carried along the upper’ row of seats 
in y,essene. and Aphrodisias; the Stadion in the latter place was 
semicircular at both ends, a form of plan already belonging to 
the late period, as well as the course in haodiceia, Which accor. 
ding to an inscription, was later changed into an amphitheathe. 
As in the theatre, the space for the audience had to accommod- 
ate the maximum number of men, while the number of the built 
rows of seats could nowhere be as great as in the theatre. The 
Stadion in Perga therefore had only 17 rows of seats, that in 
Aigani only 10, while Aphrodisias shows 26; Aizani seated 12, 

760 men, while 50,000 found room in Athens. The dimensions of 

the still best preserved stadions are not very different, aor 

those of the arena are:-- 
‘In Athens | ft. wide and 671.ft.- long, 

ft wide and 725 ft. long. 

ft. wide and 745 ft. long. 

ft. wide and 691 ft. lopg, 
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254. Remains. | 

Only scanty vestiges remain of the Panatnenian Stadion on the 
left bank of the ‘Jlissos: the slopes, the ruins of the walls, 

and the cleared pavement of the arpaa readily permit a restora- 
tion of the whole. No more beautiful location [or the purpose 

could have easily been chosen and utilized, than is founda bere. 
The end is placed parallel to the course of the river and was 
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873 
decorated by a portico with columns or a portal, opening tow- 
ards the great stone quarry lying on the longitudinal axis of 
the stadion, and afforded access-to the public. 


jollhe first building was built by the orator bycurgus (350 B.6.); 


Herodes Atticus supplied it with seats of Bentelican marble about 
500 years later. ‘At the cost of King George of Greece, the -ruin- 

ed portion of the sphendone was merely rebuilt by the German: ar— 

chitect Ziller, thereby fixing the exact forms of the plan and 

of tne details. 

The most famous of Grecian stadions, that in Olympia, which 
seated 40,000 to 50,000 men, was uncovered by the German Expedi- 
tion in 1879-81 in its most important parts. The course proved 
to be a long rectangle of about 702 by 105 ft., surrounded by 
sills of Poros stone. ‘Around this rectangle at a distance of 
8,28 fi. extended a water channel with several basins; from which 
fresh water could be taken during the games. The slope of the 
Kronion hill was utilized for the northern portion of the space 
for spectators; artificial embankments were necessary for the 


- southern’ and others. The seats for the public were of woodwork. 
At each endwof the course is a limestone sill, which supported 


wooden posts at equal distances, separating 20 starting places. 
The exact distance from one starting point to the other, from 
centres, is 630.65 ft. The eastern wall terminates the course in 
rectangular form, not in semicircular form with the sphendone 
elsewhere. From the Altis, the Stadion bas but a single dir- 

ect access, near which stood the Altars of: Hermes as Protector 
of the Gontest and of- the Bemon of the favorable moment, to warn 
the contestants, “that yet all result lay in the hand of deity”, 
and on the right of ARE passage rose as a wanning the bronze sta- 
tue of “Strafzanes”. 

Hote 808. See Ausgrabungen, Bad.IV, p.50, pl.38; Bd. V, p.24, 
pie.85, 8 


+s 
or 
rg 


6; dlso Funde, p.21, 22. 
3). Hippodrome. 
255. iRace-course and Starting-places. 

The Hippodrome was the race-course for horses and chariots. its 
general arrangement and form was’similar to the race-course for. 
foct-races; but length and width had to be greater! fin order to 
have room for placing the row of horses and chariots, 493 
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Therefore the Hippodrome consisted of tbe level race-course ‘(srg 


(dronos), divided along the middle by a simple bank of earth 
into two halves of unequal length (see Pausanias), terminat- 
ing at @ne end in semicircular form, at whose centre stood 
the goal, about which horses and chariots must turn. At the 
opposite end was the starting place for the horses (aphesis), 
which in @lympia bad the form of the bow of a vessel, “that 
extends into the race-course with its prow.” Each of these 
starting-places, in which were built the places for chariots, 


had a length of 400 f%.; they ended in a portico, the so-cal- 


led Portico of the Agnaptos. Exactly at the middie of the prow 
of the vessel’ stood an altar of sun-dried’ bricks, on which 

sat a bronze eagle with outspread wings; before it on the ves- 
sel’s prow was a bronze dolphin on a balanced beam. 

When the signal for starting was given, the eagle was raised 
on high, so as to be visible to the assembled spectators, the 
dolphin was lowered to the ground. The rope stretched before 
the places was now dropped, so that those next the Agnaptos 
portico fell first; then the charioteers started, “so that 
those in front on the ship’s prow were in line with each other. 
Thenceforth came the test of their own skiil and of the swift- 
ness’of their horses.” ‘bky 

age terminated at the longer side of the race-course,; * 
ubich was carried beneath the place for spectators (as in the 
Stadion): on this stood the Taraxippos, the Terror of Horses, 
Nemea, this, as a-red stone, “that shone like fire”, formed 
the turning poini of the course. 

On one goal stood e bronze statue of Hippodamia with a fil- 
let in ber hand. The adjacent conjectural plans (pig. 286) of 
the Hippodrome in Olympia by Hirt and Visconti give an approx- 
imate idea of the arrangement, but do not entirely correspond 
40 the otherwise not very coherent text of Pausanias. 

The plan of the Hippodrome in Pessinus (Fig. 237), with its 


arrangement of the race-course, the form of the siarting-plac ke 


and of the spina extending along the middle is of the later’ pe- 
riod, or of Roman origin. But the connection of the Theatre 
and Race-course remains interesting, which may have its model 
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in the long terraces (Pergamon and Aegai) arranged with the 
Theatre. 
256. Space for Spectators. 

The space for spectators, composed of step-like rows of seats, 
as in the Stadion, and similarly divided, also laid on natural 
slopes or were constructed of earthen embankments (qlympia). 

ea) Baths? Gymnasions, and Palestras. 
257 . Baths. 
_ Sea and river baths for invigoration, warm tub baths for 
iVeleanliness, were already mentioned by Homer. With increasing 
luxury, the custom of warm bathing became more widely extended: 


were built for the great public, either kept by the state or by 
private speculators, in which visitors bathed together in great 
basins, employing sprinklers and basins of all kinds for pour- 
ing on the water, etc. Figs. 238, 239, represent these baths 
after the vase paintings, one for men and the other for women, 
in which sprinklers and pouring are to be recognized. A part- 
jally preserved room in the Athenian Dipylon for washing the 
feet still affords a vivid representation. Otherwise little 

SJ4¢nas pecome known of the architectural arrangments of Grecian 
paths. That in Assos is tbe only larger Greek path certain ai 
this time. This shows as the chief apartment a portico about 
16.4 ft. wide and 223 ft. long, in which stood the great basin 
for water, whose bases were found. This was only intended for 
washing, pouring, and sprinkling, as represented on the vase 
paintings. 

Note 805. ‘According to Koldewey in Mitt. d. fais. Deutschen 
‘Arch. “Inst. Athen. ‘Abth., vol. Iz, -pp.44, 46, ‘Athena. 1884. 

258. Gymnasions and Palestras. 

Gymnasiums and Palestras are often of equal importance. Ori- 
ginally and strictly undesttood, the latter was the place for 
contests in pugilism and with the rings. The Stadion and Hippo- 
drome being the places intended for the performance of the fes- 
tival games, so were the gymnasiums places for exercises prep- 
aratory thereto; they were included among those public estab- 
lishments in which Grecian youths received the chief branches 
of their training, the development of physical strength. 
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The earliest gymnasiums must be considered as simple places 
for exercise in the open air, shaded by groves of trees, later 
enclosed by walls, as Pausanias (VI, 21) describes them at E- 
lis. There in the archaic Gymnasium in the city of Elis, where 
the athletes perfiormed their exercises before they went to O- 
lympia, was forst placed within the walls of the aifferent 
race-courses, separated from each other by tall plane-trees, 
one intended for running, the others for competition in the 
five contests; also the Pletherion, where the judges of the 
contests paired off together those of equai age or equal skill. 
Adjoining these longer rooms were built smaller ones; the exer- 
cise place for competition with the rings ‘(the Palestra prop- 
er), which, when skilled ‘in the exercise of the rings, further 
exercised in fights with the softer thongs on the bands. From 
its form, this room was termed the “Square”. Another place was 
likewise enclosed by walls and was called “Maltho”, from Gts = | 
3assoft floor; it was opened to the youths during the festival . 
period. Two bronze statues of boys in the form of contestants 
in the five combats decorated the entrance to the Maltho. Alt- 
ars of Hercules, of Eros, and of Demeter, were probably set 


ip these places. 
h’7In the Gymnasion at Olympia were found places of exercise : 
for the five combats and for running, in their vicinity being 
a smaller and separate room for men with the rings (Palestra), 
outside of the colonnade along the eastern wall, thus facing | 
west and south, the barracks of the athletes. (Pausanias,V1, 21). | 
259. Palestra’in Olympia. 
‘According to the excavations of the German Expedition, the 
Palestra in Olympia was a square Doric court with columns, 
134.4 ft. along the side, surrounded by chambers and rooms 
like porticos, to which two columnar portals ‘’Prostasis) led, 
with two columns-in-antis of the Corintnian order. The court 
served for exercises and had in its northern part a pecubiar 
pavement of grooved slaps. The columns of the hall were of 
the ‘Ionic order, so that all three orders occurged in the build- 
ing. . 
‘In the deep rooms toward the north is thought to be recogni- 
zed the Ephebeum, and beside this the Elaothesium and the Con- 
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Conisterium; .a room on the east was the “Frigida cavatio”, from 
its basin for bathing. Other rooms for indeterminate purposes 
were furnished’ with stone benches. ‘eyerr 

fhe Palestra ‘in Pompeii of the Oscan period may be mentioned 
as another example. . 

260. Gymnasium in Olympia. 

Of the Gymnasium, only one southern portico of the Palestra, 
the beginning and: end of the eastern portico, 690.47 ft. long, 
were excavated, together with the Propyleion lying between the 
two, in whose vicinity lie ruins of the Roman Thermae (see 
plan of the Altis, Fig. 1229 .° This Bymnasium was not an enclo- 
sed building like the Belestra, but an extended place loosely 
surrounded by Boric porticos. The eastern portico was in’ two 
aisles, had a length of 688.8 ft., and it is regarded as a 
roofed stadion, used-in bad weather. 1% 

Nete 306. See Ausgrabungen, Vol. V, p.40, pis.38-40; adiso 
Punde, I-ITlI. Bing | | 

‘In one of the Gymnasiums in Elis was also found the council 
house of the Fleans, celled Lalichmeion after the builder. 

“In the same were given free addresses and literary works: of 


ted in the Gymnasium at Mantinea (pausanias, VIII, 9) was far 
famed for its beautiful stones and conteined a hall with stat- 
ues of Antinous and paintings. 

We seein the gymnasiums rooms and arrangmenits for intelleect- 
ual and physical development combined together, equally dist- 
ingvished under a roof and by magnificence. The originaliy 
simple enclosed room becomes a richly treatec architectural 
whole by tbe addition of the porticos mentioned, and py the 
connection of the ‘balichmeion. 

Not much more remains of these extensive and magnificent 
structures of the late period for intellectual: anstruction and 
physical exercise; only ruins in ‘Athens, Ephesus, Magnesia, 
Hierapolis, Alexandria-Troas, etc., still prove their existence, 
splendor and extent; the two best preserved ruins in Ephesus 
and Alexandria-Troas correspond nearly to the requirements of 
Vitruvius, even if they are not shaped after the same model. 
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According to Vitruvius, gymnasiums are “not customary in ‘It- 
aly;” therefore he merbly gives a programme arranged’ according 
to those in Greece, and he accordingly requires colonnades ar- 
ound them, the courts being of square or elongated form; three 
of these simple, the fourin facing south or opening south, but 
doubled, so that the rain might not: be driven into the inter- 
jor: also with three colonnades were to be spacious additions 
(exedrae) with seats for philosophers, speakers, hearers and 
friends of scientific efforts; with the doubled portico in the 
middle was to be the hall for youth (ephebeion), a very spac- 
than broad: on the right of this, the sack-fighting pall (kor_ 
kyreion), where the sack of sand hanging from the ceiling was 
struck; peside it being the dusting room (conisteréion), where 
the ring-fighters sprinkled themselves with dust after the an- 
ointings then in the corner’ ¢f the cold bath (Lutron); but on 
the left of the ephebeion the unguent room (elatheseion), and 
a fresh bath adjoining this, opposite to which is the vaulted 


‘sweat bain (twice as lonS as broad) with its heating chamber; 


also a Laconic hall and opposite this the warm bath. 

Externally (adjoining the rear of the complex building were 
described, according to Reber), Vitruvius requires three port- 
icos, that contain places for contests; one, the northern, doub- 
led like the southern and to be of considerable width; the two 
others single, so that they should have along both sides next 
the wall and the columns, raised footways, the central space 
being lower, so that the clothed spectators might find place 
on thegpe footways and not be inconvenienced by the oiled cont- 
estants. The athletes could also exercise here in covered r 
rooms during winter. Such a portico was termed a Xystos. This 
and the double portico were surrounded by shrubbery and prom- 
enades, adjoining these being a greater stadion with space for 
spectators. 

Therefore the Vitruvian structure consisted of two adjacent 
portions; what was reguired in the first can nearly be’ provi- 
ded in the Ephesian plan; combine therewith the Vitruvian nor- 
thern and the so-called double portico with that required on 
Lhe 
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879 
on the south, omitting from the latter the .xystus, the prome- 
nades and the stadion, then will the second portion by Vitru- 
vius be likewise completély included within the limits of the 
walls (Pig.240). 

The ground plan of that in Alexandria-Troas, drawn an rest- 
ored by Texter (Fig. 241), exhibits simpler arrangements than 
Vitruvius requires and these were carried out in Ephesus. The 
porticos on tpree sides, the plan of the ephéepdeion, 6f two pla- 
ces for ring-fights, dlthough different in form and size, are 
‘both similar and permit recognition of a certain ailied form. 

The Baths in Assos have suggested the idea, that the two types 
of gymnasiums of ‘Alexandria-Troas and: of Ephesus were likewis 
‘baths. The plan of the former has been published by Koldewey, 
from new measurements, and -it is given in Fig. 242 for compari- 
son with the plan of Texier, formerly accepted as correct. 

p. 45. ‘Athens. ‘1884, [jG ae 

Since unguent rooms occur in the plans of gymnasiums, e@lso 
cold baths, undressing rooms, etc., and washing basins were al- 
so placed in one of the large corridors, so’ that°neariy all 
rooms ‘required in baths Likewise existed here, it wohid not be 
difficult to take one for the other, especially since data for 

33% the arrangement of both is still so limited. Still the arrange- 
ria-Troas do not entirely coincide, 
and it is therefore believed that in the latter place other 
methods of bathing occurred, which were indeed somewhat more 
complex, but bag pot reached the full refinement of the Roman 


ments at ‘Assos and Alexand 
Vv 


imperial Baths. 

Note 808. Kéldewey. p.46. 

the former Gymnasiums in Ephesus end Alexandrie-Troas are there- 
fore to be considered as Baths and as intermediate between ‘As- 
sos and the Roman imperial Bath. This indeed seems the more cred- 
ible, since a difference is scarcely to be found between’ the 
Gymnasium and the Bath, and the befief further prevails, that we 
must see in the imperial Bath an amalgamation of the native ‘It- 
altian Baths with the arrangement of the Gymnasium Palestra or 
the Gymnasium. : 
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380 
62. Extension. 

No Grecian city can be conceived without a Gymnasium; lar- 
ger cities indeed possessed several. With the progressive and 
general development of the physical exercises and the cust- 
oms of the men, to take part in the games of the youths and 
spend therein a portion of their free time, they became a need 
of Grecian tife. 

d. Market-places, Stoas, Prytaneums, and berches. 
1). “Agora and Stoa. 


HP Brae, a 
263. Agora. 


Nw 


For the earnest business assembly of the men, served the Mar- 
ket or Agora. This was originally no arbitrarily chosen place 


‘in the city, but was the natural centre of the locality, “a gon- 
339 venienily placed depression in which different ways met.” Such 


ed 


s of a growing district, as may be observed-in all modern 
settlements. From the scattered farms and farmsteads, men came 
together for purchase and exchange on a neutral ground; thus 
arise those stores of goods, piaces for refreshment, inns, 
shops, etc. Coods and men required protection from the weather, 


a market-place might undey some circumstances become the nucle- 
u 


wind and sun; the portable, simple tents and booths became fix— 
ed huts and houses, the first era of a permanent city community. 
Tne originally scarcely fenced, leveled, and perhaps paved 
place, for whose consecration sanctuaries were’ provided, “is 
sradvally surrounded by business houses, porticos, and adminis- 
trative buildings, and is adorned by monuments. 

Hote 809. See Curtius, FE. Ueber Harkte héllenische Stédte. 
Apch. Zett. “1848. 

The Greeks arranged their market-places in square form with 
spacious and doubled porticos; they decorated these by closely 
set columns and stone or marble beams and placed passages above 
the ceilings, writes Vitruvius ‘(Book V, 1-1), and Pausanias 
says likewise concerning the Market én Elis, that it consisted 
of not combined, but of porticos “intersected by streets, the 
southern being built in the Doric style and divided in three 
parts by colonnades. One of the Market-balls in Megalopolis 
was the “Myriopolis?, another was called “Aristandreion” after 
its builder, and a third the “Philippic”, adjoining which was a 
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third the “Philippic”, adjoining which was a fourth ar 
er one, in which were arranged six rooms for administrative 
purposes. In the midst of thes Market was a walled secred: pre- 


einct, before which stood a bronze statue of ‘Apollo 12 ft. 


Pe ee ee 


ay ‘ ae 0 bana 
ed Hermes; in Antigyra was /a Fountain-house supported by col- 


umns. The Eleans also rode horses in their Market-place. 

With increasing assemblage of people in large cities, one of 
the original purposes of the Market was given up and a special 
place was chosen for the treatment and discussion of public oc- 


casions. (gompere Athens and Megalopolis, where there was a 


SS 


special Council Hall, the Thersilion, that accommodated 10,000 
Arcadians in an assembly. - 

Everywhere that a democratic state freely developed, the mar— 
kei-place became the scene of great activity in art. To tne por- 
ticos were added agueducts, groves of trees, as well as exbib-_ 
its of art works. In cities of later origin, the earlier acci- 
dental and irregular plan of the Market-place was abandoned and 
this was made a part of the plan of the city in accordance with 
a definite sehene. - : 

According to Pausanias (Book Vi, 24), it appears to have been 
the Jonians, who introduced the improvement; “the Market-place 
in Blis is not arranged according to the same plan, as the: Mark- 
et-places in ‘Ionia and the neighboring Greek cities, but in the 
older style.” 

fhe remains of Ionic Market-places exhibit a rectangular or 
square arena surrounded by porticos. Notning lenger remains of 
Merket-places in the Grecian motber-country; in Syracuse, an 
upfluted column tn a cultivated field marks the Agora, onee so 
magnificent; more data ere afforded by some cities in the is- 


_lands and the cities of Asia Minor. 


The Market-place in Aegae still appears as an extensive ash- 
lar structure of three stories, 270.17 ft. long and 37.5 ft. 
wide, and with a transverse wing 88.56 ft. long. Two of the 
stories lay beneath the pavement of the terrace on which the 
pbuilding stood, while the third stood thereon as an isolated 
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structure. One longitudinal wali and transverse walls at’ dis- 
tances of 14.1 f%. subdivided the lower stories into small and 
nearly square rooms with coors and windows, above which was 
phaced the two-aisled portaco, opening in front. The comp- 
arison of this Market-place witb that in Pergamon exhibits a 
Striking concurrence of the two. A third quite similar: and tol- 
erably well préserved desigh/of gpjs kind at Depirdji-Deressi 
in Garia-‘is published by Le Bas. Fabricius — “gives further 
conclusions in regard to the latter, which is usually designa- 
ted es appertaining to the antique Alanda. ‘In Aphrodisias stood 
four double porticos, which were internally decorated by col- 
umns of the ionic order, 460 in number; marble seats invited 
one to rest. 

Vote 810. Gompare Bohn & Schuchardt, p.15-27, Figs. 18-26. 

Kote 51%. In Voyage érchaeoligtque etc. Vol. 2. Arehiteet- 
ure. Pies. 4, 8. Parts. 1848. 

Vote 812. ‘in Bohn & Sehuchardt. -p.27-380. 

fhe Gity Merket-place and State Market-place in Pergamon lay 
on terraces surrounded by porticos, connected together: by ramps 
and flights of steps. 

264. Stoa. 

Besides the porticos belonging to the market-places or to 
the theatres, otners likewise occur, thai have only the purp- 
ose of furnishing the people with covered and shady promenad- 
es, public walks for decorating streets or squares, also emp- 
loyed for consultations, addresses or readings, the Stoa, which 
was generally raised’ a few steps above the pavement of the 
street. . 

The oldest were of no great. depth, enclosed’ on one side by a 
wall, with the colonnade toward the street, above which extend- 
ed the horizontal entablature, iike the described stoas of the 
temple, furnished with a stone or wooden ceiling, which was a- 
gain protected by a shed root. | . 

Thus the forcyrian Portico in Elis had two colonnages, one 
of which was turned toward the market-place, but the other was 
turned away from it. “In the midst between both columns do not 
extend (which was generally the case), but a wall, to there 
support the ridge of the roof.” It was also covered by the gable 
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roof of tbe temple. (Compare Pausahias, VI, 24). 
fhe Portico in Thoricos corresponded to what Pausanias held 
to be usual, so that’ this should be considered as a Stoa. 
The southern Portico of the Hellanodices on the Market-place 
at Elis was divided in-three parts by (two) colonnades; in 
Piraevs was a Portico with five colonnades; the Stoa of Attalos 


‘in Athens had along the rear wall a‘large number of small rooms 


for shops or money-changers, just as at tne Agora in Antiphel- 
los{compare Adler and Texier). The Stoa of Attalos was in two 
steries, according to Vitruvius’ statements, the lower with De- 
ric, the upper with lonic colonnades. From the inscription on 
the architrave, it was founded by Attalos II of Pergamon (159- 


1838 B.G.), and it formed a very long structure 367.36 ft. long 


and 68.96 ft. wide. A colonnade divided the lower story of the 
Portico into two gisles, while the upper was constructed in a 

single aisle. The lower Portico opened on the side of the Mar- 
ket-place and 45 Doric columns supported the upper story, while 
tne rg i rested on 22 unfluted columns decorated by beil capi- 
tals. The height of the ancient balustrade north of the Stoa 


--of Attalos’is at least £9.68 ft. lower than the stylobate of 


this portico; the northern wall of the latter was therefore 
built as a high retaining wall and was always visible. Btairways 
must have led up to the high raised place before the Porsdene 
Pausanias also mentions such stoas in Piraeus and two porticos 
before the Gates in Athens extending to the Ceramicos; also in 
the Ceramicos itself, the ‘Royal Portico, “where the king sat 
in judgement, i.e., one of the archons, who for a year a8) oe 
thed with the office, which was termed kingly.” For this, bange 
has attempted to make the form of the basilica credible, this 
being a three-aisled plan with raised central aisle. “In¥ ober a0 
ence to the Stoa in Epédauros, see ube sources nent7026e ae 
and concering the Portico in Pergamon, see the work cited below. 
Foote. 818. Compare’ Zett. 7 Pauw. 1882. pls.62, 53, dleo Fry. 


Note 814, Gompare Mitt.d.Kais.Deutseh.Arch.Inst. Athen. “Abth. 
Fol. 16) -p.262. “Athens. 318912. 

Note 816. ‘In Haus -u.falie, ete. p.66-104. Leipziga 1885. 

Note 317. “Praktika. \1885. ple. 1, 8. 
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Note 818. ‘Aiterthimer von Pergamon, ete. Vol. ‘Ii, p.40. 
Beriin, 1885. 

Before the Portico frequently stood bronze statues of famous 
men and women (compare Athens), the walls in the interior were 
in some cases decorated by historical paintings; such a Stoa 
on the Athenian Market-place with sueb pictures was called the 
“sayly colored” (poikile). 

One of the finest may have been that in Sparta known by the 
name of “Persian portico”, “which was built with Median booty, 
and in course of time was enlarged and beautified; on its eol- 
umns stood Persians in white marble, among them the Statue of 
Mardonius. 

The length of these porticos was usually great, as shown by 
ihe substructure of the Stoa of Eumenes between the Theatre of 
Bionysos and the Odeion on the southern slope of the Acropolis 
in Athens. The latter was over 328 ft. long! the former had . 
length almost twice as great. } 

the excavations of the Archaeological Society in Athens 
1877, the Portico was proved to be 534.64 ft. long in two 
sles and 52.48 ft. in width. A large portion of the lime- 

ne foundations of the external longer side are preserved, 
also the square limestone bases of the inner row of pillars 
and portions of the rear and side walls, around whieh extended 
pelow a base slap of Hymettos marble. 

#é¢e 319. ‘Compare KOhler é Zitter. Witt.d. katie. Deutschen 
‘Arch Inet. Athen. ‘Abth. Vol. a, p.147, pl 7leatnene. OF 7s 

‘In two aisles and partially in two stories is also the Port- 
ico mentioned in Epidauros, in which the free pillars in the 
ground story have octagonal sections with echinus-like projec- 
tingscapitals to receive pillars and entablature {compere Fig. 
70). 

Did not these mostly Doric porticos with their long horizon- 
tal entablatures and cornices require those curves for deceiv- 
ing the eye, or even in a greater degree than on the usually 
small temples? It is unfortunate that nothing is known concer- 
ning this, that for these structures not even the scamilli im- 
pares were recommended; to e&ploy them would certainly be as 
well as on the Parthenon and theseion, since the structural 
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execution of the building was probably here much less careful. 
2). Buleuterion and Prytaneion. 
265.  Buleuterion and Prytaneion. 
Data for the form of the council and official buildings ser- 
ving the state administration (Bovleuterion and Prytaneion) 
have been obtained by the excavations in Olympia. Vitruvius 
devotes byt few words to the Council-—house (Gurie). he does not 
discriminate between Grecian and ‘Roman; he merely cays that it 
should be built-in entire accordance with the dignity of the 
city or of the free state, and he gives some advice on the acous- 
tics of the hall for speakgas. 
The Buleuterion in Olympia consisted of two oblong bails sepa- 


‘pated in two aisles by a cohonnade in the centre and ending in 


semicircular form toward the west. These two wings on the nortp 
and south joined e square central structure and a common vesti- 
pule of the Ionic order. Each wing rests on a crepidoma’ in two 
steps, and their ends open with 3 Doric columns between antae, 
whose interspaces had grilles. Separate doorways led from the 
aisles to the apse divided in two halves. The internal columns 
supporting the structure of the roof were not fluted. 

On the south wing, the regulas and mutules remained without 
drops, and the entablatures were colored in the usual manner ( 
(triglypbhs blue, mutules blue, metcpes red). On the northern 
building the drops are entirely wanting on the mutules, while 
they have an elongated form on the regulas, ere made of marly 
Limestone and inserted; only 5 drops were suspended. 

‘In the central building, in which the Agonistes and their fol- 
lowers, as well as the Hellanodices, had to take the oath pres- 
cribed for them, indeed stood the Statue of “Zeus Horcheios”, 
and this space was therefore uncovered. 

The apsidal apartments are explained as treasuries, in which - 
were kept the state funds, which were agaded for the adminis- 
tration of the place and the festival. 

Wote 820. Compare Ausgrabungen. Vol. 40. \plis.85, 36; Vol. 

By ipl 82: ; | 

Pausanias takes pleasure in mentioning them in this or that 
plece (compare Elis, Sparta, Athens, ete.). He relates that 
the Gouncil Hall in Sparta stood beside other magistracy buil- 
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buildings on the Market-place, and that the Gerusia or Gouneil 
of the Elders met therein, while be only states in the descrip- 
tion of Atbens, that near the Council Hall of the Pive Hundred 
(citizens chosen by lot), where each 50 men for 35 or 36 days 
had charge of public affairs and formed the preliminary court 
of the public assembyy), mas the: sé#called ’ound Building, “in 
which the Prytanes offered sacrifice. Concerning the Council 
Hall in Elis, the passages’ relat?ms thereto have been given in 
connection with the Gymnasium (Art. 260) and-in those in regard 
to that in Megalopolis, with the Market-place. (Art.263). 
Pausanias states in regard to the Prytaneion, that in Olympia, 
it was placed within the Altis, that’ before its doorway stood 
an altar of Artemis, and in its ‘internal apartment was a hearth, 
on which the fire burned continually day and night. 

The Prytaneion in Olympia appears in the excavations as a 
spacious rectangular structure, much subdivided by masonry of 
different periods. 

fhe Prytaneion was originally in each Greek city the House 
of the Prytanes, the chief officials, in which was the daneees 
ary of Hestia, the Sacred Hearth of the State. From thence, the 
colonists carried the sacred fire with them to the new settle—- 
ments, as a symbol of continual union. In Athens, north of the 
Acropolas, was for a time the seat of the government, the haws 
of Solon were written in it, and Statues of Hirene (goddess of 
peace) and of Hestia (compare Pausanias, (1, 18) were placed 
therein. 

Here ljkewise occurred the public meals of the Prytanes and 
the distinguished citizens during their lives, ‘in which envoys 
and suests of the state also participated. 

3). Lesches. 
266. besehes. 

Public buildings for the purpose of pleasant society, where 
neither food nor drink was supplied (like those still in the 
South, for example in Sicily, but only in the form of large 
rooms) were usual, and these were the Leschnes or Conversation 


Halls. We may conceive them to have been built lige courts or 


porticos, rich in architectural interiors, since the greatest 
artists did not disdain to adorn their interiors by paintings, 
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as Polygnotos did in Delphi. Pausanias devotes seven sections 
(25-32) of his tenth Book to the description of these’ paintings, 
evidence of the importance and prominence in thich he held them. 


rw) 


ca 


Goncerning the pbuilding, he merely says, that -it was founded 
by the Gnidians and was named "hesche” by the Delphians, since 
men assembled herein old times to entertain themselvés with 
grave matters as well as with common affairs. 

That there were many such places of assembly in Greece is to 
be seen in Homer, where Melantho scolds Odysseus: - 

“Ffhat not to sleep, thou goest into the smoky dwelling of 
the smith, ; . 

Or to the public house and thepe pratest of many things.” 
Such a Lesche in Sparta was called -“gayly colored” on ac- 
count of the paintings, the same appellation as for the pain- 

ted Stoa(compare ‘Art. 264). 


Chapter 6. Houses and Tombs. 


a. Gity House of Histeric Period. 
267. Development. 

Just as architecture developed harmoniously and nobly dur- 
ing the best period in temples and state buildings, so did it 
take little part in the development and extension of the City 
House. The less interest was devoted to tne latter, since the 
entire thought and custom of the»rich and free citizens culm- 
inated in the most complete participation in public life. Po- 
litical activity occupied all men, and thus no especial worth 
was attached to the home: it had ®erEly to satisfy the needs 

ousehold: most only spent time in their own houses for 
eating and sleeping. 

While the dwelling of the prosperous, of the political lead- 
er, and of the ruler of the people, was simple, and in most 
eases the democratic spirit permitted no prominence of the in- 
dividual in this respect, the house of the artizan and of the 
poor was reduced to a very small measure of architectural 
treatment. The streets were small and dirty, and men might e- 
ven be run over by herds of swine in the side alleys of Athens, 
or these might be utilized after the manner of Blepyros in ‘Ar- 
istophanes, and they were so narrow, that Hipparecnos nad to 
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lay @ tax op the overhanging stories and the doors, that open- 
outward toward the street: thus the houses standing on them 
indeed also corresponded to these conditions. 


S457 The excavation $f; a. small portion of thpenew city near the 


Dipylon in Athens shows us a group ef small and very poor hous- 
es, pleced without order and without reference to the course 
of a street, built of ordinary stones with earth or mortar. 
bess thrown together, stood the houses on the rock of ‘Aeropa- 
gus, whose plans may still be seen by the leveling cut in the 
rock (Fig. rie Neither these nor the later excavations in 
Megara permit lin aki or typical form of ground plan 
to be recognise 
pes Pg up 
1890, 

Likewise the plans of “two Houses” 
eath the ruins of the quarter of the city on the east side of 
the ‘Akte, 246 represents, admit of finding no fixed 
scheme of the plan of a house. The principal facade is on the 
western side, where a longer street leads, which is intersect- 
ed by two parallel streets, whose width is 18.04 Thy othe walls 
are chiefly built two-faced and filled with spalls » and they 


Ephemeris ‘Arch, p.22-56; pis. 4, &, 8. Athene 
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uncovered in Piraeus pen- 
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were also externally plastered, 


the last coat being uniformly 


colored, sometimes red and veined. 


Thresholds do not exist or 


renain. The floor consists of tramped eggae with small pebbles 


inleid, which frequently form patterns. 


‘dn the nortnern house, 


a parrow passage leads directly -in 
34Gare grouped the rooms. The cippus 
, ed a small Sanckyary, and a small 
On the terrace. 
Hote 822, 
ice by Dumont in Revue Arch. 1867. 
5 note 828. On plans of heuses, se 
Berlin. 1891. 
Note 824, 
Kaupert. Explanatory Text. Hef. 
nofer). Berlin. 1881. 
Goncerning the peculiar plan of 
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passage of Xenophon’s Oikonomikos (Art of Housekeeping) affords 
some data: “(The House) is not adorned with decorations ofall 
sorts (poikilemata, paintings, emproideries, carvings, ete.); 
but the rooms are built with forethought therefor, so that they 
might be apartments most suitable for what is to be in them, a 
and that they may themselves invite propriety. The sleeping 
room in particular, placed with due retirement, requires the 
most costly ornaments and furniture; the day rooms of the house 
for the grain, the cold rooms for wine, the open ones for all 
those labors and furniture needing light. fhe rooms for the men 
to be so arranged as to afford coolness in summer, but to de 
warm in winter. ‘In the general design of the house, to see that 
its open side be toward the south, whereby in winter it: will 
enjoy the sun, in summer the shade( since according to Socrates, 
Memorabilia, Ili, 8,9, in houses turned toward the south, the 
sun shines into the porticos, while in summer it passes over 
the poojecting roof). The women’s apartment to be separated 
from the men’s apartment by door and bolt, so that nokging 
may be taken out of the interior, unless authorized.” The 
architect cannot obtain much from this material! 

Note 825. Compare Kenophon’s Oekonomikos, transiated oy F. 
Zetsing. Chap. IX, p.48-49. Stuttgart. 1866. 

The evil conditions descrided for the entrance gave place to 
better in time, and aggording to Aristotie’s Essay on the Com- 
monwealth of Athens , there were as a result five pobice 
masters in tbe city of Athens to take care, that the scavenger 
contractors should not deposit garbage within a distance of 10 
€?) stadia from the city wall, that none should build on the 
streets, or project high buildings over the street line, or car- 
ry high water-spouts toward the street, or should have the lea~ 
ves of the door of his house open toward the street. "a 

Hote 826. Translated into German by G. Kaibdel and ‘A. Hiess- 
bing; 2 ad edit. -p.88, Strasburg. 1891. (The distance from the 
city(wall is indeed incorrectly assumed). 

fhe ekcavations on Delos in July and ‘August, 1883, led to the 
discovery of the plan of a house of the epoch of the 2d cent- 
ury B.G.:, which Pierre Paris published, and which we repro- 
duce gn Fig. 247. The house had a single exit to the street and 
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also no vestiges of windous; for the latter always forms the ex- 
34} veeption and not the rule. The rooms obtained light through the 

doorways from the court, whose pavement was laid in mosaic of 

pieces of blue and white marble, and it contained a cistern, 

Paris is inclined to assume the house to have been in two sto- 

ries, and he extends the peristyle into the upper story, ipgy- 

eed to do this by the great mass of ruins of the pbuilding. 

Wote 827. In Buli.de Gorn. Hellen, 1884. ~p.478-496, ple81. 
Hote 828, G@oncerning a House on Delos, also see Greece, a 
Handbook for travélers, by K, Baderer. Letpzig. 1888. p.14?-8. 

fLater ggition published in English). 

ROSS expresses himself very clearly in respect to the 
House: on Delos’as follows; ---“Still worse, Since more easily 
destroyed, is it with the private houses, of which an entire 
quarter of the city would still be standing, were it not for 
such parparism. Their walls usually now remain for a height of 
two or three “shoes”; the upper portion is broken; the best 
stones, especially the angle stones, have been removed, and the 
others with the loose material form great neaps of rubbish, 14 
that cover the ruins. Beneath this rubbish are indeed conceal- 
ed many mosaic floors, and a complete plan might still be made 
of many ancient houses. - - -The material of these dwellings 
is small stones of the local slate and granite, joined with 
mortar, the walls are internally Lined with pieces of marble 
YStucco marble ?), almost as hard as stone, on which may be ree- 
ognized occasional vestiges of color. ‘In many bouses are found, 
and partly still erect, granite columns of one to two “shoes” 
Giameter, which have escaped the rage for destruction by their 
greater hardness, or by the insignificance of their material. 
They chiefly stand in squares of eight or twelve, and apparent- 
ly formed porticos surrounding the inner courtsof the houses.- 
---- Beneath many, houses, and perhaps under most, were arranged 
cisterns, partly /covered by narrow arches, partly merely cover- 
ed merely by long granite slaos, on which rested the pavement.” 

Note 329. In Ross, L. Reisen auf den Griechischen Insein des 
‘Aegtischen Weeres. Vol. 1. -p.30 et seg. Appendix to Third Let- 
ter: - Reisen und Alterthimer auf Délos und Rhenta. Stuttgart 
and Tubingen. 1040. 
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fhe plan from Delos exhibits a richer architectural design 
of a Grecian private house, and such or a similar one was the 
basis indeed of the complaint of Demosthenes, that the priv- 
ate dwellings had become so large and’ the public buildings’ so af 
small, while the reverse was formerly true. 

The contrast between the modesh ancient and the later pret- 
entious architectural styles was afterwards emphasized by Had- 
rian likewise, by his inscription on the arched Gateway near a 
the Olympeion in Athens built by him, where with a certain | iy) 
self-consciousness, he céntrasted the new city with the homely 
ancient one. ; | | ' | 

The central point of the later house plan was found in the | 
court, on which the rooms opened, receiving from it light and q 
air. 

268. Plan. 

Vitruvius (VI, 7) places in these or in the Grecian house . 
near the entrance doorway a passage of moderate width, on one 
side of which lay the stable for the horses, and on the other 
were the rooms for the door-keeper, and which could be closed 

econd doorway at the end. This space between the two ’ . 
was termed dyroreion. Then followed the entrance to 


by as 
doorways s 

the court, with colonnades on three sides; on the side toward 
the south, the wall opened between two antae set far apart, 

and this room, the prostas or parastas was made about one-third 


4 
; 


less in depth than width. 

34 Thence inward were arranged large halls in which the house- 
wife sat with the wool-spinners. On the right and left of the 
prostadium were placed the sleeping rooms, one of which was cal- 
led the Phalamos, the other the Amphithalamos. But on both sides 
of the porticos were arranged the dining roon, sleeping rooms, — 
and servants’ rooms. This portion of the building was then tern- 
ed the Women’s Dwelling, (gynaikonitis). With this a spacious 
dwelling was then connected, with wide columnar courts, whose 
four colonnades were either of equal height, or that toward the 
south had bigher columns. Such a court wipe tbreé porticos: of } 
equal height and a higher one was termed *Rhodian”. Next the 

portico towards the north Lay rooms for eating and for paint- 
ings, or that next the east being the library, that next the 
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west peing a conversation room, but a square hall next the 
south, which should be so large, that four dining tables could 
be set therein, still lé@ewing space for service and plays. 
The men’s banquets were held here;. therefore’ this portion was 
called the Men’s Dwelling (andronitis). On the right and left 


of it were placed small dwellings with separate entrance door- 


ways With moderate dining rooms andi sleeping rooms for guests, 
so inat these found lodging in separate apartments and not in 
the columnar courts. The two columnar courts wWerevuconnected 

at the middle by passages (metaulos and mesaulos). 

Vitruvius also places the andronitis in the rear and the 
gynaikonitis in the front peristyle, opposed to the other tra- 
dition. A defective text bndeed occurs bere; that any time 
existed is improbable, 1 when “Ewo principal parts of the house 


interchanged places, and it is not to be harmonized with what 


‘is elsewhere stated in regard to the place of the women in 


SF9 


the nouse. ; re 

Becker’s conjectural plan in Fig. 248 therefore corrects th 
the errors of Vitruvius. (Pig. 248 after the text of Winkler 
might also have originally been improved) and may serve to 
make clear what is said. | ( 

The great house must here be satisfied with a single entrance 
oorway, as in Pompeii; no portal adorned with columns gave 
admission, as earlier assumed for a house on Belos; this wide- 
ly accep kad assumption has been proved erroneous by leter res- 
earches. | 

Hote 880. See Paris in Bull. de Corr. Hellen. 194. p.474; 
also Tarbell, F. B. The House at Délos. Glass, Rev. Vol. 8, 


p. 180, 181. March. 1891. 


269. Internal Decoration. 

Hence if the exterior of the house appears simple and plain, 
on the contrary, the interior was arranged with much skill and 
great picturesque effect; an agreeable luxury developed and 
architecture again produced very splendid and original things. 

{fhe courts with their porticos adorned by columns, richiy 
decorated walls of the entrance, the surfaces of tne walls of 
the reception and living rooms, covered with white stucco fin- 
ish and painting, the panels of the ceilings with their carving 
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(Vitruvius, VI, 7), the doorways hung with heavy stuffs, ‘and 
> he floors covered py rich carpets, the elegant furniture, 
‘flowers, and netted articles, the sparkling water, splashing 
the the bright sunshine, the deep blue sky over the open 
courts, the magnificent effects of lighting, the light and 
shade, the attractive views and beautiful perspectives from 
ali points, all harmonize to heighten the conception of a splen_ 
did and yet comfortable dwelling. . 

No hollow magnificence of facade with plain interior, as so 
common today, those lies overloaded with columns and caryatids, 
those boxes for rent, externally representing palaces, meet us 
here, nor in the Late period; men built not for show-loving 
street passers, but for themselves, their families and their 
guests. Hence the charm appertaining to the antique house may 
never be stripped’ away, and for°this reason, its chief points 
and attractions will recur more and more in the house architect- 
ure of all civilized races, and will also outlast us. 

fo avoid repetition, a thorough treatment of the Late Greek 
house is here omitted, such as-is usually attempiay on the bas- 
of the well preserved and allied Pompeian House. — 

Note 381. For this, see the succeeding volume of this Hand- 
buch, p.278-291. (1 8t édition). 

270. Gonnection with the Street. 
fhe ancient Grecian dwelling of the family was not directly 
connected with the street, like the low rented dwelling, a sep- 
arate type of which did not exist, and which could scarcely 
have bad any claim on architectural eriticism, just as hittle 
as the great multitude of the ordinary sheltering buildings of 
our own time. 

271. Construction. 

Goncerning the construction and arrangement of the house, 
relatively but little direct information can be given with cer- 
tainty. Neither the existing structural remains nor the ane- 
ient writers afford satisfactory data in this respect. 

ote. “Sellar. 

Gellars beneath the family dwellings are @verywhere proved. 
‘If the house were puilt on a rocky site, excavations in the 
rock frequently occurred instead of cellars (Like such in the 
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vicinity of modern Athens and of Piraeus, also frequently to 
pe found in Sicily)for storing provisions. 
330,  °273, External Walls. 
fhe external walls of sundried bricks or natural stone re- 
ceived internally and externally a coating, which usually con- 
sisted of ordinary lime plaster; the increasing magnificence 
of the late period alone commenced to decorate the walls boin 
SYinside and outside with paintings. Of the otherwise plain and 
simple House of Phocion (Plutarch, 18), it is said, that it 
was adorned by bronze plates (sheets); we should imagine this 
decoration of the House of the Gommander to perhaps: be similar 
to that on the Council Hall -in Elis, where bronze shields were 
suspended “for ornament.” (See Pausanias). 
. Doors and’ Windows. 
fhe doorways (principal entrance doors) were closed by leav- 
es of woodwork, that might°be covered by bronze plates; they 
turned on pivots, ‘whose sockets or marks still appear on many 
thresholds and lintels. The fastening was by an inner transv- 
erse bar placed by the porter and raised or even lowered from 
the exterior by a kind of key. The doorways in the interior 
were frequently hung with fabrics, as still usual in the south. 
Windows are authenticated by representations on vase paint 
ings and other works of antique art, where women looking out 
they were not uncommon, 


de 
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chy 


of the windows occasionally occur; bene 
but were chiefly arranged in the upper stories only, as in the 
al for vent. They were closed by wooden shutters or by fab- 


ouses 
rics (Fig. 249). 
275. Ceilings and Roofs. 
The ceilings of the rooms were plainly made with wooden beams 
or were decorated py carving, color, and paneling. The roofs 
( 


r C 
Simple gable ae were Scones of hewn timbers and cov- 
ered by chay-a traw, curved or flat tiles. 

A useful attic room could scarcely ce found on account of 
the slight inclination of the roof surfaces; in many cases, 
the framework of the roof alone -formed the ceiling of the upper 
story. 

276. Ghimneys. 
@himneys (smoke flues) were only in kitchens; the rooms were 
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Warmed in cool weather by charcoal bDragiers or by portable 
stoves (andraggia, pyraunoi, chaminoi), as-is still the sase 
in the South. 

Hote 382, Gompare Jahr.d.kais.Deutschen Arh. ‘Inst. Vol. V. 
p. 118, Bertin. :1890.. 

ait. (Privies. 

“Fixed privies must have only been'first found in the late 
period. Quotations from Aristophanes, Demosthenes, etc:, which 
are indeed elsewhere brought forward for their early occurrence, 
are uncertain and not to be used; thé /earliest is to be esteen- 
ed a passage of Bubulos (4 th century B.C.) in ‘Athenaeus~(p.417), 
where it is said, that the Thebans at least had places, that 
were near and arranged conveniently for certain purposes. The 
trustworthy Herodotus tells us of his time {Book TI, 35): --- 

34/ "Thus nearly all customs and uses of the Egyptians are opposed 
to those of other men; --- They satisfy the demands of nature 
in the houses: but they take their food in the streets and say 
concerning this, that one: should do in privacy,what may be un- 
seemly though necessary, but in public, what may not be unsigh- 
tig” 

278. Floors. 

The floor is to be understood as being of stene, mosaic, or 
labs, covered oy skins or rugs during the cooler ‘season of th 
he year. 

279. ‘Furniture and “Utensils. 

Although we must conceive the dwelling of the best period 
as being simple and plain in its exterior and construction, 
yet its furnishing and utensils must be imagined as progressiv- 
ely treated with the refined sense of beauty, “which has been 
called the inheritance of the entire Grecian race.” . 

On vase paintings of the entire early period, we find art- 
istically perfected and treated furniture; tables, chairs, 

and beds. Tables were only used at meals, there were no work 

tables in our sense; writings, for example, was done on the 
knee. Wardrobes were not usual in housekeeping; in chests or 
portable boxes were placed linen articles and clothing mater- 
ials, and in small caskets were ornaments of gold and silver,: 
ivory and precious stones. Many things were also kept in great 
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vessels of clay. 
280. Vessels. 

Vessels were made of wood, of burned clay, and of métal; 
in their treatment and execution appeared the extraordinary 
artistic gifts of their makers in a high degree, as shown by 
the many remaining cups, drinking cups, shallow drinking geb- 
lets, lamps, candelabra, mixing vases, unguent vases, and 
é métal mirrors of such -sreat artistic importance. 

B61. Inns: 
Hotels in the modern sense were unknown to classic antigui- 
ty. The enjoyments of the table and the communion in the cups 
were limited to the circle of friends in the house. 

Puplic inns are mentioned in trading :pleces and harbors, 

in festival and pilgrimage localities, and where the selling 

of wine is mentioned, these and their visitors enjoy no good 

_pepute. Very Littie information concerning their arrangéments 
fhas become known. — 

fhe Leonidaion in Olympia may be regarded as a house arran- 

a better footing. The building was of rectangular 
41.08 x 263.06 ft.), in which halls and rooms were 
d around a court 98.4 ft. square. The court was itself 
decorated by flower beds and water basins, these indeed’ being ~ 
of the Koman period; the columns in the intertors were of the 
Doric order, while on the exterior, Ionic colonnades surround- 
ed the building, that must have in the most magnificent way 
fulfilied its purpose as a hotel for guests of honor of the 
State of Flis, for friendly princes and statesmen. 

b. | fombs. | | 

282. Mode of Burial. Fs 

fo pury the dead decently and carefully was a sacred duty 

‘in Greece. the relatives took great care that this should be 
done: it was strictly held, that even at least a nandful of 
earth should be scattered over the corpse of a stranger. 

The prevailing form of butial- of the dead was by interment, 
both in the mother-country and in the colonies. Although cre- 
jfamation was likewise common from a tolerably early time, it 
does net yet appear to have been uniform in all periods and 
was not everywhere usual. 
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283. ‘Place of Burial. 

‘In the earliest period, the dead were buried within their 
own dwellings; graves were placed in the court or garden, as 
shown in the plans of the oldest Athenian nouses standing on 
the naked rock (Fig. 245). fhe corpses were later buried before 
the gates of the city in special places or preferably on the 
public voads; burial within the city was then, where it did 
not remain a custom (as ir Tarentum, for example), regarded as 
a special privilege or a distinction. 

284, Marks of Burial. 

Special indications characterized the buirial places. As wide- 
ly visible mounds of earth, often surrounded py circles of sto- 
nes and with a memorial on the apex, were they shaped in the hes 
roic period, as for exabple, the Grave of the Athenians, who 
féll in the Battle of Marathon was marked by a mound of earth. 

In the @idst of the plain of Marathon, a single conical hill, 
almost bare and with a few bushes, rises about 29.54 ft. high a- 
pove the level land. This’ hill-is now known as “Soros”, and it 
is held to be the burial place of the 192 Athenians, who fell in 
the battle near Marathon, and it has: furnished the chief grounds 
for locating the pattle-field. But the accuracy of this assump- 
tion may be doubted, since the excavations undertaken at this 
place were without result. The billwwas thoroughly examined at the 
beginnings of this century, and Schliemann likewise set the spa-. 
des at work here 6 years ago. (1886). \In spite of these negative 
results, hope has pot been abandoned. A systematic investigation 
' the hill was re ee begun, and this third examining investi- 
ess. In the hill of about 164 ft. 
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f the bill. But while the earlier excavation was not carried 
deep enough, this one was sunk to 9.84 ft. below Lhe level of 
the surrounding piain. So much bad the ground been raised in the 
course of centuries, as it now proved. At this depth below the 
present surface was found the original surface. Here was found 
a layer of ashes extending over the entire area of the grave, 
strewed with burned bones and the remains of burial vases. This 
find makes it undoubted, that the buriad of a great number oc- 
curred bere, just vas might have only been after a pattle. 
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Moreover since the burial vases provided for the dead entirely 
Suit in their style the period preceding the Battie of Mare- 
thon, it is no longer to be doubted, that we indeed have here 
the grave of the 192 Athenians slain near Marathon. Tae layer 
of ashes @xtending over the site of the tumulus is so thick, 
that one may assume that a great funeral pyre was built on 
this place, on which the corpses of: the fallen were burned. 

In this layer of ashes are still found brands not completely 
consumed by fire, but which still permit the structure of the 
wood to pe recognized. Phe pones found are much injured and 
show the marks of burning: a great part of the vases are also 
burnt. Furtner destruction was then caused by dampness. The 
pressure of the earthen mound, heaped about 39.36 ft. bigh a- 
bove the burial place, may have contributed to the fact, that 
scarcely’ a single one of the vases found has remained uninga- 
red, About thirty vases of lecthyos form have been found up to 
ire decorated by black figures hastily paint- 
ar marks of art are among them, this mater- 


this time, which 
ed. If no particu 
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fixed later point is here given for the date. A traditional 
cnument has become a bistorical one by this discovery, and 
recalls to the present race ibe most heroic era of the wapoet 
334 
f 
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Yote 884. From ‘Allg.Zeit. 1890. £lso Arch. Deltion. 1890. 
Outu 

ne PE: also tise in form of pyramids (Cenchree) from the 
ground, they are scattered over ail Greece as columns and ste= 


mbos ton Marathonomachon (Pin. D.) p.128-182. 


les. With increasing luxury, they received rich figure seulpt- 
ures, the originally slender form of the latter become wide He- 
roons surrounded py columns and crowned by pediments. 
(3 ney likewise arise as great isolated monuments, cut from the 
solid rock, as a high square pillar on a pedestal, or as in by- 
cia, are sculptured in form of a sarcophagus or as imitations 
of houses, artificially detached structures, like ehapeis’ or 
temples. Wealthy houses or families had formal sepulchres, built 
on cut in rocky precepices, and secured for themselves and their 
descendants’ special places as hereditary burial places. 

buxury in these matters appears to- have risen to a high point. 
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Demetrios Phalerus, for example, had to issue a decree to lim= 


‘it them, and accordingly in Attica’'a sepulchral stele could 


not rise more than 3 ells apove the burial mound. 
285. Coffins. 

The bodies of the poorer class were buried in the common bu- 
rial place of their community; sepulcharl columns perpetuated 
their names even there. 

‘If the body of the deperted could not be obtained, then an 
empty grave in imitation of the actual one was prepared asa 
memorial. For the missing one, an empty cushioned bier was 
borne at the burial. 

The corpse was placed in the clay coffin (cherameos soros), 
which was constructed of burned clay in the form of a roof, 
and the use of uhich was among the Athenians’ regarded as a 
custom of their fatherland (Fig. 250). Besides the cgi fin of 
flat tiles, there were also others of curved platesa Also 
clay chests for the dead (Pigs. 251) and wooden coffins were 
in use. “If then the bones are carried away, then come carts 
With coffins of cypress wood, one for each community, and the 
writes 


4 


bones of each one are-in the coffin of bis community, 
Thucydides (11,34). 

Hote 885. Compare Stackelberg, O.M.V. Die Gréber der Hetlen- 
en in Bildwerken und Vasengemalden. Berlin. 18387. 

But the clay coffin also takes the form of the rectangular 
house with gaple roof and gables, the coffin thus representing 
among the Greeks also the house, the last dwelling of the de- 
parted. The aGesire to decorate it led to painting the smootn: 
clay surfaces(Pig. 252). The earliest Grecian coffins in the 
form of the sarcophagus later common are Uf beautiful Klazome- 
nian examplés from’the 6 th century, whose form-is moreover 
not original-in Greece, but was introduced. 

Marble sarcaphaguses with relief ornament seem to first oco- 
ur in Greece about the end of the 4 th century B:6. One of the 
oldest and most beautiful style is a-sareophasus with the Con- 
pat of the Amazons, now -in Vienna. This is even excelled: by 


the so-called Sarcophaguses‘of the Macedonian Kings of the Hel- 


lenic period found in Sidon. The latter were discovered in a 
common sepulchre (Fig. 253), placed in a separate chamber, cut 
in the rock. Some of them are of tne highest art value. Of 
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really thrilling beauty, of high dignity with wonderful inven- 
tion and execution, is a sarcophagus with lamenting women, 
which otherwise bears no marks of painting. Its corners, in 
which the four surfaces of the tower part intersect, are char- 
jok acterized py Ionic antae, between which stand 5 Ionic half-col- 
umnps of indeed the most careful execution. ‘In spite of the rel- 
atively small scale, no bead, no acanthus leaf, no volute band, 
and no fluse-is forgotten, all being so skilfully, easily and 
limpidly wrousht, with such noble and elegant propoptiens of 
the columns, that nothing appears littie or labored. nt the 
columns are smooth chests, extending bo about one-third the 
height of the columns, before which (2x 6 + 2'* 3) are placed 
36.18 draped female figures between thb columns. No position or 
posture is repeated and a special and interesting motive is 
found in each figure. With softly falling garments, bowed heads 
and folded hands, a figure expresses the deepest emotions of 
sorrow andopain, Like a forerunner of the Mater Dolorosa of ‘Re- 
naissance art. One would almost believe himself standing’ bef- 
ore a work of the early Renaissance, so strongly, purely, and 
eriously are the small figures conceived. @n two other marble 
sarcophaguses, that exhibit no sculpture on the sides, the an- 
tioue roof is imitated with wonderful accoracy. No ridge orna— 
ments or acroterias are wanting here: the ridges bear palmat- 
ions? the water spouts beneath the cyma are perforated: the 
lids are the most costly models of the Grecian marble roof. On 
others are sculptured in the tympanum of the pediment a rider 
with prancing horse, or serolls of leaves and flowers with | 
round stems, scrolled and grooved, as on the cyma of the Bbeon- 
\reeee in Olympia, or on the Thologs in Epidauros. Kverywhere 
the grace and beauty of Greek forms With nigh perfection in 
execution. The richest among the sarcophaguses belongs to the 
type, where the external surfaces are decorated by figure rel- 
iefs, battle or pnunting scenes, as shown py the Amazon Sarcop- 
hagus in Vienna already mentioned. 

But what places the Sidonian especially bish ebove ell otner 
Known exemples is their architectural treatment, which cannot 
be conceived nobler and more characteristic. Its smooth plinth 
forms the base, above which extends a member, as on the walls 
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401 ~ 48 ‘a 
of the Frectheion, consisting of round, scotia between’ two fil- 
lets, smaller round; over this being an inverted Lesbian cyma 
with peaded astragal, fillet and apophyge. The mouldings are 
ornamented in the richest manner by interlacing neart-leaves 
and beads, and they form a magnificent base for the sides ador. 
ned by figures. The figures are 1.71 ft. high and are wrought 
in high relief, so that the feet and arms of some are entirely 
free from the background. The composition of the front side re- 
calls in many ways the famous mosaic picture of the Battle of 
‘Alexancer in Naples. On the left of the spectator and on a tall 
horse, Alexander in flowing manile and with leveled spear: char- 
ges on the Persians, fallen into confusion, while on the right 
side, a Macedonian general (Perdiccas ?) with morion on bis 
bead and in flowing mantle hastens into the combat with’a less 
animated movement. “Alexander wears the head covering to be seen 
on his coins and appears sp@rited and warlike, while the counten- 
ance of Perdiccas looks grave and gloomy. Wonderful is the: nove- 
ment of the design and wonderfully are the details executed; 
pain, scorn, and Longing for death are remarkably expressed in 
the faces pa tthe bodies of the infantry, one of whom strikes 
the knife into the neck of a prostrate man, are finely modeiled. 
fhe pearing horses have a truth and animation, which recalis a 
master like Lionardo. The combat extends over one end and’ im the 
same compact manner’? the other side and end are decorated: oy 
just as peautiful and animated hunting scenes with equates per- 
fect’ execution. 

‘A cornice terminates the figure frieze, that conéists of a 
heavier geison, whose front surface is ornamented by 4 skilf- 
ully wrought fret pattern, and of an echinus decorated and with 
a pearl-bead. These simple and noble architectural members, 
chiedVendiode the wild fluctuation of the cattle andt the hunt, 
contribute by their isolation and quiet no little to make the 
figure composition appear even more animated. On this substruc- 
ture rests the massive lid, whose vertical members meet aceur- 
ately at the crowning cornice of the sarcophagus and consist of 

low architrave with ogee moulding and scotia, over these be- 
ing a frieze decorated by vine scrolis (grapes and vine leaves) 
and an [onic geison with dentiis. The latter are aiternately 
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ornamented by ram’s heads and female heads with radiating hair. 
‘Qn the angles of the pediments are sculptured four lions lying 
down, while fighting fiBures adorn the pediments, which are in- 
deed: rather small in scale. On the front’ appears’ a distingaish— 
ed man, thrown down by soldiers, who surround him. 

‘If this work, executed°in the noblest fine-grained white mar- 
ble, is exceedingly entrancing, we are further entaraiteds by 
the colors, that: cover the sculptures and are in great part 
well preserved still. Helmets and weapons of the warriors are 
partly gilded, the mantles of Alexander and Perdiccas are viol- 
et purple, the hair is.light brown, the eyes and hips are pain- 
ted in the most careful and remarkable way’? the reins and bits 
of the horses, the arrows sticking in the flesh of the animals, 
were wrousht in bronge, according to the marks.and vestiges, 
and were fixed in place: the vine scrolls of the frieze rise*in 
gold on a ground of viclet purple; the little figures of the 
pediments are not without color. On nude surfaces of figures, 
the bodies and faces, the marble is smoothed most carefully 
and it is further finished with a colorless wax polish. Thus 
the nude surfaces have the effect of a mild and no longer white 
brilliancy amid the gleam of the other colors, just-as the» hu- 
man skin appears in reality. Thereforg. ah could not supseribe 
to tne principle stated by von Treu; “I bola that a toning 
aside from the 
fact, that I judge the soft or too strong rosy colored flesh 


2 


of the nude surfaces by mere wax is exciuded; 


tone, erroneously ‘imputed to so many antique sculptures, to be 
not exactly a nappy addition, and in consideration of the cir- 
cumstance, that various artists have been able to treat their 
works differently in regard to polycbromy, and’ muca may have 
been a later addition. The colored PLE x) from @ white 
ground and appear distinguished and not gay in their coloring. 
A good and likewise practical contrast with the colors of the 
figures is produced by the gold violet broad frieze band of the 
lid and by the light and: shade effects of the richly sculptured. 
pase, which nas the effect of a gray ornament painted on gray, 

Note 887, In ‘Jarhb.d.kais. Deutsche Areh. Inst. Vol. 4,p.24. 
Berlin. 1889. 

Hote 389. Compare Durm, J. Die Wakedonischen Kénigssarkophage. 
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Gent. d. Bauw. -1890. :p.329; alse Revue Arch. ¥.S8. vols. 110, Ed; 
further, Amer, Jour. Archaeol. 1887. -p.97; lastly, Die Antiken 
Saréaphagen-Reliefs in Auftrag d.kais. Beutscke Arch. ‘Inset. mit 
Benutzung der Vorarbetnten von F. Hatz, heraus.u.beard. von Oo. 
‘overt. Vol. Fi. Mythologtsche Gyklen. Beriin. 1890. 

Simpie stone sepulchers, not deep pelow the surface, where the 
dead were placed between stone slabs and dry limestone masonry 
were in use in Chilédromia. Tumulsus and pit graves in tne ber- 
Oic period and the placing of the corpses therein have already 
been treated in Arts. 29 to 34. 

486. Deposits. | ' a 

With the corpse were deposited copper utensils, vessels, small 

ssfclay figures, favorite animals, articles of clothing, ornaments, 
and even food (See Fig 251). “Everyone brings to his dead a 
gift, if be wishes.” (Phucydides). 
487, jKock-cut Tombs. 

fhe tombs cut*in.the precipices ef the valley of the Nile {see 
Fig. 7), witb the Bae eesS and two columns between antae at 
the entrance, are recailed py the tomo-facades of Asia Miner, 
cut in the rock, whose er ni va depends on the nature of both 
tries, and which also suggést the grotto-tombs in Rhodes., 

Cyprus, in Greece, on the north coast of Africa, in Nauplia and 
Syrecuse, on Grete, Hgina, Melos and Delos. 

Continuous rows of columns and piers before the sepulehral 
chambers, that are placed beside each other, and for whieh are 
utiligzed terraced inclined rocky slopes, are found»in Cyrene, 
and also vestibules adorned by columns and pediment, as in A- 
sia Minor. 

288, Hemispheres. 

Peculiar sepulchral monuments without any claim’ to artistic 
development are those originating in the 3 da or 4 th century 
B.G., the be Spheres of blue marble, common on the island of 
Kasos, nibh Gate a diameter of 0.82 ft. with the name of the 
deceased ont on their smooth front surface. 

289. Columns and Steles. 

Of more artistic importance &ban these primitive memorials 
are the columns (chiones). The Grecian sepulcaral memorial was 
developed to its greatest perfectian in the Stele, iveiy 2 tall 
slapd of stone set in the earth or fastened on a base, diminish- 
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diminisned upwards and terminating with a cornice: above this, 
it had @n anthemion cap in simpler materiais and only painted, 
or in :richer ones consisting of seulptured luxuriant acanthus 
ornament with scrolls and palm leaves, which belongs with the 
most beautiful creations of Grecian decorative sculpture. 

The front surface of the slab is further usually decorated 
by, a magnificent sunken seated figure in retief with the memo_ 
rial inscription veneath and two skilfully wrought rosettes 
above it (Pigs. 254, 255). 
59 After tne 4 th century B.0., family scenes were preferred 
OC oo the reliefs. Some of these represent tne departure, the 
husband extending his hand to bis wife and sayings farewell, 
the father to nis children, the wife to ner husband and ggil- 
Gren; others are entirely without reference or purpose. 

Hote 889. Others imply by extending the hand merély a token 
of good wishes and friendship (Gompare Comptes Rendus. 1861. 
—p.P4O2)4 

290. Hydri 
be 


ias. 

A bydria beside such a figure, as frequently occurs on the 
reliefs of these sepulchral steles, signifies in accordance 
Witn the Attic custom, that the person there buried died unmar- 
ried. For these unmarried persons, the hydria blone Was adop- 
jead as a memorial, earlier in clay, later much Larger and car- 
ved in marble’ ‘it might Likewise be decorated by sculptures, 

hée same scene of departure, as shown by bumerous examples. 


i 

As sacred places, we find the tombs likewise ornamented by 

Ls and garlands; formal gardens were also arranged around 
n the Later period. 

291. Hero: 

Heroa was the preferred name for the memorial stone, shaped 
asa niche between antae or columns on right and ref Pimedies 
ula), between which were rebiefs, and covered by entablature 
and pediment. (Fig. 258), 

292. (Statues. 

Portrait statues, if permissibie in tne heroa, were favori- 

tes in the Alexandrine and FPost-Alexandrine periods. 
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293. Ohapel and Temple Forms. 

The tombs of family heroes and kings were frequently dist- 
inguished especially; since their remains were frequently in- 
terred in the vicinity of sanctuariest or in the temples them- 
selves, there Likewise arose special tombs for them in the 
form of chapels and temples. Arkas, the tribal bero of Arcad- 
ia, was buried at the altar of the Temple of Hera at Mantinea, 
and Pyrrnos in the Temple of Demeter at Arygos; Amphiaros’ 
tomb was built-in the form of a temple (compare Valerius Maxi- 
mus, VILI, 16)« over Castor’s grave in Sparta stood a sanci- 
vary oullt for hin. 

Aside from the evidence of the writers, considerable remains 
of the temple-like tombs are preserved. They chiefly consist 
of a massive substructure, to which steps lead and which cont- 
ains the sepulchre itself; over this rose in propertion to the 
substructure a small cclumnar structure with a gable:roof or 
one in form of a stepped pyramed. une 

Fich Tigure ornament decorated the substructure as a frieze 
or was placed between the columns, as on the magnificent Temp- 


le-fomb (so-called Monument of the Nereids) near Xanthos in by_ 


cia; groups of figures crowned the apex of the pediment or the 
platform of a pyramid. The columns either merely support’ the 
& 


roct, as for the monuments in Mylassa and Girta, or they surr- 


ounded a smell cella structure, as in Xanthos and Haiicarnassos, 


or as three-auarter columns ornamented the angles of a cella, 


as on the Tomb of Theron at Akragas. The greatest astonishment 

in the ancient world was aroused py the Tomo of Mausolus in Ha- 

2d licarnassos. “it was so extensive and so beautiful in execution, 
that even the Komans were amazed at it and from it termed their 

own important sepulchral monuments mausoleums.” (pausanias, VII,16). 


294. Monument of the Nereids at Xanthos. 


fhe Nereid Monument is now regarded as tne Temb of toe hycian 


prince or Persian satrap Pericles, who too# possession of the 


port of felmissos about the 102 d Olympiad. On a high substruc- 


ture decorated py two figure friezes extending around above 

each other, rose the hieron, an ‘Jonic soetninen cia or 
4 x 8 columns with a double cella and entrance between antae, 
where to optain space for the doorways, the ‘lonic columns: are 
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crowded back close to the antae. The entabdlature consisted of 
an architrave ornamented by reliefs and a cornice with dentils. 
The frieze was wanting, as in Lycian facades of tomps. Around 
the walls of the cella extended a frieze 1.41 ft. high and 
high reliefs decorated the pediments with statuettes at’ the a- 
pexes afd angles od the pediment. Four marble lions guarded 
the entrancesto the cella, and in the intervals between the 
columns of the portico stood the Nereida figures, fo which the 
monument owes its name (Pig. 257). Everything remaining of 
the sculptures executed in Parian marbie was brought to the 
British Museum in London (Sompare also with what was said on 
p. 267 of this work, German text). 

295. Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. 

The tomb, that the Persian satrap, King Mausolus, had placed 
on the soil of Asia Minor for himself and his sister-wife ‘Ar- 
temesia, busied about the middle of the 4 th century B.C. all 

: n artigts of that time.(Gompare Pliny, 
26, 30, 31). Satyros and Pythigs are mentioned as architects; 
the sculptured ornamentation vas entrusted to Scopas, Bryaxis, 
Timotheos and Leochares. The building still stood in good pres- 
ervation in the 12 th century A.D. in the Carian port, until 


the host important Greeia 


an earthouake partly overthrew it , and it was at last entire- 
ly destroyed by the Knights of St. John (1402 and 1522). In 
1846, 438 relief slabs of the monument were found and taken to 
hondon: later in 1886, excavations under the direction of New- 
ton brought to light numerous remains of architectural members 
and of sculptures. 

Note 840. Compare Brunn. Vol. Il, p.958, 254. (Fythis, Fhy- 
thios, Ehiteus, Fhileos). | 

Pliny gives the height of the monument as 140 ft. and its 
perimeter as 440 ft., including the quadriga standing on the 
summit platform. Judging from the fragments pi the statues of 
the bvilding were about 8 ft. high. Portions of more than 20 
marble lions were found; also the highly famed torso of a moun- 
ted amazon is to be here mentioned. The reliefs were painted 
and the facing slabs likewise consisted of kinds of marble of 
different colors. 
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296. Grotto Tomb of Syracuse. 

On account of the great number and of their different forn 
and construction, the Syracusan rock- cut tombs are especially 
remarkable. “By them we can follow the changing nature of bu- 
rial from the darkness of the oldest or Sitelian period through 
the centuries of the Grecian period until the ting of ibe Ro- 
mah ruie and finally to the Christian Catacombs.” 

Hote 341, Compare Holm-Gavallari, p. 810-897. 

The Grecian tombs found there appear as grotto tombs, and 
in them constantly occur the characteristic memorial, the sep- 
arate receptacles for the bodies (Loculi), which may be cut 
in the rock, constructed of slabs, or may be sarcophaguses of 
terra cotta or marble. The loculi were always covered iar 
and their bottoms were sometimes perforated, to permit: the 
escape of the flnid resulting from the decomposition of the 
corpse to a lower cavity. Just as characteristic are likewise 


the flat recesses above the Loculi (compare Fig . 258), where 
is shown a perfectly developed sepulchral chamber of the street | 
between the batomia of Praadiese and St. Venera.). 

An interesting example of an architecturally developed tomb 
is given by Fig. 259, the erroneously so-called Tomb of Arobin- 
ides, a tomb chamber of moderate size, whose plan forms an ir- : 
regular rectangle, and whose entrance side is decorated by Do- 
ric architecture cut from the rock at a small seale. On tHe 
half-column 


& 
s rests a complete Boric entablature with arechit— 
i -frieze with a pediment enclosed by a cyma. 
t ne columns, in which was the entrance 
estroyead. The space in the interior served 
i] LF 


ntire bodies or’ the reception of bones 


i: 

L 
doorway, is now 
for the deposit 
pa 


ies 3 


# € 
or ashes. (Gompare the great nicne on the right of the entrance 
for’ entire bodies, the five arcosolias of the rear wall and 
the Tour of the left side, behind whose fronts were preserved 
the mEeaknaExxremains of bodies. The holes in the floor cont- 
ained bones and ordinary Roman urns). 

297, Heroon of Giolbashi-Vrysa. 

A monument of peculiar arrangement is found in the Heroon of 
Giolbashi-Trysa. Walls of 12.48 to 20.99 ft. high enclose in 
rectangular form a terrace on the slope of the mountain (64.5 
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(6 x 67.8 x 77.0 ft), to which a single doorway 
(4.04 x 7.05 ft.) on the least side affords access. The walls 
are mostly coursed With trapezoidal ashlars, and the two upper 
courses are decorated bn relief sculptures inside and outside, 
woich are terminated by a plain crowning cornicé, ornamented 
by an egs-and-dart moulding. The high extefnal lintel of the 
doorway supports four strongly projecting winged bull’s heads, 
the jambs on the inside each support an almost life size fig- 
ure of a dancer in a niche; little figures of musicians orna- 
ment the lintel. In thé interior stands obliquely to the wall 
one of the well° known Lycian Sarcophaguses, that imitated a 
wooden hut. Outside the walls stand taree others, two of which 
have the form of the wooden hut with gable roof and widely 
projecting gable, the third having a pointed-arehed roof. The 


‘Latter is almost 16.4 ft. high, while the others have heights 


r 


of 9.85 and 13.1 ft. The very ia teckanuee reliefs on the ext- 
ernal south wall represent ged of amazons and centaurs, 
the war of the seven against Thebes, a landing battle; on the 
internal south wall are a Highs guadriga of the founder, Bel- 
erophon, the slaughter of the suitors, and the hunt of Melea- 
ger; on the internal north wall are the robbery of Leukippides, 
@ hunt, tne combast of centaurs; on the internal west wall are 
the battle between the shipyard and Troy; the storming of Trey, 
Achilles and the amazons; on the internal east wall are com- 
ntaeus, deeds of Theseus, and a feast. 

Hote 342. Gompare Benndorf & Riemann. Das Heroon Giotbashi- 
a. Jahrod.d, Kunsth. Samml.d.Oest. Katie. 1889-91. 

298, Royal Tombs at Commagene. 
Tone Koyal Tomos at Commagene are Likewise peculair. Near 

mb of Sheshank and above a subterranean sepulchral cham- 

ber, there rises stone tumulus of about 410. fi. diameterjar : 
around which are three sculptures supportédgby pairs of columns, 
which are so pl t the foot of-the hili- as to mark on: the 
plan the angles of an approximate equilateral triangie. The 
pairs of columms are of the Doric order of the later period, 
each being composed cf 7 drums and resting on square phlinths. 
they are @onnected by plain architraves, on which stand isola- 
ted figures. (Two eagles and one male and one female figure, 


seated beside each other). 
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Another Tomb near Kara-Kusch shows columns in threes in the 
Same arrangement, but which are not joined oy @ common archi- 
trave, each separately supporting on the abacus of the capit- 

a seated lion aud a relief slab with figures (Fig. 260). 
At a third tomb and at the foot of a tumulus about 459.2 ft. 
Glameter, three’ terraces are built, that support figures oF 
ancestors and of gods, built in 7 to & courses of sione to a 
height of 34.€ ft. and then sculptured; seated colossi with 
relief slabs, Lions, and eagles alternate. The location on the 
high top of a mount paiahes common to all these tombs. Fhatlast 
mentioned is waggly Visible, being placed on the Nemrud-Dagh, 
Q560:4¢ tur highs 527 

Hote 848, Compare Humaan & Puchstein. Reisen in Kletnasien 
und Nordsyrien ete. Berlin. 1890. 

tne tumuius of the heroic period again returns and casts 


its sheaow on the end of Grecian ari, just as on the beginning 
tnereoft ! 
365° Final Note 


“In few provinces of historicai-philolegical science has ain 
ent times “dies diem decet” played such a part as in 
archaeology. The condition of cuiet content, since the course . 
istory of antique art has been fixed in its main facts, 
u 


ed, as well as thg pe ief, that one may buiid 


1 
A 
2 - * gs Se « * * ? 
further on ure foundations.” What has peen given in the 
preceaing merely represents the most important facts discover-— 
ed in the time, published and tested. | . 


€ 
Note 844. See Biumner, #. Betiage z.dAtig.zZeit.189l. fo. 213. 
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